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‘** BUFFALO, gentlemen; all out!” 

Then the slowly moving train suddenly 
came to a stand-still, the air-brakes were 
let off, and over the platforms of the cars 
thronged the expectant passengers, knick- 
erbockers and extreme good-nature pre- 
vailing. 

It was yet early, but for all that the cur- 
tains of the ‘sleepers had been folded away 
and the berths put up an hour before, as 
members of the League of American 
Wheelmen in caps and helmets, moving 
to'and fro through the long train, sought 
old acquaintances, or perchance, led only 
by curiosity, endeavored to find out who 
was aboard. 

But now they swarmed like bees around 
the open doors of the baggage cars,— the 
blue, the gray, the League brown and the 
green; then one by one the wheels made 
their appearance, hanging in mid-air a mo- 
ment, high above the upturned faces and 
outstretched hands, before being passed 
down to waiting owners; wheels in swad- 
dling-clothes of cotton, or canton flannel ; 
wheels in stout manilla ‘‘ curl papers,” 
twine wrapped and secure; wheels 
half protected, and wholly unprotected, 
while all were as grimy and dust-cov- 
ered as a commercial traveler after a day’s 





journey through the soft coal re- 
gions of Pennsylvania. Members of the 
Reception Committee, bright with crimson 
badges and smiling faces, flitted here and 
there amid the throng, replying to ques- 
tions, collecting grip-sacks and baggage, 
— to be sent up to the hotel by conveyance, 
— and assisting wheelmen in various ways. 

Romulus, learning that he could ride to 
the very door of the hotel, was busy ad- 
justing pedals and polishing up, while 
Remus, whose pedals were in his grip-sack, 
stood leaning upon his wheel, impatiently 
waiting for the foot procession to move. 

*¢ This way, please,” at length. 

He was quite young, and as he pushed 
his enamelled roadster before him over the 
plank walk, up Seneca street, he apolo- 
gized for a badly bent handle-bar. 

‘¢ T haven’t been riding but three weeks, 
you know, and I’ve taken three headers 
this morning already.” 

The sidewalks alone were held respon- 
sible, for be it known that the common 
council of Buffalo had magnanimously 
passed an ordinance allowing their free use 
everywhere, by visiting and other wheel- 
men, from the rst to the 6th of July. 

While a few members of the League 
arrived in town Wednesday, the hotels 
were fairly invaded Thursday morning, as 
every incoming train from the East or the 
West, or from the southward, brought large 
delegations. The clerks’ desks were 
besieged, the corridors literally crammed 
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with wheels, and the breakfast-rooms 
ruthlessly invaded by hungry hordes, who 
clamored for ‘‘ anything, George ; but, for 
Heaven’s sake, hurry it up!” 

The Genesee had been chosen as the 
official head-quarters of the League, and 
here the largest number of wheelmen, at 
any one place, were assembled. For 
an hour or more assigning rooms was out 
of the question, though everything was 
speedily arranged to the satisfaction of 
everybody, and order soon prevailed where 
there had been but chaos and confusion. 
After breakfast the club flags and banners, 
one by one, began to appear about the desk 
and chandeliers. Club men in knots of 
two, three, or more moved here and there 
about the lobby, greeting old friends 
warmly and receiving introductions to 
new ones. Interested groups gathered 
before the bulletin-boards in the vestibule 
to read the notices regarding the hours of 
meetings, the announcements for banquet, 
parade, or excursions, and a few were at 
the long table, in the reading-room, pen- 
ning notes to friends at home. 

Upstairs, in parlor A, League officials 
were struggling with a throng of eager 


questioners ; the press-gang sought hurried 
interviews with anybody who would talk ; 
while captains, conspicuous in military 
shoulder-straps, or stars, took turns in 
reporting their clubs and number of men 
for the morrow’s parade. 

About ten o’clock the dull, gray sky of 
the morning grew darker, and a gentle rain 
began to fall. The probabilities for fair 
weather on the morrow were favorable, 
however, and, considering that the day was 
to be given up chiefly to meetings, the vis- 
itors, generally, took a good-natured view 
of the situation, and resolved to make the 
best of it. But not so the indefatigable 
members of the Buffalo Bicycle Club, who 
were working, like good fellows, to make 
the occasion an enjoyable one. 

‘¢ We are so sorry,” said agenial mem- 
ber of the Reception Committee, at the 
Buffalo Club House. *‘ The disappointment 
is very disheartening, I assure you.” 

But what seemed a calamity was really a 
blessing in disguise, for it left little with 
which to occupy the time besides attending 
the meetings and lounging about the hotel 
corridors, the latter occupation proving 
especially enjoyabie, as allowing abundant 
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opportunity to become acquainted. Then, 
too, members of the association from far 
and near were enabled to mingle with each 
other and discuss freely the vexed questions 
of League politics, and to enjoy a full and 
pleasant interchange of opinions. This 
feature of the national gathering alone is 
of inestimable importance, not only to the 
membership individually considered, and 
from a social stand-point, but to the League 
itself, as the very life of the body depends 
largely upon the degree of unity in its com- 
ponent parts. 

At half-past ten o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing the Board of Officers met in one of the 
large rooms of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association building, the session 
lasting for several hours. After going 
through with the usual preliminaries of 
adjourning the old Board and organizing 
the new, — Frank H. Clark, of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming Territory, having been made 
temporary chairman, —the body proceeded 
to the election of officers, with the follow- 
ing result: Dr. N. Mahlon Beckwith, of 
New York City, president, was reélected ; 
Stephen Terry, of Hartford, Conn., treas- 
urer, was chosen first vice-president, and 
Frank P. Kendall of Worcester, Mass., 
was elected treasurer. Eugene M. Aaron, 
of Philadelphia, was reélected secretary, 
and editor of the official gazette, and T. J. 
Kirkpatrick, of Ohio, was elected third 
member of the Executive Board to fill 
yearly vacancies. Both of the last-named 
gentlemen were elected bya single ballot, 
cast by the secretary, on unanimous vote 
of the session. 

Mr. Terry, as ex-treasurer, then read 
his annual report, by which it was shown 
that $4,686.44 had been received during 
the past year, and $3,688.59 disbursed, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $997.85, 
with an additional balance of $128.50 due 
from State divisions. The report of Mr. 
Charles K. Alley, of Buffalo, ex-corre- 
sponding secretary, showed that 2,742 
applications for membership had been re- 
ceived during the year, 2,698 of which had 
been accepted. Of these, New York is 
credited with 538 applications ; Michigan, 
30; Pennsylvania, 427; Massachusetts, 
309; Ohio, 260; New Jersey, 213; IIli- 
nois, 187; Connecticut, 181; Maryland, 
100; Iowa, 78; Indiana, 51; Kentucky, 
40; New Hampshire, 32; Minnesota, 30; 
District of Columbia, 28; Louisiana, 7; 
Vermont, 7; non-divided, 224. Then 
followed the discussion of sundry matters 
before the Board, the details of which are 
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omitted here as uninteresting to the general 
reader. 

By noon the rain had not abated, and 
there were dark forebodings for the mor- 
row’s parade and races. A little ray of light 
was let in upon the general depression, 
however, by the agreeable announcement 
that Colonel Waud, of the Seventy-fourth 
Regiment, had offered the use of the 
armory drill hall for the afternoon, and for 
the exercises of the morrow, if it should be 
needed. This is said to be the largest 
covered floor space in the State, and is suf- 
ficiently large for a track measuring five 
laps to the mile. 

The general meeting, which convened 
at two o’clock in Association Hall of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, as regards attendance, enthu- 
siasm, and interest, was a most gratifying 
one, and considerable important busi- 
ness was transacted. Passing over the re- 
port ot President Beckwith, — which was 
an able and valuable document, wherein 
matters relating to touring, racing, the 
publication of a League organ, and other 
themes were touched upon, — the real work 
began with the reading of the reports of 
committees. The North Carolina case, 
as it is called (wherein the Legislature 
of that State has, by an act, interfered with 
the use of certain roads by wheelmen), 
had imperiled the rights of bicyclers in 
many other portions of the land, where 
prejudice has not been fully overcome, and 
the report of Mr. Gulick, of New York, 
was listened to with the deepest interest. 
When the written opinion of Judge Rus- 
sel, of North Carolina, had been given, the 
tone was so emphatically adverse to the in- 
terests of the wheel that the report fell 
with an icy chill upon the assembled mul- 
titude. But the feeling of depression was 
but for a moment, for Mr. Charles E. Pratt, 
of Boston, in stirring language, struck the 
key-note of the situation when he held that 
the roads in this country are free, and that 
a man may travel from Maine to California 
by any mode of conveyance he chooses, if 
he behaves himself. He considered it the 
duty of the League of American Wheel- 
men to protect the rights of bicyclers, and 
he hoped the matter would not rest where 
the report had left it, but be pushed to a 
final conclusion. The result was electrical. 
Amidst applause that shook the building, 
a motion was made by Mr. George E. . 
Blackham, of Dunkirk, to push the matter 
to a final and, possibly, successful conclu- 
sion, if it took every dollar in the League 
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treasury. This was passed with such em- 
phatic acclamation and positive enthusi- 
asm that there can be no shadow of 
doubt regarding the sentiments of the 
League membership upon this important 
matter. The question has sometimes been 
asked, ‘‘ What can the League do for 
bicycling?” With its almost 6,000 mem- 
bers, thoroughly in earnest and united, and 
who stand ready to back their sentiments 
with liberal subscriptions, ‘* What may not 
the League do for bicycling?” is the ready 
reply. Prejudice is a weak foe indeed 
when right and might are the opposing 
forces. 

The vexed Amateur question came up at 
this meeting in a form so positively objec- 
tionable that it was as overwhelmingly sat 
upon as the massive Jumbo might sit upona 
mouse. There was no mistaking the senti- 
ment of the meeting in the fusilade of re- 
marks which followed its presentation. As 
the League had been founded by amateurs, 
and had reached its present splendid pro- 
portions through strict adherence to the 
amateur rule as embodied in its constitu- 
tion, it was deemed that to throw wide 
open its doors to the professional at the 
present time was simply a tearing away 
of the very corner-stone of the structure. 

After much discussion an amendment 
to the constitution, defining the meaning 
of the word amateur, was offered by Mr. 
Abbot Bassett,'— a less acceptable one by 
Dr. Blackham having been rejected, — 
which was almost unanimously referred to 
the Board of Officers for their approval. A 
few other unimportant matters then came 
before the meeting, after which the body 
adjourned, a short session of the Board of 
Officers being held atthe close of the general 
session to complete unfinished business. 

The fine appearance of bicyclers as a 
body has frequently been commented upon 
at meetings of wheelmen, but nowhere 
has this been more noticeable than at Buf- 
falo. Mature, intelligent, and fine-appear- 
ing men were the rule, while tall or large 
men were sufficiently numerous to give a 
marked character to the assemblage. The 
tall men and the men with silvery hair or 
beards were not enumerated ; but a dozen: 
gentlemen were found in a very short space 
of time, in the lobby of a single hotel, the 
average of whose weights could be set down 
at 208 pounds avoirdupois, and one weighed 
240. 

1For the text of this amendment sce the bicycling 


department of the Monthly Record in the present issue of 
this magazine. 
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Nor was this the only pleasant feature of 
so large an assemblage of men, brought 
together through mutual interest in a 
healthful sport ; for a more good-tempered 
and thoroughly sociable company of gen- 
tlemen it would be hard to find anywhere. 
And the feeling communicated itself to the 
non-bicycling hotel guest, who pleasantly 
took what he could get, under the circum- 
stances, making himself thoroughly at home 
amid the — to him — unnatural surround- 
ings. And from the genuine interest shown 
in the stacks of wheels that filled all avail- 
able space, and from his eager question- 
ings, we know he is ina fair way to take 
the fever. 

Even now I recall the figure of a pom- 
pous old gentleman, of eminent respecta- 
bility and some 250 pounds of adipose, 
who with difficulty edged his way to the 
clerk’s desk through the crowd of lounging 
wheelmen. He was preceded by an ebon 
attendant with well-filled portmanteaus, 
and, as he at length reached the register, 
and received a familiar greeting anda well- 
worn pen from the clerk in charge, his face 
beamed with a whole basketful of sun- 
shine ; then, with well-simulated concern, 
he queried : — 

‘¢Mr. Blank, has my velocipede come 
in yet?” 

Another pleasant feature was the absence 
of the purely commercial phase of bicy- 
cling. No one had anything to sell, or to 
push, or to bring into prominent notice, yet 
everybody was ready to talk machine or 
accessories upon occasion, and all had 
positive opinions to offer and defend. 

When we are told that something like 
500 bicycles are in use by wheelmen in the 
city of Buffalo, and that it has many beau- 
tiful, and fine surfaced streets, and several 
parks, besides a contiguous country fur- 
nishing splendid opportunity for long-dis- 
tance riding, one can readily understand 
how cycling flourishes there, and why it 
was selected as the meeting-place for the 
League the present year. Then it is claimed 
that Buffalo is the most central point 
of the territory over which the League 
of American Wheelmen at present ex- 
extends its jurisdiction. The distance by 
rail to Boston is 495 miles; to New York, 
430 miles; to Philadelphia, 425 miles; to 
Washington, 440 miles; to Cincinnati, 
435 miles; and to Chicago, 530 miles; 
and it is further stated that more than nine- 
tenths of all the wheelmen in the United 
States reside within these limits. 

But the city of Buffalo is not a center 
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alone for bicycling, as one 
will appreciate after a 
visit to its mighty grain 
elevators,— some forty or 
more — stretched in con- 
tinuous line for a full mile 
along Buffalo Creek, — 
the western terminus of 
the Erie Canal. We are told that 3,000,000 
bushels of wheat can be received and trans- 
ferred in a day from iake vessels to the rail 
cars or canal boats, and that the elevators 
have a combined storage capacity of three 
times this vast amount of the cereal prod- 
uct. Naturally, Buffalo is one of the 
chief commercial cities of the country, and 
her railroad lines, shooting out like the wire 
spokes of a wheel, and radiating i in every 


direction, are the great avenues over 
which. the wealth of the West is trans- 
ported to the sea-board cities of the 


East. Nor is her commerce confined to 
grain alone: her lumber interests are vast 
and important, her trade in metals, such 
as iron and copper-ore, in mineral oil, — 
petroleum, —or in coal is immense; and 
fortunes are accumulated through the 
flour and provision trade. There are six 
different lines of railway to New York 
alone, and as many Chicago-ward in almost 
the opposite direction. 

Whatever may be said of Buffalo as a 
winter home,—for the lake winds, espe- 
cially in March or April, are quite severe,— 
the summers are charming in the extreme. 
= Bring your overcoats to the meet” was 
advice that some were disposed to regard 
even as lightly as the reason assigned for 
appointing the date of the meeting so late 
in the season ; however, overcoats are 
sometimes a luxury in July, and a blanket 
or two not altogether to be ignored upon a 
midsummer night. The breezes that blow 
from Lake Erie, always agreeably compen- 
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sating the excess of ca- 
loric in the atmosphere, 
sometimes overdo the 
matter, but, out of con- 
sideration for the usual 
breeziness of the wheel 
costume, there were no 
remarkable exhibitions in 
this direction during the wheelmen’s stay 
in the delightful city. 

Undoubtedly the Buffalonians extract 
their full share of enjoyment from life, asthe 
many beautiful residences testify. There 
are numerousclubs, commercial, social, and 
other ; and such out-door sports and recrea- 
tions, as yachting, canoeing, tennis, horse- 
back riding, etc., are fully appreciated. 

It is not surprising, then, that the wheel- 
men’s parade should have called out an im- 
mense concourse of people, who fairly 
blocked the streets in every direction con- 
tiguous to North street and Delaware ave- 
nue, and lined the sidewalks along nearly 
the whole route of the procession. There 
were some 600 riders in the parade, and as 
the long cavalcade took up its line of 
march, headed by a military band drawn 
by spans of handsome grays, and the wel- 
come sunlight flashed and glinted upon 
silken banners and shining wheels, and the 
soft breezes gently swayed the branches of 
the trees, or swept the landscape beds of 
flowers in lawn and parking, it was an in- 
spiring picture. 

Handsome decorations were quite com- 
mon along Linwood and Delaware ave- 
nues, and on Franklin and North streets, 
and in some cases balconies of handsome 
residences were very artistically festooned 
with rich draperies in bright, warm col- 
ors. Decorated wheels, and the initial 
letters **L.A.W.,” were conspicuous ; 
while little flags bearing the League em- 
blem were displayed everywhere. 


THE PARK. 
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After leaving Delaware avenue the 
route led to the lake in the park, past the 
pretty boat-house, and thence over the 
bridge, and around the grand circle which 
encloses the meadow. To the participants 
this was the most enjoyable portion of the 
route, for the park scenery is very beauti- 
ful at this point. The soft bugle-calls 
mingling with the sweet strains of an air 
from the ** Beggar Student” floated with 
delicious cadence over the billowy expanse 
of verdure that clothed the intervale, and 
was echoed back by the birds in every tree ; 
groups of park laborers hastily threw aside 
their implements of toil and gathered un- 
der some spreading oak to view the passing 
wheels; handsome equipages were hur- 
riedly driven upon the grass, that the occu- 
pants might better enjoy the spectacle, 
while over the meadow came dashing a 
fair eguestrienne, whose skill in the saddle 
made scores of gallant wheelmen faint with 
envy. When the head of the line had com- 
pleted the entire circle of the meadow, and 
had reached the point of divergence, the 
last of the riders were just disappearing 
amid the trees. Returning to the city the 
line wound its way to the lake front, where, 
after disbandment, a photograph of the 
company was taken upon the hill-side, fol- 
lowed by a light lunch a/ fresco, then back 
to the hotels again, and to dinner. 

The races were the feature of the after- 
noon program, and included the League 
championship one-mile bicycle and one 
mile tricycle, the Buffalo Bicycle Club ex- 
tending the program with their annual 
tournament and a number of interesting 
events. The race meet was held on the 
grounds of the Buffalo Driving Park, a 
famous course, by-the-by, where some of 
the best equine flyers of the day have shown 


their mettle. The course is a mile-track, 
with slight grades, and, owing to the nature 
of the soil and the rains of the day pre- 
vious, was in anything but fair condition. 
The stiff breeze, too, on the home-stretch. 
was against fast time, although George 
Hendee pushed by G. E. Webber made 
the mile in 2.44, a record that argues 
well for future efforts. As the races are 
fully reported, however, in their proper 
place in this magazine, they are omitted 
from these pages. 

The banquet was served by the man- 
agement of the Tifft House, at the New 
Becker building, on Main street, covers 
being laid for about 300 persons. The 
company assembled at half-past nine in 
the evening, a number of distinguished 
citizens of Buffalo being among the invited 
guests. After an hour or more had been 
spent in delightful social intercourse, and 
the discussion of a long menu, during 
which Plogstead’s orchestra entertained 
with a choice program, the assemblage was 
rapped to order, and Mr. Charles E. Pratt, 
as toast-master, gracefully opened the sec- 
ond part of the evening’s exercises. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by Hon. E. Carlton Sprague, and was 
well received. N. Mahlon Beckwith re- 
sponded to the sentiment, ‘* The L.A.W,” 
and Hon. Sherman S. Rogers to that of 
‘* Buffalo and Niagara Falls.” Mr. Ste- 
phen Terry spoke for ‘the Board of 
Officers,” and Mr. J. O Monroe made 
remarks. Then Mr. J. S. Brierly, of 
Toronto, being called upon, made some 
interesting statements regarding ‘* The 
Canadian Wheelman’s Association,” and 
Colonel Albert A. Pope, of Boston, 
made a very entertaining and witty re- 
sponse to the toast, ** Bicycling.” The 
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sentiment, ‘‘ The President of the United 
States,” called forth a ringing speech from 
Hon. D. N. Lockwood, who was intro- 
duced very happily as ‘*‘ The Great Nomi- 
nator.” Allusions to Presidents Lincoln, 
Grant, and Cleveland were received with 
demonstrative applause. The Rev. George 
W. Cutter had nearly finished his response 
to ‘* The Clergy,”” when, the hour of half- 
past twelve having arrived, the electric 
lights went out, and the remainder of the 
program was omitted. A very pleasant feat- 
ure of the evening was the singing of the 
Mendelssohn Club, a number of pretty and 
appropriate selections being well rendered 
and enthusiastically applauded. 

The meet was now practically over, yet 
there are those, it is said, who, after return- 
ing to their hotels, sat into the waning 
hours, and ’mid the airy nothingness of 
curling smoke wreaths, and the sound of 
clinking crystal, spoke of other meets, and 
told the tales of auld lang syne. 

Independence Day came in quietly. There 
was anumber of tourist arrivals in the 
morning, and now everywhere was seen 
the purple and silver insignia of that right 
royal band which was to leave Buffalo the 
6th of July upon the long-talked-of ‘* Big 
4” tour. At noon there was an excursion 
to Niagara Falls, a considerable body of 
wheelmen embracing the rare opportunity 
to visit this wonder, many of them taking 
their wheels with them on the train. But 
some did not go; anda few were lured 
away from the city’s dust and noise toa 
pretty island spot some distance down the 
river,— a veritable Arcadia, —— where the 
breezes blew softly in the trees, and 
the turf was green and velvety; where 
birds sang, and tiny insects piped their 
overtures, and there was only peace. 

And what more may be said? That the 
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DELEGATED by Sieur de Monts to make 
discoveries along the coast of Norumbeque, 
Sieur de Champlain set out in a patache 
of seventeen or eighteen tons on the sec- 
ond of September, 1604, with a dozen 
sailors for crew and a couple of savages to 
serve as guides, and took his perilous way 
westward along a course not greatly dis- 
similar from that now followed by the 
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meet was successful in point of attendance, 
in interest, in importance of work accom- 
plished, and from a social stand-point, goes 
without saying. With an excellent Board 
of Officers, with a membership of nearly 
6,000 active and enthusiastic wheelmen, 
with a substantial balance in the treas- 
ury, with a new official bulletin, and 
everything working in perfect harmony, 
the League of American Wheelmen may 
proudly look back upon its meeting at 
Buffalo as avery tall milestone to mark 
its progress on the sure road to honor and 
usefulness. 

Again Remus has packed up his pedals, 
put his wheel in ‘‘ curl papers,” paid his 
hotel bill, and reluctantly turned his face 
station-ward. The streets are full of revel- 
ers now;— for it is the evening of the 
‘¢ Glorious Fourth,” and one of these sud- 
denly bars his progress. 

‘¢ Won’t ye (hic) letterfeller ride that— 
that thing? I’ll be ver’ caref’] (hic).” 

‘* But, my friend,” Remus replies, 
as he points to the useless cranks, ‘* don’t 
you see there are no pedals?” 

‘¢ Oh, yesh, I — I shee — course I shee. 
’*Scuse a filler. won't ye (hic) ? Good ev’n!” 
and assaying a pull at his hat-brim, he 
reeled on. 

And then, a little farther along: ‘* Goot- 
py, Mr. Veelmans! Goome again some 
udder dimes ; und goot-luck mit you!” 

Good-by ! 

At length the station is reached; again 
the bicycle hangs in mid air, and then dis- 
appears into the black, cavernous depth of 
the baggage car. Remus seeks ‘* Lower 
4” in the ** Rienzi ;” the wheels revolve ; 
they are rushing into the night, and the 
Buffalo meet of the League of American 
Wheelmen is but a memory. 


Charles Richards Dodge. 


HAUT. 


Machias and Mt. Desert steamers. 
Coming to the mouth of the Penobscot, 
which name he was at the pains of labo- 
riously spelling Pentegoiiet, he found 
himself in the midst,of a group of islands 
which extended a dozen leagues to sea 
from the main land. The chief of these 
islands he christened Isle des Monts 
Deserts, and recorded in his log that it 
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‘* forms one of the extremities of the mouth 
on the east;” going on to add that the 
other side of the outlet of the Pentegoiiet 
was flanked with ‘‘ low land called by the 
savages Bedahedec, to the west of the 
former, the two being distant from each 
other nine or ten leagues. Almost mid- 
way between these,’’ continues the record 
of Sieur de Champlain, ‘‘ out in the ocean, 
there is another island very high and con- 
spicuous, which on this account I have 
named Isle Haute.” 

Later in the same cruise Sieur de Cham- 
plain, returning eastward, anchored for 
the night off the last named island; but he 
makes no mention of landing there. 
‘¢ This voyage,” remarks General J. M. 
Brown, in an address delivered in 1875 
before the Maine Historical Society, 
‘*resulted in giving to two of our most 
prominent and beautiful islands the names 
they still bear, Mount Desert and Isle 
Haut ;” but many are the vicissitudes which 
have befallen the latter title in the three 
centuries which have wasted away since it 
was first applied. Champlain himself, on 
his large map of 1652, spelled it Jsle 
Flaulte; others made of it Isle Haut, Isle 
Har, and as we come down to later days, 
Isle au Haute, Isle au Haut, and Isle of 
Holt. Just when the present mongrel 
form came into vogue has not been traced, 
and perhaps is hardly worth the trouble of 
investigation. A Bangor lady. who is 
greatly interested in the island, furnishes 
an ingenious but casily probable theory 
of the origin of this spelling, which is 
worth noting. As the old spelling of the 
French word é/e was zsle, and it was pro- 
nounced in two syllables, the transition 
seems easy in ‘the mouths of sailors and 
fishermen from Il-le Haulte to Isle o’ 
Holt, and by Great Island of Holt, to 
distinguish it from Little Isle of Holt; 
‘‘and it seems easy from Il-le Haulte,” 
she continues, ‘to Isle au Haute—I 
have seen it thus on wall maps of Maine — 
and finally to Isle au Haut.” 

There have been, it is true, various in- 
genious translations of Isle au Haut as 
‘the island on the high seas,” and ‘the 
upper of a group;” but in the face of 
Sieur de Champlain’s record such far- 
fetched explanations scarcely commend 
themselves. It is a pity that the original 
form is not again adopted, and the title 
Isle Haute restored to its prjstine use and 
dignity. 

Ten years later, in 1614, Captain John 
Smith, of redoubtable memory, cruised 


along the New England coast, finding ‘‘ a 
Countrie rather to affright, than to delight 
one.” ‘* As farre as I could see to the East- 
ward of it,” he writes from the Bay of 
Pennobscot, as it pleases him to spell it, 
‘¢is nothing but such high craggy Cliffy 
Rocks and stony Iles, that I wondered 
such great trees could grow on so hard 
foundations. And how to describe 
a more plaine spectacle of desolation or 
more barren I knowe not. Yet the sea there 
is the strangest fish-pond I ever saw; and 
those barren Isles so furnished with good 
woods, springs, fruits, fish, and foules, that it 
makes mee thinke though the Coast be 
rockie, and thus affrightable; the Vallies, 
Plaines and interior parts may well be verie 
fertile.” Among the ‘‘ remarkablest Isles” 
of the bay Captain Smith mentions first 
‘* the highest Isle or Sorico,” this being un- 
doubtedly the Indian name of Isle au Haut ; 
but he makes no mention of landing there. 
His impressions of the coast it will be seen, 
were very like those of worthy Sieur de 
Champlain,who records that he encountered 
‘¢ numerous islands, rocks, shoals, banks and 
breakers on all sides so that it was marvel- 
lous to behold.” 

For the century following the visits of 
these navigators the history of the island is 
lost in obscurity. The red men frequented 
its rocky shores, and doubtless more than 
one voyaging European, who has left no 
known record, landed or dwelt there; but 
what or who, it is not now possible to say. 
Of the part the Indians played in the life 
of Isle au Haut one can only guess from 
such imperfect indications as may be labo- 
riously spelled out by the patient expert 
from the traces of their presence which are 
still be to be found on every hand. That 
the dusky aborigines frequented the place 
is sufficiently proved by the extent of the 
Indian remains, as indeed there is abun- 
dant evidence that all the islands along the 
main coast were familiar resorts of the red 
men in the days when Arebecque still flour- 
ished and its bashack ruled over the land. 

The relics which are nowadays found are 
chiefly arrow and spear heads. In the 
village are shown some beautiful points of 
agate and jasper, wrought by some cunning 
artificer who probably obtained his material 
from Cape Blomidon or thereabouts, in 
days, of course, Jong antecedent to the era 
of Acadia and the English settlements on 
the coast. Some of the spear-heads are 
five or six inches long, and most elegant in 
form, while from this size the specimens 
diminish to an inch or less. 
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But it is in the records of their feasts that 
the Indians have left most unmistakable 
traces, and one can but look upon the extent 
of these with a feeling something akin 
to awe. The shell-heaps which exist on 
Kimball’s Island, Burnt Island, and at the 
thoroughfare on Isle au Haut itself, are 
extensive enough to make one wonder that 
there are any bivalves left alive in the whole 
Gulf of Maine! The gormandizing of 
the famous old Roman gluttons sinks into 
insignificance beside the boundless rapacity 
of these reveling red men, to whom even 
the extravagant profusion of a Rhode Isl- 
and clam-bake would be but a trifling whet 
to the appetite. The shell-heaps have been 
idly scratched over at the edges by casual 
visitors, but still await careful, systematic 
investigation. In the summer of 1884 a 
portion of a most curious notched knife or 
saw of stone and the fragments of an 
elaborately decorated pot of earthen ware 
were dug up there, and undoubtedly an ex- 
ploration of the middens by experts would 
bring to light many interesting and valu- 
able relics, from which it would be possi- 
ble to recover much of the history of the 
Indian occupation of the island. The 
heaps consist chiefly of clam-shells, with 
a comparatively slight mixture of ashes, 
whelks, bones of fish and deer, and in their 
present condition at least afford convenient 
and intellectually restful amusement for 
whoever chooses to idle away a summer 
morning in digging them over. The chances 
are not, it is true, largely in favor of the 
amateur excavator’s making many novel 
and valuable discoveries, but the golden 
possibilities lie always before him! 

Long after the white men had taken 
possession of the island the Indian contin- 
ued to visit it for fishing and hunting, and 
itis within the memory of some of the 
more venerable of the older inhabitants 
that their wigwams have dotted the north- 
western slopes in the neighborhood of 
Point Lookout, where the club-house now 
stands. 

Permanent English settlers first came to 
Isle au Haut in 1792, when Pelatiah and 
Henry Barter took up their abode here. 
They had been preceded a year or two 
earlier by Robert Douglass, who came to 
the island with his son; but the father 
having succumbed to hardship or disease, 
the son buried him in a roughly-hewn slab 
coffin, and abandoned the place. He sub- 
sequently returned, indeed, and his de- 
scendants are still to be found in the 
village ; but in the meantime, the Barters 
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had taken up their abode on the wild 
slopes of the island, and from continued 
residence may, perhaps, be fairly enough 
considered the pioneers of the modern set- 
tlement. 

By 1832 the population, according to 
Williamson’s somewhat doubtful statement, 
had increased to about seventy-five families. 
In 1874, Isle au Haut, with a few of the 
islets adjoining, was set off from Deer Isle, 
and erected into an independent township. 
This was done upon the petition of the 
inhabitants, who seem, from the earliest 
days when they had a settlement, to have 
been unusually given to memorializing the 
State Legislature upon the smallest excuse. 
Whoever is curious in such matters may 
find in their proper place in the State 
archives any number of petitions and the 
like, wherein the fisher folk set forth with 
plainness and decision their desires, their 
grievances and their needs. It is hardly 
necessary, here, to enter into the details of 
these documents, which are of local interest, 
it is true, but which do not much concern 
the general reader. 

It is not for its historic past that the 
visitor enjoys Isle au Haut, and what 
words can describe the island so that those 
who have not seen it may have some defi- 
nite idea of its charm? It is easy to say 
that it is an undulating land, with shores 
mostly bold and set about with bays and 
headlands ; that it is mountainous enough 
to well deserve the title Sieur de Cham- 
plain bestowed upon it; that its beautiful 
pond lies set in birch-wooded slopes, like 
a dew-drop ina lupin leaf; that from the 
saddle-like ridge of the island one sees the 
most enchanting views of sea and land, of 
distant hills and of nearer islets flocking 
together; but when all this and much 
more has been said, the secret of its charm 
has, after all, somehow eluded the en- 
deavor to ensnare it in the mesh of words. 
The land, at first view, is much like many 
another on the Maine coast, save that 
it is more lofty and more wild, but there 
is a subtle spell about it which was well 
expressed by the discriminating visitor who 
looked about her at landing, and, with a 
prophetic sigh for the wrench of parting 
when she should leave, exclaimed, *¢ Oh, 
dear, this is one of those dreadful places 
that you get so cruelly fond of!” 

The island is, roughly speaking. — that 
being a convenient ‘phrase to substitute for 
a too tedious accuracy, — about six miles 
long and, on the average, three wide, its 
general trend being from north to south. 
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Directly north of it is Burnt Island, while 
ina generous cove notched in its north-east 
corner, lies Kimball’s Island, of old some- 
times called the ‘ Little Isle of Holt.” 
The Thoroughfare between the latter and 
the main island serves as an excellent 
harbor, and the sight when foul weather 
crowds this with fishing-craft is one of the 
most picturesque to be found anywhere 
along the coast. These seiners and coast- 
ers are far more varied and individual 
than the fisher-boats of Massachusetts 
Bay, retaining many archaic characteris- 
tics which fill with unbounded delight the 
soul of the marine artist. Their crews, 
too, are as racy specimens of their kind as 
could be found in the pages of Captain 
Marryat. Stuffed into the close cabin of 
one of these seiners some stormy night, 
with the temperature in the nineties from 
the small but active stove, the air com- 
pletely transmuted into tobacco smoke, — 
for your genuine tar, perhaps from being 
forced to breathe pure air so much of the 
time, can endure a fouler atmosphere than 
a miner, —what tales may one not hear, 
of shipwreck, mutiny, adventures near and 
far, with the accounts of veritable portents 
without number ! 

At the southern end of the island is an- 
other haven in which the fishermen take 
refuge from rough weather, Head Harbor, 
flanked by the bold promontories, Eastern 
and Western Heads. Offeach of these lofty 
points in turn lies a quaint little rocky 
islet, named the one the Eastern, the other 
the Western Ear. On the western shore 
are the bays, Moore’s Harbor and Seal 
Trap, separated by the spendid promontory 
of Moore’s Head, from which the view is en- 
chanting. The innumerable islands which 
are scattered about so thickly as to defy all 
attempts at learning their names in a single 
season, the curling surf white on many a 
point and ledge, the undulating horizon 
line of the mainland, with sea and sky, 
combine to form such a picture as one sees 
seldom but remembers long. Seal Trap — 
which the islanders persistently call ‘‘ Sile 
Trap,” a rendering which has led some 
fanciful souls to fancy the term to be really 
‘“‘ Ciel Trap”—is said to have been 
named from a great catch of seals once 
made there by the fixing of a seine across its 
narrow mouth. These animals abound 
all about the island, and not having been 
much shot at, are unusually tame and ac- 
cordingly most obligingly picturesque. 

On the cliffs at Moore’s Head is one of 
the most striking natural curiosities of the 
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island, and one which takes no mean rank 
among the wonders of the whole Gulf of 
Maine, the Cobweb Ledge. On the face 
of the bluff is the picture of a gigantic 
web, such as might have been woven by a 
titanic spider of the age of the mammoth 
and the mastodon. From the cliff above 
only a few of its lines can be seen, light 
gray upon the darker stone; but viewed 
from a boat off the mouth of Seal Trap the 
form is complete and well-nigh perfect. 

Farther down on the same shore of the 
island is Duck Harbor, about which, in 
the opinion of many, lies the most beautiful 
portion of Isle au Haut. The entrance of 
this little bay is so hidden as to be almost 
imperceptible until the mariner is close 
upon it, although the hill which guards it 
on the southern side affords a convenient 
landmark by which to shape one’s course. 
The harbor is named from a_ hunting 
memorable in the annals of the place, 
when, some half a century ago, the inhab- 
itants took advantage of the moulting 
season which rendered the sea-ducks inca- 
pable of flight, and surrounding large 
flocks of the unlucky birds with boats, 
herded them like sheep into this cove, 
there to slaughter them at leisure. Great 
stories are told of the number of ducks 
secured, and, if the half be true, the souls 
of the Isle au Haut good-wives must have 
come to loathe the sight of a sea-duck as 
the wayward Israelites loathed the over- 
abundant quails in the Wilderness. 

Not to continue at too great length the 
geographical features of the coast, it is 
only necessary to mention farther that 
there are other harbors, and that the rocks 
of Western Head are grandly rugged. On 
the shore of Burnt Island, separated from 
Isle au Haut but by a few rods, is the 
Friar, a detached rock bearing a really 
remarkable resemblance to a monk with 
cowl thrown backward. The custom of 
requiring passing sailors, of whatever sex 
or condition, to doff the hat in salutation 
to the Friar is presumably a recent innova- 
tion, but the name, at least, is of ancient 
origin. The tides wash the venerable 
father’s beard of sea-weed up and down, 
and only the irreverent would dare reflect 
that if the remainder of his person be on a 
scale proportionate to the head, his feet 
must descend to regions uncomfortably 
warm, if not theological even. 

A noble bluff on Western Head is known 
as Morris’s Mistake, from the adventure of 
Captain — afterward Commodore — Mor- 
ris, who ran the sloop-of-war john Adams 
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ashore here in a fog. The tide on the 
flood rushes into the chasm near by with a 
tremendous surge, and after a storm the 
effect is superb. 

The northern part of Isle au Haut rises 
into two peaks from which the views are 
beyond praise, that from the smaller much 
resembling the outlook from Newport 
Mountain, Mt. Desert, with the added 
advantage of having Mt. Desert included, 
and for decorative uses the latter island is 
unsurpassed. The multitude of islets to 
be seen is only to be reckoned by hundreds ; 
Martinicus and Monhegan are to be seen 
towards the south; Vinal Haven, Deer 
Isle and the smaller fry down to tiny 
Flake Island, lying like a jewel on the sea 
off Point Lookout, all help to add pictu- 
resqueness or beauty to the scene. 

For natural beauty Isle au Haut is 
certainly not surpassed on all the beautiful 
Maine coast, except that Mt. Desert is 
larger and has more of it, and Isle au Haut 
still retains that freshness which, like the 
bloom of a grape, once brushed away can 
never be regained. 

The views of distant hills from Isle au 
Haut are a feature in themselves, and are 
so lovely that it would not be easy to over- 
praise them. Mt. Desert lies on the north- 
east, Blue Hill and far Katahdin show to 
the north, while on the north-west is to be 
seen the undulating outline of the Camden 
Hills. Especially to be loved and com- 
mended are these beautiful Camden Hills, 
blue as the sky in the sunny summer morn- 
ings, dun and unreal in misty noon, or 
purple and golden as the day dies. There 
is a certain gracious moment in the sunset 
when all the atmosphere about the hills is 
suddenly and magically transmuted into a 
haze of gold, through which the peaks gleam 
like waves of molten lava; then as the sun 
sinks lower there is a change no less instan- 
taneous, and the air is bereft of its splendid 
light, and the hills stand purple and puce 
against the saffron sky. These hills are 
always varying. What the sailors call the 
‘‘loom” affects them. Sometimes they 
rise high and bold in the air, while again 
they seem flattened and lessened. But, seen 
from whatever point and under whatever 
conditions, they are still beautiful with a 
fascination which gains steadily upon the 
beholder day by day. 

Samuel Titcomb, who in 1785 surveyed 
Isle au Haut for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, soberly reported that ‘‘ about 
one-fifth part of this island is of a middling 
quality and the rest very ordinary.” From 
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an agricultural stand-point this may be ex- 
act enough, since it would be indeed a 
credulously hopeful farmer who would 
attempt the tillage of the more rocky por- 
tions of the island; but from the more 
modern outlook of the summer visitor the 
statement is deliciously absurd. 

Titcomb’s map puts the island down as 
containing 4,968 acres; but a more exact 
survey makes it something like a thousand 
acres larger. The village, so called, is 
situated on the Thoroughfare, being made 
up of a fair number of tidy houses, a church, 
a deserted warehouse, and a couple of 
stores. One of the last named uses’ the 
whole side of its roof for a sign-board, that 
it may thus attract the attention of any 
stranger craft which may chance into the 
harbor. 

The church is a tiny box with a good 
deal of steeple, and an enviable nearness to 
a matchless row of willows which artists 
are never weary of painting. The sacred 
edifice is a monument to feminine enter- 
prise ; and indeed it must be confessed that 
godliness at Isle au Haut is almost exclu- 
sively a feminine accomplishment. <A 
quarter of a century ago a petition was 
sent to the Maine Home Missionary Society 
asking for a spiritual shepherd, and to it 
were affixed, in forlorn uncompanioned 
state, the names of twenty-nine women 
and but one masculine signature, even that 
belonging to an Elder andan ‘ off-islander,” 
as the Nantucketers would say; and from 
that day to this the weaker sex has taken 
both the charge and most of the benefits 
of religion upon the island. ‘I allus 
*sposed,” a New Bedford mariner once re- 
marked, ‘‘ that ’twas allowed for sailors to 
get the benefits o’ grace through their 
wives, along o’ the women’s havin’ so 
much more time to give to such things ;” 
and it may be upon this theory that the 
theology of Isle au Haut is arranged. 
Quaintly and appropriately enough, the 
church has a ship’s bell in its little belfry, 
whose tinkle is so suggestive of things 
nautical as to provoke instant comparison 
of the edifice to a gospel ark. 

Next in importance to the religious priv- 
ileges of-a community, and often, indeed, 
im these wicked and degenerate days 
ranked above them, are its mail facilities. 
The subject is chiefly deserving of mention 
here for the sake of the mail-carrier, an 
ancient mariner who has outlived the term 
of life scripturally allotted to mankind, 
yet who goes sturdily to and from Green’s 
Landing, Deer Isle, in winter as in sum- 
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mer. During the past season he had a 
new ‘* pea-pod” made, and so pleased 
was the old man with the new boat that 
he forthwith proceeded to row over to 
Deer Isle and back, six miles each way, to 
try his new craft. In winter he takes a 
sledge in his row-boat, pulls through the 
open water, sledges it over the ice-fields, 
and thus makes his journey in the fashion 
of a genuine Arctic explorer. Often the 
floes cover a large part of the distance to 
Green’s Landing, the numerous islands 
favoring the growth and detention of the 
ice. This picturesque feature of Isle au 
Haut life, however, will not long endure, 
as already there is talk of steam ferry to 
Rockland, which will make the old fisher- 
man’s services superfluous. 

Beside one of the wharves of the village 
lies, rotting, a schooner which once played 
its part in exciting smuggling exploits, a 
moral warning, in its decrepit and deserted 
old age, of the ruin which sooner or later 
overtakes the boldest transgressor, and 
probably as little heeded as moral warn- 
ings are generally. The houses are tidy, 
comfortable structures, with doors which 
open most hospitably to the stranger and 
the wayfarer. The only modern building 
of importance, although already a crop of 
summer cottages is coming on _ both 
thriftily and speedily, is the Club House 
on Point Lookout. This is owned by a 
party of gentlemen, who use it for the 
accommodation of themselves and their 
friends, and it is pervaded by an atmos- 
phere.of private hospitality, free alike from 
ostentation and the faintest trace of that 
awful vulgarity which makes of the typical 
summer hotel a horror and a delusion. 
Its cheery red roof is visible almost to 
Green’s Landing; while from its broad 
piazzas the views are exquisite. Golden 
indeed are the days one passes at the Club 
House, for never were quiet and tranquillity 
more absolute than here. He who fears 
solitude, and who desires to avoid Madame 
Nature except when she is_ fashionably 
attired, will do well to shun Isle au Haut 
until those melancholy days shall overtake 
her which are the lot of such islands as 
fashion has chosen for her own. He who 
is content with the purest and most invig- 
orating air, with nature wild and unso- 
phisticated, with excellent boating, and 
enticing points of interest beguiling to the 
excursionist in all directions, with capital 
fishing, gunning, bathing, and climbing, 
will find the island a little paradise. 

For the amateur naturalist Isle au Haut 


has many attractions. Its flora is unusu- 
ally rich and varied, its orchids being es- 
pecially interesting ; while it has butterflies 
enough to afford opportunity for the en- 
tomologist to render himself thoroughly 
obnoxious to all his friends for at least 
one season. Less scientifically inclined 
visitors have every chance to follow the 
universal sea-shore diversions of drying 
unfortunate starfishes and sea-urchins, of 
gathering shells and sea-moss, and all that 
varied and useless assortment of curiosities 
which smell so ill, and which one is so 
utterly at a loss what to do with on going 
away. Sea-cucumbers come up on the 
fish-hooks now and then, and here and 
there one stumbles upon a stray whale’s rib 
on the beach; and in short the island 
lacks none of the childlike joys of the sea- 
shore in general. 

It is to be regretted that there is not a 
more goodly show of folk-lore concerning 
Isle au Haut than has yet appeared. 
There is, it is true, the veracious tale of 
Uncle ’Zekiel and the Devil, the incident 
of which happened within the memory of 
man, and the scene of which is a charming 
birch-grown ledge in the northern part of 
the island. Uncle ’Zekiel was a kindly 
and jovial soul, who delighted in: cards, 
for the playing of which he was wont to 
cross the island from the village to the 
house of sundry cronies living near Doug- 
lass Cove. Returning homeward late one 
night after a jolly evening, he was horrified, 
on nearing the ledge mentioned, to perceive 
the Father of Evil jauntily seated thereon, 
in evident waiting for victims. Uncle 
’*Zekiel did not tarry to parley, but started 
in the direction of home with an agility 
and swiftness which did credit to his years ; 
while Satan, with much nimbleness, slipped 
from his seat and gave chase. For a time 
the race was not unequal ; but it was not to 
be expected that earthly legs and lungs 
should be a match for infernal ones in en- 
durance, and Uncle ’Zekiel soon felt the 
hot breath of his pursuer on his very cheek. 
Luckily, at this juncture he bethought him- 
self of the cards in his pocket, and, seizing 
them, he flung them behind him with the 
quickness of desperation. The fiend, 
unable to resist the temptation to provide 
himself with the means of whiling away 
tedious hours, halted to gather up the 
scattered bits of pasteboard, and, while he 
delayed, Uncle ’Zekiel, spurred to fresh 
vigor by a sudden hope, raced valiantly 
forward and made good his escape. 

It is unfortunately necessary to add that 
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Uncle ’Zekiel himself, at least in his later 
years, denounced this whole story as a 
malicious fabrication ; but if any one doubt 
the tale, there is the Devil’s Ledge to this 
very day to testify to its absolute verity ; 
and in the neighborhood, many a timid 
maiden has since that day beheld sundry 
gristly and grewsome phantoms, —a fact 
which clearly shows the place to be a 
favorite haunt of inhabitants of another 
world. 

Doubtless the good wives of the island, 
over their tea, or the captains, as they smoke 
through winter afternoons at the store, 
tell many another quaint legend of the 
supernatural. The place is too charming 
to be neglected by the races of the uncanny, 
and, even so lately as last summer, a lady, 
resting upon the slopes of Eastern Head, 
heard, rising from underground, a mysteri- 
ous singing, that could come only from 
some buried city, some fairy palace under- 
ground, or some undiscovered cave of the 
jolly and busy gnomes. 

Of folk-lore of a more commonplace 
character there is less scarcity. On Kim- 
ball’s Island, just across the thoroughfare 
from the village, is a field where the opu- 
lent, if socially somewhat doubtful, Captain 
Kidd is held to have buried portions of his 
inexhaustible treasure, beside which, it 
may be remarked in passing, that of Monte 
Cristo was after all a mere bagatelle. 
The oldest inhabitants speak mysteriously 
of the remnants of a wharf at ‘* Money 
Point,” the origin of which was lost in the 
mists of antiquity even in their fathers’ 
days; and there are even tales of barrels of 
doubloons and bales of priceless jewels 
taken away by sinister and enigmatical 
strangers, who came from over seas, di- 
rected by information traditional in their 
families. To the present day there exists 
faith sufficient to bring from the main 
parties to search, and scarcely a season 
passes without the appearance of some new 
pit on the slopes about Money Cove. 

Perhaps under this same category, too, 
should come the tradition that the ledges 
about the island are growing, although this 
may be said to have a certain left-handed 
scientific support. Old fishermen stoutly 
maintain that ledges which in their youth 
only showed in a low run of tides are now 
ordinarily visible; and there is at least a 
possible connection between this statement 
and the theory of Professor Shaler, that the 
entire coast of Maine,— and of New Eng- 
land, for that matter, — depressed by the 
enormous weight of the ice of the glacial 
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period, is gradually rising again. On the 
other hand, Titcomb’s map of 1785 lays 
down an island of twenty acres where now 
are the Brandy ledges, a surf-swept reef of 
rocks to the north-west of Isle au Haut. 

Speaking of ledges reminds one of an- 
other reef in the same quarter, the title of 
which illustrates what a pity it is that more 
of the Indian names have not been pre- 
served in the Island and its neighborhood, 
those which have survived being musical 
enough to make one long for more. Very 
likely it was the liquid trisyllable which 
inspired the poet to rhyme of the ledge 
lying west of Isle au Haut, which rejoices 
in the name of 
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“The skipper sailed or east or west 
From lone Seguin to far Menan, 
Ere doom’s harsh voice rung in his ears 
From the hoarse surf of Snippershan. 


“Soft plash the waves in summer noons 
Along the black reefs’ ragged span ; 
But madly hiss the breakers wild 
Through winter nights on Snippershan. 


“ Fate casts the lot for each and all; 
A bubble is the life of man 
As frail as those tHat seething burst 
In the fierce waves on Snippershan.” 


There have been times when the smug- 
gling which goes on constantly along our 
sea-board has been so lively about Isle au 
Haut as to take on something of that pict- 
uresqueness which every _ story-reader 
knows belongs to it by right. There is 
a certain spot near the wharf where, soon 
after the war of 1812, a revenue officer, 
whose name tradition variously preserves 
as Lazarus and Lazaro, was shot by the 
promoters of the unlawful traffic. At that 
time the island was a'regular depot for con- 
traband goods, and upon the occasion in 
question a quantity of merchandise had 
been discovered by the revenue officers, 
Lazaro being detailed to stand guard over 
the goods during the night. Tradition has 
it that the smugglers came to recover posses- 
sion during the hours of darkness, and that 
Lazaro, hearing them, discharged his mus- 
ket. Aiming by the flash of his gun, the 
smugglers shot him, and carrying his body 
out into the Thoroughfare they sank it. At 
low water the next day his powder-horn 
floated, and, being still attached by its 
cord, led to the discovery of the body. 
One narrator gravely adds that he remem- 
bers the blood stains which for more than 
a score of years remained upon the rocks 
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on the beach, resisting the washing alike of 
rains anu tides. 

Of smuggling in later years there are 
equally minute if less bloody tales. It is 
related how one captain long pursued the 
unlawful calling with a boldness and 
address which distinguished him through 
all the country around, on one occasion 
actually scuttling his schooner to prevent 
capture by the revenue cutter. One fated 
day, however, the bold captain was seized 
and haled to the mainland for trial and for 
punishment. 

‘** They give him six months in jail,” the 
narrator of this event said, —‘‘ six long, 
weary months in jail. An’ thet,” he added 
reflectively, looking out over the blue waters 
the smuggler’s keel had plowed, ‘an’ 
thet spiled his reputation ; an’ it just seemed 
to spile his principle too.” 

There are not wanting those who, in the 
envious security of Deer Isle, accuse the 
Isle au Haut mariners of still knowing 
more of the import trade than they do of 
the tariff; but this may be regarded as one of 
those imputations which it is easy to utter, 
not wholly impossible to believe, but difficult 
to establish, beside being, upon the whole, 
not our affair at all. 

A parting word must be said of the Isle 
au Haut climate. Whether that conven- 
ient although unfortunately not patentable 
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heater, the Gulf Stream, which so moderates 
the rigors of Newport and Nantucket, has 
any part in the matter is not determined 
but certain it is that the temperature of Isle 
au Haut is the most equable to be found 
on the islands of the Gulf of Maine. Mt. 
Desert has taken advantage of its rival’s 
superiority in this respect to have fruit and 
vegetables raised at Isle au Haut; but 
these will in the near future be retained 
for home consumption. Partly from the 
elevation of the island, partly from its dis- 
tance out at sea, there is a most delightful 
and unusual purity and vigor in the air, 
which, taken in connection with its mild- 
ness, renders the climate as agreeable as it 
is healthful. 

The description of one island may read 
much like the description of any other ; but 
one island differeth from another as one star 
differeth from another star in glory. Set 
down in cold print the sunset splendors, 
the soft airs, and the balmy breath of Isle 
au Haut may seem hackneyed things; but 
to one who has known them the simple 
mention brings a thrill, and he longs again 
to feel his foot on those wild slopes, once 
more to fill his lungs with that air like 
wine, and, as of old, to feast his eyes upon 
those views of sea and shore more beautiful 
than any words can tell. 


Arlo Bates. 
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Tuis iris-tinted shell 
Is breathing ceaselessly, 
With mimic surge and swell, 
The music of the sea. 


And so, deep in my heart, 
That made an empty choice, 
Rings clear, while years depart, 

The music of her voice. 


R. K. Munkittrick. 
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DID not blame her 
—no, not a whit, 
and yet it was tough 
all the same. I sat 
there and thought it 
over, alone in my 
room, for my chum 
had gone home to 
spend Sunday. The 
wind was howling 
away outside, like a 
Pawnee on the war- 
path, and the snow 
—the first of the sea- 
son — was blustering 
about the corners 

and whirling against the windows. It 

was a beastly night, and I thanked my 
lucky stars for a jolly open fire, and a pipe, 
and a lounging-chair. I was very easy, so 
far as bodily comfort went, but my mind 
was anything but at rest, as I sat there puff- 
ing away and thinking —of all things in 
the world for a college man to think of 
seriously — of a woman, Kitty Dorrance. 

That is, I was thinking in the first place of 

boating, and boating always set me to think- 

ing of her. To begin with, you see, it 
was a boat that first brought us together, 
and it came about in this way. 

We fellows had all been down to Salt 
Island Light for rock-cod. There’s an 
ancient mariner down there, named Elias 
Cobbet, who is a sort of queer character, 
an old sailor with a wooden leg and no end 
of yarns to spin. He will take you out in 
his boat, let you catch your own fish, and 
afterwards allow you to cut the vegetables 
for a chowder and make your own coffee, 
and he doesn’t charge you much more for 
the whole affair than you’d pay for a fish 
and game dinner at Taft’s. So it is quite 
the thing for the fellows to go down of a 
Saturday and spend the day. AsT said, 
we had gone down; and along in the after- 
noon I happened to stroll away down to 
the off side of the island to see a crow’s 
nest in an old pine tree. I saw the crow’s 
nest, but when I got back to Elias’s house, 
I found the boys gone, and the old man 
sitting outside the door on a keg, whittling 
a bit of shingle. He looked up as I came 
along, and rolled the tobacco from one 
side of his mouth to the other. 

‘¢ Yer mates pear t’ hev went,” said he. 
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‘¢That’s so, now, young fellow, they’re 
went ’athout ye, that’s the fact on’t. 
Mebbe they raly furgot ye, but fur my 
part I think’s more’n likely they done it 
for a joke.” 

Inasmuch as it was only the week before 
that I had locked Waterman into the wood- 
closet for a grind, and left him there two 
hours, I was inclined to agree with Elias 
that they ‘* done it for a joke.” 

Of course the next thing was to devise 
some way of getting even with the fellows, 
and the first thing to be done was to find 
some way of reaching the mainland. Elias 
seemed to be rather doubtful as to whether 
he ‘* could raise a boat or not,” but having 
been gone quite long enough to raise one 
from the seed, he at last came back with 
the cheering news that he had ‘+ found me 
a chance.” 

** Dorrents’ little gal is goin’ right over 
to the Centre for the mail,” he explained, 
‘*and says she’d jest as lives take ye as not. 
My dingy’s stove in, or I’d a sot ye over 
myself; I cal’late to patch her up ’long 
next week some time.” 

Giving Elias his expected quarter for this 
service, I made all haste across to the land- 
ing, and found waiting me a pretty white 
boat and ‘‘ Dorrents’ little gal,” who proved 
to be a pretty young woman of sixteen or 
seventeen, with an uncommonly stunning 
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pair of dark eyes. She wore a trig blue 
yachting dress, and held the painter of her 
boat in a coil in her left hand. As I came 
up she looked first puzzled, and then openly 
amused. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said I, ‘*I was 
looking for—you cannot be ‘ Dorrents’ 
little gal?’” 

‘¢ That is what Elias calls me,” she re- 
plied, smiling. ‘* Are you the ‘ youngster 
whose mates left him stranded’ that Elias 
just told me of?” 

‘*T suppose Iam,” said I. ‘* Of course 
I thought you were some little aborigine, in 
a shaker bonnet, who would pull me over 
to land in a leaky punt.” 

‘* And of course,” she rejoined, gayly, 
‘*T thought that you were some little school- 
boy who was bird-nesting, and got left 
behind.” 

Upon this we both laughed, and in a 
minute more we were in her trim little 
lapstreak, pulling across to the ‘+ Centre.” 
It seemed that she was a daughter of Judge 
Dorrance, of Burnham. Judge Dorrance 
is a queer old duffer, with a face like a wal- 
nut doll’s. He is about as lively in appear- 
ance as an Egyptian mummy, but they say 
he is so fond of fairy stories that he hasa 
long shelf of them in the very middle of his 
law library. Whenever he has a hard case 
to think out he takes his daughter and 





leaves for a week at Salt Island, where he 
has fitted himself a den in an old house on 
the seaward shore. The daughter herself 
told me all this, except the description of 
her father. She was 2 nice, frank sort of 
girl, without any silly airs, and a fellow 
could talk with her as easily as he would 
to his own sister. She insisted upon row- 
ing herself, and she pulled cross-handed 
with the regular fisherman’s stroke that 
Elias had taught her. I coached her a bit, 
and we grew very jolly and friendly. I 
told her about the trick the fellows had 
played on me. 

‘* Tll tell you away to be even with 
them,” said she, with her eyes flashing 
and the dimples in her cheeks playing 
away like mad. ‘* We won’t row to the 
Centre at all. It is no use to try to catch 
them that way. I’ll take you over to Sandy 
Cove, and you can cut through the pines 
to the stage-road and get the fast coach up 
from the beach, and you'll be in Burnham 
half an hour before the others. Won’t it 
be fun?” 

She was determined to do it, and, in 
fact, as I learned later on, she is a bit of a 
spoiled child, with a decided will of her 
own, — though of course I did not wish to 
take her out of her way, — and the upshot 
was that we did it. I caught the coach, 
reached Burnham at six, and when the 
boys came into the club, half an hour later, 
I was sitting comfortably down to bread 
and ham, and asked them politely what 
made them so late to supper. 
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This meeting was the beginning of a de- 
lightful friendship between Miss Dorrance 
and myself. It was not in the least of a 
flirtation, though it did grow after a while 
into something warmer than mere friend- 
liness. She was charmed to find that I 
was a boating man. She adored the water, 
and every fine evening her jaunty little 
cedar boat, ‘‘ Elfin Queen,” was on the 
river with her old father in the stern. 
Sometimes she took me, for she was trying 
to learn to pull in better form, but generally 
she went only with the Judge. 

It was in Fresh- 
man year that I 
first met her, in 
May, ,and just be- 
fore our first col- 
lege race. Of 
course I was wild 
over the prospect, 
and talked big, as 
all Freshmen will, 
and, like the con- 
ceited young don- 
key I was, really 
had not a doubt 
of our coming in 
away ahead in the 





race. Kitty was 
eager and _inter- 
ested, too. She 


promised to wear 
our colors, 
and she be- 
lieved in us 
from the 
bottom of 
her heart. 
She had a 
plan of our 
course, —a 
fine sweep 
it is, down 
the river, 
around Birch Island and back again, — 
which she kept pinned above the writing- 
desk, in her own little parlor. She had 
a photograph of the crew taken in the 
gig, and she knew the age and weight 
of every fellow in the boat. She was 
as proud of us as we were of ourselves, 
— a fellow couldn’t say more, — and had 
vowed to make a banner for the boat-house 
if we only came in ahead. Then the great 
day really came, and we rowed a regular 
Freshman race, — started out with a tre- 
mendous spurt, and shook off all the other 
boats, and forged ahead like mad ; then the 
other fellows began to gain on us as we 
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came up the home stretch, and we lost our 
heads and pulled like maniacs, losing 
stroke and fairly turning the boat around ; 
and we came in three lengths behind the 
others, winded as if we’d pulled ten miles 
without a let-up. 

Idonotsupposea fellow ever knows again 
in his life just the same sort of disappoint- 
ment that he feels at losing his first boat- 
race. He hasworked so hard; he has used 
up strength enough for a dozen races; he 
was so absolutely sure of winning that he 
actually pitied the upper-classmen for being 
left behind by the 
Freshman boat, 
and then, after all, 
he is gloriously 
beaten himself. I 
tell you it is like a 
plunge into ice- 
water, and the 
worst of all this 
was that Kitty 
Dorrance lost her 
faith in me. 

**'You told me 
you were sure of 
winning,” she 
said; and no 
amount of expla- 
nation would 
make her look at 
the matter in any 
other way 

= “, than as a 
‘ ' desperate 
and final 
disgrace. 

I did not 
despair so 
easily my- 
self, and 
Sophomore 
year I was 
full of hope 
again, for we had replaced Wilson, a heavy 
fellow who couldn’t pull his own weight, by 
Latham, a young man who entered as Soph- 
omore from an English university, and 
had the name of being a crack oar. Even 
Kitty Dorrance allowed herself to catch a 
little of our enthusiasm. We had a superb 
crew and a fine, new gig, — we had pulled 
in an old one we bought from the Juniors, 
in our first race, — and I say, and always 
shall say, that we should have come in de- 
cently that year if luck had not been against 
us. To begin with, Latham turned giddy 
that morning and wasn’t himself at all; he 
didn’t more than half pull, and then, just 
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as we had doubled the island, his stretch- 
er-support gave way and we had to stop 
while he slipped it into a new groove ; and 
by thetime we were under way again, the 
race belonged to the Juniors, and we 
dragged in neck and neck with the Fresh- 
men, and hardly an inch in our favor. 

‘¢ Now,” announced Kitty, decidedly, 
the next time I sneaked over to call upon 
her, ** zow,I shall never believe in you 
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got the inside place. We were, of course, 
set up by that, and felt confident enough 
for anything. We were abreast of the 
Sophomores, who had the crack crew that 
year. The Seniors and Freshmen lagged 
behind, and things looked about six for 
the Sophomores and _half-a-dozen for us; 
but, just as we were rounding the island, 
little Smith, the coxswain, tried to take all 
the advantage of our position and set us 
an inch too near the shore, and there we 
were, stuck fast on a confounded sand-bar. 
Even the Freshmen passed us, and the fel- 
lows on the shore hooted and yelled like a 
band of Apaches. 

That was the last straw ; I gave up hop- 
ing then. We all gave up. We knew that 
the Fates were against us. I felt as though 
I didn’t care to pull another race, and 
about made up my mind to leave the crew 
and take to digging, though it was rather 
late in the day to run for literary honors. 

That summer vacation I was at Lake 
George, and Judge Dorrance, and Kitty, 
and her maiden aunt were there too. 
That was the year that Kitty changed 
from a jolly girl to a lovely woman, and, 
the first thing I knew, I had fallen over 
head and ears in love with her. She 
didn’t care a turn of her hand for me, 
though, or at least she said that she was 
fond of me, but would never marry me, 
on account of my ill-luck at boating. 

‘¢ It is no use, Harry,”’ she said, in her 








again. You were my favorite crew, and I 
wore your colors, and I was so ashamed 
that I took them off and put them in my 
pocket, and I shall never, never put them 
on again.” 

Of course I laughed. and told her that 
was all nonsense ; but she held to it, and in 
the Junior spring races not a bit of scarlet 
could you see, except in her cheeks and 
lips, where she couldn’t very well help it. 

Well, as usual, luck was against us. 
We drew lots for position that year, and 


pretty, tragic way. ‘I am fond of you, 
though you won't believe it; but I cannot 
be proud of you, and I must be proud of 
the manI marry. I may be foolish, and 
I know papa would call me superstitious, 
but I can’t help feeling that if you lose every 
race in college, you will fail in whatever 
you try todo. You'll always be attempt- 
ing things and making miserable failures, 
and the worst of it all is, Harry, that I 
could be fond of you if I tried; I really 
could.” 
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Now all this, you can fancy, was not 
very charming to a fellow who was hon- 
estly in love with a girl and felt that he 
couldn’t be happy without her ; and it was 
about this very thing I was thinking that 
night alone in my room. 

I looked the matter squarely in the face 
as I sat there, and I decided that to gain 
Kitty Dorrance I must help to win a boat- 
race somewhere and somehow, or die in 
the attempt. After awhile somebody ran 
up stairs two steps at a time, and knocking 
with one hand, opened the door with the 
other and burst in. It was Will Hamlin, 
who roomed at the foot of the stairs, and 
has pulled stroke in our boat ever since 
we’ve been in college. He is even more 
of a boating man thanIam. He isas fond 
of the sport for its own sake asI am for 
Kitty’s. We lit fresh pipes, and sat down 
comfortably before the fire to talk the 
whole matter over. 

‘¢ The trouble with us, I believe,” said 
Will, ‘‘is, and always has been, that we 
have no captain.” 

‘‘ There’s Randal—such as he is,” I 
suggested. 

‘* Yes,”’ growled Will, ‘there is Ran- 
dal, and there he’s been for the last three 
years, and a deuced pretty mess he’s made 
of it. I tell you another man with our 
material would have beaten every crew on 
the river, and that’s the plain truth of it.” 

‘* Well, I never stood out for Randal 
myself,” returned I, ‘*but he’s always 
been popular with the fellows. He meets 
when he pulls, and will never get over it; 
but whom would you put for captain if you 
had your say?” 

‘¢ Belairs,” said Hamlin, promptly. 

‘** Belairs?” said I, ** Douglass Belairs, 
that quiet chap? He has a superb stroke, 
but do you believe he’s capable of handling 
a crew and keeping them up to the mark ?” 

** T just do, that’s all,” said Hamlin, de- 
cidedly. ‘* He has the real stuff in him.” 

‘* And who would take his place and 
pull third?” 

‘*¢ Larribee, if you can make him,”’ re- 
plied Will. ‘*He ought to have been in 
the boat long ago.” 

Well, we talked and argued until after 
midnight, and the upshot was that we 
called a boating meeting the next week, 
and shoved Randal, put Belairs in his 
place, and succeeded in making Larribee 
promise to pull third. Perhaps we were 
conceited enough, but it did seem as if we 
had first-class material when we had things 
finally arranged. Belairs was captain and 
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bow, and a regular giant he is, too. I 
pulled second ; Ned Larribee, third; Will 
Hamlin, stroke, and little Smith was cox- 
swain. 

Belairs set us right to work in the **‘ gym” 
the very day of the election. How we did 
work that winter! It makes «a fellow’s 
muscles ache now to think of it. We 
gained the name of the maniacs, we went 
in for exercise so madly. We worked with 
dumb-bells, clubs, and rowing weights. 
We ran three times around the campus 
night and morning. We took plunges into 
ice-cold water after exercise, and Larribee, 
who was the head maniac, used to rub 
himself down with snow. We gave up 
smoking and dancing ; went to bed at nine 
o'clock and rose at six; and, in short, did 
everything that we didn’t like, and nothing 
that we did like, and made Spartans of 
ourselves generally. We were on the river 
just as soon as the ice went out, pulled 
twice a day, and by the eleventh of June, 
the day of the race, we were in first-class 
condition, every one of us, and we really 
felt that there was no crew that pulled in 
anything like as good form as ours, unless 
it was the Juniors. 

I wish you could have seen our crew 
that day when we were all ready and 
down on the floats. Belairs is superb, — 
as handsome as any Apollo you’d ever 
wish to see. Perfectly balanced and pro- 
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portioned, and not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh 
anywhere about him. 
One would think Larri- 
bee rather heavy; but 
he’s all muscle; and 
Hamlin looks about as 
much like rowing as a 
baby, — wrists as white 
and slender as a girl’s; 
he never burns or tans, 
and he has the most abso- 
lutely sleepy, indifferent 
face you ever saw; but 
you get him in our four- 
oar, and, by George! 
you'll see that the muscles 
of his wrists are steel ; 
and the way the great 
cords will play out, on 
his back is a caution to 
Romans. He’ll pull for 
miles and never get his 
eyes out of the boat; 
never get winded; never 
put on a spurt unless it’s 
called for; you should 
pull with him once to 
know what Hamlin is! 
As for myself, I’m no 
brag; but you can see + 
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for yourself I’ve no dead- 

wood in the way of flesh ; 

and—look here—will you just put your 
hand on my upper arm for a minute? 
Thank you! How is that for a biceps? 
But about the race. 

The Sophomores didn’t enter. Their 
stroke had strained his back; but the other 
crews pulled out under the bridge, and 
came into line at the starting-floats. We 
drew lots for places and had the middle 
position, with the Junior boat at our left 
and the Freshmen at our right. 

That one minute when you are lying 
on your oars waiting for the starter to give 
the word is the most trying time of the 
race. As we lay there that afternoon, 
with the sun blazing on the water and the 
crowd on the bank so still, my head swam 
and I felt as if I were choking; I could 
not seem to breathe or see; but at the 
words, ‘* Are you ready?” everything sud- 
denly cleared up like a flash, and I felt all 
at once like a giant. We stretched forward. 

‘* Don’t miss on the start, boys,” said 
Belairs under his breath. 

‘*Go!” rang, out from the starter; a 
shot was fired from the bridge, and away 
jumped the boats like horses. 


There is a big, hoarse shout from the 
shore, and the fellows begin to rush along 
down the banks like mad. 

‘* Eyes in the boat!” says Belairs, as 
coolly as if we were only taking a morn- 
ing paddle for practice. 

The Freshmen put on a_ tremendous 
spurt the first thing, and we have lost 
sight of them entirely. 

‘* Don’t look around,” says Belairs, 
steadily. ‘* Eyes in the boat.” 

The Juniors’ second goes by me; then 
the third slips by. 

*¢ Don’t hurry ! ” commands Belairs. 

On we go, evenly, steadily. I keep my 
eyes on Larribee’s back, and try to listen 
for nothing but Belairs’ voice. 

Suddenly we catch the swash of water 
on our right, and we see the Freshman 
rudder, the Freshman stroke-oar. 

‘¢ Steady!” says Belairs. ‘‘ Eyes in the 
boat! Don’t spurt!” 

The Juniors pull magnificently; their 
rudder has slipped out of my range. I 
heard their heavy breathing as they passed, 
working like tigers. 

‘‘Don’t hurry! Eyes in the boat!” 
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By Jove! but it is hard to obey orders 
just now. This holding back is mad- 
dening. 

We sweep around the island which forms 
the turning-point of the course. We have 
lost the dip of the Juniors’ oars, but the 
Freshmen are half a length behind us, 
pulling like the Old Harry. We hear 
Bangs, the Junior captain, — 

** Now! Pull all, you know!” 

They are in for their final spurt, and 
still Belairs will only say :— 

‘* Steady! Eyes in the boat!” 

By Jove! Even the Freshmen are creep- 
ing up: we are well clear of the island 
and started up the home stretch. The 
boys on the bank are rushing up with us, 
shouting and yelling like savages. 

‘* Bangs! Bangs! Goit! Hang on! 
Keep to it, Eighty-five! Blue! Blue! 
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Blue! 
blue!” 

We. grow dull, and pull doggedly. 
Belairs is overdoing matters. He doesn’t 
want the race. The Freshman boat half 
covers ours; it is all up with us. 

Then, as we have quite given over hop- 
ing, comes Belairs’ voice : — 

“Mow ! Go! Hit her up, Will. 
Shake ’em off! Pull all!” 

The slender boat leaps forward like a 
dart; a flush of excitement shows through 
the brown of Larribee’s brawny neck ; the 
wild, hoarse shouts on the bank increase. 

‘* Eighty-four! Eighty-four! Eighty- 
four! ’Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! Go! Go! 
If you have itin you! E-i-g-h-t-y - f-o-u-r! 
Red! Red! Red! Eighty-four, you 
know! Eighty-four and the red! Oh! 
shake ’em off!” 

The shouting is like wine, and makes 
us twice the men we were when Belairs 
was holding us back. 

‘¢ Eyes in the boat!” 

Ay! but we know the Freshmen are 
lengths behind us. 
‘* Keep it up! 
We bend to it. 

grow louder. 


Eighty-five, you know! and the 


Shake them off, boys! ” 
The yells on the bank 
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‘* Belairs! Belairs! Red! Red! Red! 
Oh, go it, Eighty-four!” 

‘* Eyes in the boat! Pull all!” 


Ay, ay! but we are neck and neck with 
the other boat ; we pass their third oar. 

Yells and howls from the Juniors on the 
bank. 

‘* Eighty-five, you know! 
five!” 

The shouting keeps us up. We hear 
the heavy breathing of the Juniors on our 
left. 

‘* Now then, pull all for Eighty-four, 
boys!” 

We leap ahead with one superb, strong 
bound. Farewell to the Juniors! There 
is clear water between us, and amid roars 
and cheers we sweep up under the bridge, 
and draw a delicious, panting breath or two 
before the bow of the Juniors’ is beside our 
stroke.. 

We have won our race at last and pulled 
over the three-mile course in eighteen min- 
utes and eleven seconds. 

We paddled across to the landing-float, 
but the fellows were half crazy, and some 
of them jumped into the water in their 
hurry tg meet us. They came about us in 
a yelling crowd and fairly lifted us to their 
shoulders and carried us to the boat-house. 
Everywhere our fellows were shaking 
hands, and hugging each other, and shout- 
ing like very madmen. It seemed to us 
that nothing half so glorious had ever hap- 


Oh, Eighty- 
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pened in the annals of Burnham College. 
As for myself I had personal and private 
hopes that I might have won something 
far more precious than any race that ever 
was rowed. ; 

That evening, while the excitement in 
college was still high, I slipped away to 
the old square house behind the elms to 
see my faithless sweet-heart. Judge Dor- 
rance met me in the library, with his dry 
old face quite beaming with smiles of con- 
gratulation. I am afraid I did not feel so 
grateful as I ought ; but how could a fellow 
be very patient when in the dimness’of 
the long parlor beyond he caught the 
glimmer of a white gown and heard Kitty 
Dorr ance playing little broken bits of col- 
lege airs and serenades? 

When the Judge did conclude hisspeech, 
and I found myself in the parlor, Kitty 
had flitted through the glass door to the 
wide piazza. I was not, however, dis- 
couraged, but patiently followed in my 
lady’s steps, and found her looking a thou- 
sand times more bewitching than ever 
before, with the shadows of the vine leaves 
falling on her long white gown. 

‘¢ Won’t you congratulate me, Kitty?” I 
asked, in my vanity. 

She gave me her pretty, slender hand, 
and looked up smiling. 

“You may keep it if you want it, 
Harry,” she said. 

Eleanor Putnam. 
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I Founp her resting in a leafy nook, 
Around the greenwood rose, a verdant wall, 





Through blossomed grasses came the murmurous call, 

Far off, incessant, of a woodland brook. 
e The yellow bee his flowery task forsook 

To linger near, fond captive in her thrall ; 

Brown, chattering squirrels thronged the columned hall, 
Blue harebells o’er her couch their petals shook. 
Pillowed on clustered wreaths of fragrant pine, 

Guarded by vestal lilies, tall and fair, 

No venturous zephyr stirred her dusky hair 
Starred with the pale, sweet blooms of eglantine. 
A step, a word, —the startled nymph had fled 
And regnant Autumn towered in her stead. 

Sarah D. Hobart. 
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A STORY: BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE.’ 


XX 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


IT was near dinner-time when the two 
ladies reached home. During the drive 
thither Nell spoke not a single word, and 
it was easy even for the unobservant Susan 
to see that she was very indignant about 
something. But, though Susan addressed 
many remarks and several direct questions 
to her, Nell made no more reply than if she 
had been stone deaf; and her poor friend 
gradually worked herself into an extreme 
state of nervous agitation. They went up 
to dress, still in silence; but while Susan 
was in the midst of her toilet, there was a 
knock at her door, and Nell came in, look- 
ing very cloudy and ominous. 

‘¢MayI ask you some questions, Susan?” 
she said, in a monotonous voice. 

** Oh, yes, dear — anything!” Susanex- 
claimed, almost tearfully. ‘I only wish 
you would.” 

‘**T couldn’t say anything before; but I 
have thought that perhaps you didn’t know 
all that was to happen. Of course you 
knew that the house was a gift from — 
Judge Muhlbach?” 

‘** But you know, Nell, it pleased him so 
to help us; and the house had belonged to 
a relative of his, who left it to him in his 
will, so it didn’t cost him anything; and it 
was so exactly what he knew we wanted ; 
and he sympathized so with us! I’m sure 
I thought you would be pleased, —I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t be ; and I thought it 
would make you like him better ; for it has 
seemed to me sometimes that you didn’t 
appreciate him as much as he deserved, for 
he is the best man in the” — 

‘* T believe you think so,” Nell interrupted 
sternly; and there was a little silence. 
‘* Did you know,” she presently resumed, 
‘* what he was going to say to me in that 
room ?” 

‘* He was going to tell you how it all 
was, and to present you with the title- 
deeds, — what else was there to say?” 
Susan demanded plaintively. 

‘** Then why did you go out of the room, 
and stay out so long, and leave him and me 


alone there together?” continued Nell, her 
voice sharpening a little, while her large 
eyes were fixed steadily upon the other’s 
broad, appealing countenance. 

** Why, Nell! you know it was only an 
accidentat first,” Susan exclaimed earnestly. 
*¢ You know the care-taker came and asked 
me to see the kitchen boiler, which we had 
forgotten to look at; and then she kept me 
quite a while talking about all sorts of 
things ; and then, when I was going back, 
I thought may be you’d better have your 
talk with uncle alone, and that I’d only be 
in the way. But indeed, Nell, I never 
dreamed you wouldn’t like it. You know 
he’s old enough to be your father— or 
mine either; and he’s the best man ” — 

‘¢ He is not my father, or even my uncle ; 
and I don’t believe there was so much 
accident as you think about the care-taker 
coming to ask you about the boiler. He 
had arranged it all beforehand ; and it was 
not about the title-deeds that he wished to 
speak to me.” 

‘¢ Dear me! What could it have been, 
then?” cried Susan, an accent of irrepress- 
ible curiosity penetrating through her dis- 
tress. 

The solemnity of Nell’s features relaxed 
somewhat. ‘* I’m glad you don’t know,” 
she said. **I thought you must, and that 
you had agreed with him to give him the 
opportunity. He said that—vwell, he 
asked me to marry him.” 

**Nell! —My Uncle Joseph! — Marry 
him !” —These sentences came from Susan 
in a feeble treble, for she was quite out of 
breath with astonishment. ‘* But — are 
you — did you — you didn’t — ?” 

*¢ We are not going to be married,” Nell 
said, with a slight nervous shudder. She 
sat for a few moments looking down at her 
hands, which were crossed in her lap. 

‘*Uncle Joseph!” murmured Susan 
again, still groping in depths of wonder. 
*¢ What did he do when you refused him ?” 
she inquired, after a pause. 

‘¢ He talked a great deal. He told me 
how rich he could make me. He seemed 
to think that a wife was something you 
can go to market and buy. At last he 


1 Copyright, 1885, by Julian Hawthorne. 
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wanted to know whether I preferred any 
one to him; I told him, almost any one. 
Then he asked why I objected to him? 
At last he made me angry, and I told him 
why, and I told him just what I thought.” 

‘*Oh, dear! how awful it was! Won’t 
you tell me, dear?” 

‘¢T said that, the first time I saw him he 
had called the man that I care for more 
than any one else a scamp. You remem- 
ber, Susan; it was he we met coming 
out, that day we went to see your uncle. 
That was Warren Bell. He once asked 
me to be his wife, and I said no,— not 
because I didn’t love him, but because I 
did. I came here so as to be near him. I 
wanted to be glad when he was glad, and 
sorry when he was sorry, and warn him 
or protect him if he fell into any danger. 
But I thought that a country girl like me 
would only be a burden on him as a wife ; 
and, unless he recognized me on that day, 
he thinks I am still in Hickory. Thank 
Heaven I’m not, though!” she exclaimed, 
her emotion flashing out for a moment. 

Susan clasped her hands before her 
ample breast. ‘‘ Nell, how romantic! And 
you never told me a word of it all this 
time!” Indeed, this fact seemed to Susan’s 
mind the most remarkable feature of the 
affair. ‘‘ But what did Uncle Joseph say?” 
she added. 

‘¢ A great many things; and some that I 
thank him for. He told me what Warren 
Bell is doing — how he is being used by 
other men for something bad and danger- 
ous. I had feared that, for I know how 
generous and impetuous he is; and from 
time to time, since I have been here, I have 
learned things about him; but I never 
should have learned so much that is im- 
portant, except from your uncle, who told 
it to me to make me believe that Warren is 
as bad as the men who are making use of 
him. I don’t know how he found out 
what he told; in no honest way, I’m 
sure.” 

*¢ My head is all turned round!” mur- 
mured Susan. ‘* What shall you do?” 

‘*T can say nothing about that. But I 
told your uncle that I would have nothing 
to do with his gift of the Home. He may 
give it to you, if he chooses, and marry you, 
if you'll have him,—you said he wasn’t 
your real uncle, — but then it will be no 
concern of mine. I shall be very sorry, 


Susan, not to be with you as we had 
hoped, — and the house couldn’t be bet- 
ter, — but I will accept nothing from him, 
nor be associated with him in any way.” 
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At this announcement Susan burst into 
tears. She had been uncertain whether to 
laugh or cry for some time past, and would 
have probably ended by doing both had 
not the feeling that she was abandoned by 
her best friend determined her in favor of 
the latter. Nell was somewhat disturbed 
by this manifestation ; she had been think- 
ing much more of her resentment against 
Muhlbach than Susan’s affection for her; 
and, her whole nature being in an exalted 
state, she vibrated much more sensitively 
than usual to the touch of emotion. But 
just as the drops were trembling in her 
own eyes Susan was visited by an inspira- 
tion, which brought a smile spluttering — 
so to speak — to the surface of her tears. 

‘¢ Why shouldn’t I pay uncle whatever 
price the house is worth?” she demanded. 
‘¢ Then we should be under no obligations 
to him, and we could still be together. 
Will that satisfy you, dear? If you leave 
me, I declare I believe I should die!” 

‘¢T can’t advise you about a thing like 
that,” said Nell, hesitatingly. ‘* You must 
not buy it for my sake, but only if you 
would prefer to buy it any way. If you 
don’t mind being obliged to him, you 
musn’t let ” — 

‘¢But I do mind! and I’m infinitely 
obliged to you, dear, for showing me how 
wrong it was. I never know the right 
thing to do unless I’m told; and, as I al- : 
ways say, I depend on you to do it. I was. 
so busy thinking how pleased you would 
be with the house that the other part of 
the business never entered my head. Oh, 
how glad I am that’s settled!” and she 
kissed her friend vigorously. ‘I wish 
you’d tell me more about Mr. Bell,” she 
continued. ‘‘Is he worthy of you? and 
what sort of danger is he in?” 

The answer to these questions (though 
they were only partial ones) could not be 
rendered in a few minutes, and dinner was 
kept waiting an unconscionable while. But 
when at last the two friends went down- 
stairs, their relations were more affec- 
tionate and harmonious than they had ever 
been yet. 

One forenoon, not long afterwards, Nell 
was on her way up Fifth avenue, when, on 
a street corner, she met Warren Bell face 
to face. On this occasion Nell did not 
pull down her veil. She had made up her 
mind to speak to Warren the next time she 
saw him. As their eyes met, a momentary 
tremor went through her, and then she be- 
came composed. Warren dropped his eye- 
glasses, recovered them, and held out his 
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hand, into which she immediately put her 
own. She noticed that he was paler than 
he used to be, and that an indefinable 
change had come over his manner. It 
was tense and restless. A certain inward 
repose, which had been characteristic of 
him, was gone. 

‘¢So you remember me, after all!” he 
said, with a smile that came and went 
abruptly. 

‘““Yes; I remember everything,” was 
her reply. 

‘* Well, I’m glad you have c-come to 
that conclusion. In New York, you know, 
one can’t be sure that a friendship will last 
over night. Are you living here?” 

*¢ Yes—1I have been.” , 

‘**T n-noticed when I met you— some 
time ago— you seemed to have acquaint- 
ances. I don’t remember your ever having 
spoken of them to me. Have you known 
Judge Muhlbach long? He is said to make 
himself very agreeable to ladies.” 

Nell received this in silence. After the 
first words Warren had turned, and walked 
by her side up the avenue. They were 
approaching Fiftieth street. The white 
marble walls of the Catholic cathedral rose 
before them. 

‘¢ Have youever been inthere?” she asked. 

*¢ Never.” 

** Will you come in a little while, so 
that I can say something to you?” 

They entered, and the spacious bright- 
ness of the interior, so much more Ameri- 
can than Roman, opened around them and 
above them. There seemed to be nothing 
going on; a few people were walking 
about here and there, and others were sit- 
ting in pews, listening, perhaps, to the 
still small voice in their own souls, for no 
other voice was audible. Nell and Warren 
came to a pew on a side aisle, behind one 
of the great pillars of an arch, and estab- 
lished themselves there, in a reasonably 
complete seclusion. Neither of them had 
been in Europe, and the edifice seemed to 
them grand and large. 

‘* How different from our little meeting- 
house in Hickory!” Nell remarked. 

It was a chance observation, but it went 
to both their hearts. It brought the old 
wooden church before them, where they 
had sat beside each other many a Sunday, 
and heard Parson Barret preach his ser- 
mon,—long before they knew New York 
even by name. And with this memory 
came others; until the immediate past 
seemed fantastic and unsubstantial and only 
those childish days real. 
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‘¢ Why did you leave Hickory?” asked 
Warren, after a pause. 

‘*T was lonely —and an old friend of 
mine invited me to stay at her house, now 
that her husband is dead.” 

**' You were lonely? 
without your mother!” 

‘*T don’t know. At any rate, here I am. 
I have seen you several times.” 

‘“*Why w-wouldn’t you 
me?” 

‘¢ Because,” replied Nell, with the sim- 
ple directness which was one of the indi- 
cations of her strength, ‘‘ I had refused to 
come here with you, and I wished not to 
interfere with you, unless there were 
need.” 

‘* Yes, you refused,” he said; and after 
a moment he added quietly, ‘‘ Has the 
need come, then, for interfering, as you 
call it?” 

‘¢T wanted to ask you about a friend of 
yours, Mr. Drayton. What sort of a man 
is he?” 

‘¢ Drayton? He and my father were in 
college together. He’s a great fellow, — 
about the ablest man in New York, to say 
the least of him.” 

‘¢ Has he been good to you?” 

‘* As if I were his own son! He has 
given me his confidence, and everything 
except his money: he knows I don’t want 
that. How are you interested in him?” 

‘** Does he treat you so because he cares 
for you, or why?” 

‘*He believes in me! We _ b-be- 
lieve in each other! We shall do great 
things together. You will know before 
long!” 

‘*T know something already,” said Nell, 
turning towards him. 

‘¢ Are you sure?” returned he, witha 
smile. ‘* You know a great deal, then.” 

‘“‘If I meant to do a dangerous and 
wicked thing, ‘* she continued, ‘* and had 
a friend whom I loved, I would not send 
him where the danger was, and stay in 
hiding myself. And yet you call Mr. 


Oh, you mean 


speak to 


Drayton a friend.” 


Warren looked at her. 
know?” he demanded. 

‘¢Mr. Drayton means to betray his 
country, and he is going to put you for- 
ward as the traitor.” 

‘* Who told you that?” he asked, below 
his breath. 

‘¢That can make.no difference. Why 
have you consented to such a thing, War- 
ren?” 

‘¢TIt would have been no friend of free- 


*¢ What do you 
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dom and honesty who put those w-words 
in your mouth. If I’m a traitor, then so 
was Martin Luther, and William Tell. 
When thieves and swindlers find them- 
selves checked, then they cry ‘ treason!’ 
You haven’t heard the other side.” 

‘*T believe that our country was given to 
us by God; and America would. not be 
America if it were not a republic. If it is 
governed by thieves instead of by honest 
men, it is not because we are a republic. 
You are only a man like other men: how 
can you tell how you would use supreme 
power if you had it? Even if you did no 
other wrong, you would have destroyed 
the best hope of all the nations of the 
world; and I would rather see you dead, 
Warren, than live to do that!” 

Warren’s face flushed. ‘* That might 
easily be,” he said. ‘I have no reason 
to suppose that it makes much difference 
to you whether I’m alive or not.” 

Nell bit her lip, and was silent. 

‘¢But since I am alive,” he went on, 
passionately, ‘*I mean to do the work 
that comes to my hand, and with all my 
might. I was not made to be idle. And 
you are not the one who should blame me 
if the work is not to your liking. It is 
your fault that my only ambition is not to 
make you happy.” 

** You don’t do yourself justice, Warren,” 
said she, gently. ‘* You asked me to 
marry you, nct because you loved me, but 
because you thought I expected it, and 
needed your protection. You were ready 
to hamper yourself with me for the sake 
of doing what you thought was right. 
Only to make me happy would be a poor 
ambition; but to sacrifice yourself for 
the right is noble: can’t you do it now, as 
you did then?” 

‘¢ So you thought I didn’t love you?” he 
asked, pulling at his mustache. 

‘*You never even said you did,” re- 
turned she, with a faint smile. 

‘‘Well, to tell the truth, I thought I 
didn’t love you too. But the worst is, 
that I found out afterwards that I did; and 
that has made a great difference to me ever 
since. However, since you never loved 
me, it amounts to the same thing in the 
end.” 

She put her hand on his, and looked in 
his face. Such a look Warren Bell never 
saw again in the eyes of any woman. He 
beheld heaven for a moment,—but a 
heaven he could not possess. She did not 
speak, — at least, he heard nothing ; there 
was a humming in his ears. 
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He drew back, and rubbed his hand 
over his forehead. 

‘“‘T am to be married next week,” he 
said, and gave a short, low laugh.” 


They both sat silent for a while. The 


great white cathedral seemed oppressive 


and dark. At last Nell arose slowly, sup- 
porting herself with her hand on the edge 
of the pew. She was very pale. 

‘¢ Will you forgive me, Warren?” she 
asked. 

‘* If there is anything to forgive, there is 
t-too much.” 

He also arose mechanically, and they 
left the pew and moved down the aisle. 
At the door, she said, ‘‘ We did not come 
to speak of this. Do you still mean to let 
that man use you?” 

**T mean to please myself,” returned he, 
doggedly. ‘*I will live to be something 
better or worse than a woman’s fool.” 

Nell stood at the top of the steps while 
he descended to the pavement and turned 
down the avenue. When he was out of 
sight she returned to the cathedral, and 
sat again in the same pew which they had 
just left. Whether she prayed or medi- 
tated, or merely rested after the nervous 
strain of such an encounter, I know not; 
but when she again went forth, the words 
on her lips were, ‘* Warren, my darling!” 


XXI. 


A CORNER IN PRESIDENTS. 


EVERYTHING had gone smoothly with 
the conspirators. The new political party 
had been started with great enthusiasm, 
and their candidate, though not a man 
widely known, was well spoken of by 
those who professed to know him; and 
his previous obscurity was the worst charge 
that his opponents could find to bring 
against him. He was a brawny six- 
footer from the West, with an atmos- 
phere about him of freedom, simplicity, 
and rugged worth. He was a man of 
the ‘people, — an American of Ameri- 
cans. The other two candidates, what- 
ever their practical advantages, had not 
the charm of novelty: they had been be- 
fore the public for many years. One of 
them, it was conceded, had not much 
chance; but it was hoped that when the 
campaign had proceeded far enough to 
show the drift of popular opinion the 
partisans of the weaker man would com- 
bine with the stronger party, in order, at 
all events, to whip the ‘ outsider;” of 


course, it was also possible that the out- 
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sider, like the fox in the fable, might capt- 
ure the game for which the two others 
were contending. But this was at best 
but a possibility ; and Drayton fully under- 
stood the importance of admitting no un- 
certainties in this matter; it must be heads 
I win tails you lose —now or never. He 
had framed his plans accordingly, as he 
had already explained to Warren. 

‘¢This candidate of ours seems a very 
honest fellow,” the latter had remarked. 
‘* Tf you have designs against his integrity, 
I guess you’ve mistaken your man. He 
would make a good enough president, I 
dare say, but not a very pliable puppet.” 

‘¢T never corrupt any man,” Drayton had 
replied, ‘*‘ only when a man is already rot- 
ten, I apply his rotteness to my purposes, 
as a farmer uses manure. You are right as 
to our*candidate: he is honest, so far as I 
know, —I should not have ventured to risk 
a thief in such a campaign as this,— but 
he is ignorant and obstinate, and can 
therefore be easily led by the nose. He 
has vanity too. There will be no difficulty 
about him at all.” 

‘Well, if we e-lect him.” 

‘* Nothing short of his death can prevent 
that.” 

‘¢That is a hard saying,” observed 
Warren, shaking his head. 

‘It is perfectly simple,” Drayton re- 
plied, smiling. ‘*The only reason you 
and everybody else think otherwise is be- 
cause you are looking in the wrong direc- 
tion, — at him, instead of at the true deus 
ex machina.” 

‘* And who may he be?” 

‘‘Our most dangerous antagonist, ‘of 
course ; the man who is to unite both the 
regular parties. He has ten times the 
strength of our man to-day, and double 
that of his special opponent. Now, what 
will happen is this: at the crucial moment 
of the campaign, — and that is not far off, — 
this redoubtable champion will be smitten 
with a mortal illness. All men are mor- 
tal; but I can even tell you the precise 
disease from which he will suffer: malig- 
nant cancer in the region of the heart. 
He will be taken to Florida or to New 
Mexico, — some place where the climate is 
good and the newspapers few,— and from 
there will come news that he is not ex- 
pected to survive a week, that his recov- 
ery is impossible. The fate of a republic 
cannot be dependent on the progress of a 
cancer, and the voters who had ratted to 
the moribund candidate, being unable to 
return to their first allegiance at that late 
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hour, will have no choice left but to unite 
with his own supporters to make the elec- 
tion of our Western pioneer unanimous. 
Then when all is settled, and he of the 
cancer dead and buried so far as the public 
recollection goes, he will reappear very 
quietly as president of a railway system, 
bringing him in from seventy-five to a 
hundred thousand a year. That is about 
what his illness will cost us, and it is 
worth every cent of the money.” 


It was arranged that Warren’s marriage 
should take place a day or two before the 
candidate in question was smitten down 
with his political cancer. During the up- 
roar, consternation, and confusion conse- 
quent upon this event there would be 
opportunity for a quiet month in some 
southern retreat for the bride and bride- 
groom. Serious work would not begin 
again for Warren until the ensuing Feb- 
ruary or thereabouts; but it might be a 
long while before he got another un- 
disturbed vacation. 

Meanwhile it was the young man’s 
business to make himself agreeable to his 
betrothed; and he did his best though a 
keen observer might have fancied that he 
never succeeded so well as when he let her 
alone. Lizzie seemed very shy, much 
more so than what little Warren knew of 
her previously would have led him to ex- 
pect. It was as if all the fastidious pro- 
prieties so carefully instilled into her 
mind by her French training, and so heed- 
lessly neglected since, had suddenly re- 
turned upon her in full force. She would 
rather Warren kissed her hand than her 
cheek; and she acquiesced when he did 
not kiss her at all. As this arrangement 
was not so intolerable to the lover as it 
ought to have been, the two young peo- 
ple soon attained a decorum of demeanor 
that would have done credit to a couple of 
Shakers. At the same time it should be 
said that Warren, who believed that Lizzie 
really cared for him, interpreted her con- 
duct in a way most creditable to her deli- 
cacy and purity of soul, and_ respected 
and esteemed her more than he had ever 
done before. He was an honest man at 
heart, and he was resolved she should 
never have cause to complain of neglect 
or unfaithfulness on his part; but he was 
as unhappy as he knew how to be, and 
sometimes wondered whether Lizzie were 
aware of it. He could not know that she 
cherished a secret misery that put his to 
shame. They looked at and conversed 
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with each other, but they saw and thought 
of quite other persons and things. The 
only one who enjoyed the situation was 
Drayton; and he was the blindest of the 
three. Tom Peekskill, indeed, wore a 
look of treacherous satisfaction on his face ; 
but he could scarcely be termed happy, — 
unless an assassin can be said to be so 
when he hears the footsteps of his unsus- 
pecting victim approaching nearer and 
more near. 

The wedding was now but three days off; 
but it was to be in the last degree quiet and 
private. Drayton desired this, because he 
was unwilling just at this juncture to have 
the public attention in any way drawn to 
him ;.and Lizzie had her own reasons for 
not opposing the arrangement; while, as to 
Warren, his chief study was to divert his 
mind from dwelling on the subject at all. 
They were to be married, therefore, in 
morning dress, at Drayton’s house, and 
were to take the afternoon train southward 
as soon as the ceremony wasover. Lizzie’s 
trousseau had been got ready, and was 
being packed, under the superintendence of 
her maid. On this afternoon her father, 
who had ordered her a splendid set of 
diamonds, was just on the point of paying 
a visit to the jeweler’s to give some direc- 
tions about the setting, when there was a 
ring at the door, and a young lady was 
admitted, who said : — 

*¢ Does Mr. Drayton live here?” 

She was handsome, and becomingly 
dressed, and her voice was melodious. 
Drayton, who was in the hall putting on 
his overcoat, came forward, and said: — 

‘¢T am Mr. Drayton. To whom have I 
the honor ” — 

‘‘ My name is Anthony,” replied the 
young lady. ‘*I knew Mr. Warren Bell 
when we were both children. I have some- 
thing important to say to you.” 

‘‘T am happy to meet any friend of 
Warren Bell,” said Drayton, politely. 
‘* Will you come into the drawing-room? 
Mr. Bell is not in; he will be sorry to have 
missed your call.” 

**T did not come to see him. 
have to say is to you only.” 

Drayton looked sharply at her, wonder- 
ing what she could be and what she wanted. 
The idea entered his mind that she might 
have some claim upon Warren,— something 
calculated to interfere with his matrimonial 
projects. She was handsome enough to be 
a formidable rival even to Lizzie; and yet 
she was a lady in the best sense of the 
word. He was puzzled. 


What I 
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‘* How can I serve you?” he asked. 

‘*T have come to you alone, Mr. Dray- 
ton.” said Nell, ** and without the knowl- 
edge of any one, to give you warning of a 
danger.” 

‘¢A danger? ah! that is news!” mut- 
tered Drayton, folding his arms and 
regarding her keenly with his bright black 
eyes. ‘* Such an act of disinterested 
friendship from an entire stranger is more 
than I had a right to expect.” 

‘* T have no friendship for you,” returned 
Nell. ‘*I come because the danger to 
Warren Bell is even greater than to you, 
and I wish to save him.” 

‘¢ Well, that is certainly explicit so far. 
The next question is, what is the nature of 
the danger? ” 

‘* You have enemies, and they have found 
out your plans. If you go on they will ruin 
you.” 

‘*T have enemies, then? I had sup- 
posed that a quiet man like myself might 
hope to escape enmity. Whom have I of- 
fended?” 

‘* Every one who loves America, and 
many who love only themselves,” replied 
Nell, her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

‘¢‘ My dear young lady,” said Drayton 
smiling, but now fully on his guard, ‘* you 
have been misinformed. I am a private 
man — wholly detached from politics. I 
flatter myself that I too love America, but 
I leave the management of her affairs to 
other hands. You have either mistaken 
me for some one else, or you have been 
deceived.” 

‘* You wrote this,” she returned, pro- 
ducing the famous pamphlet from her muff ; 
‘‘and you intend to do such things as it 
suggests.” 

*¢ It is one thing to assert that, and quite 
another to prove it,” said Drayton, still 
smiling. 

‘* The proof will be given in a few days 
without my help if you deny it now.” 

‘¢ Let us come to the point, Miss —or 
Mrs.— Anthony,” said Drayton, changing 
his tone and sitting erect in his chair. 
‘* What do you want? Has Warren Bell 


wronged you in any way? Are you the 
emissary of any third party? Do you re- 
quire money? or what? Pardon my 


bluntness, but the shortest way is best.” 
‘‘T want you to become what you say 
you are —a private man, with no interest 
in the management of this country. You 
must take back the bribe you offered to that 
man to pretend illness and give up his 
let the people 


candidacy. You must 
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govern themselves, and not steal their 
liberties away from them.” 

Drayton had some great qualities, and 
among them was the ability to recognize 
defeat. He saw at once that this strange 
young lady knew what she was talking 
about, and that further denial would be 
useless. The shock of learning that his 
secrets were betrayed was terrible to him, 
but he continued to suppress all outward 
signs of it. His alert and elastic mind was 
at once busy in taking the measure of the 
new situation and devising means to meet 
it. 

** You have said enough to command 
my confidence,” he’ began, in an easy tone. 
‘* Without making any definite admissions, 
I may say that I should be sorry to know 
that what you have just said was common 
property. Now can you tell me whether 
— supposing, for a moment, that you relin- 
quish all idea of assuming a hostile attitude 
towards us yourself — there are any other 
persons who would so act, independently 
of you?” 

‘*¢ That is the reason of my being here,” 
Nell replied. ‘* If I were to die to-night 
your plans would be crushed just the 
same. But if you go in time to those who 
mean to attack you and show them that 
you will give all this up voluntarily it 
would save you from open exposure and 
ruin. But it is not for your sake,” she 
added, lifting her head, while her cheeks 
flushed. ‘*I would not speak a word to 
save you from punishment, for you have 
taken advantage of the generosity and 
nobility of an honest man to persuade him 
to act the part of a traitor!” 

Drayton was feeling too sick at heart to 
attempt to defend himself; he was rather 
anxious to conciliate his accuser, if he might. 
This was not a time to multiply enemies. 
It was illustrative of one of the differences 
between his mind and Warren’s, that 
whereas Warren, in his preoccupation with 
personal matters, had utterly failed to 
realize the fact that Nell’s appeal to him 
to forbear was in truth a warning to repent 
in season, instead of waiting until compul- 
sion was applied from without, — and had 
consequently neglected even to mention the 
danger to Drayton, —the latter had in- 
stantly grasped the situation in all its 
bearings, and was even now estimating 
the chances for and against the only possible 
means of parrying the attack. 

‘‘ There is one thing I should like to 
have you believe,” he said, grasping his 
long beard in his hand, and gazing stead- 
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fastly at her, ‘‘and that is, that I fully share 
whatever esteem and regard you may en- 
tertain for Warren Bell. His abilities and 
his qualities are to me as admirable and 
lovable as those of any man I ever knew. 
For many years past I have been planning 
what you would perhaps call treason, but 
which seemed to me— and still seems— 
the only possible means of preserving the 
union and prosperity of the country we 
both love. But my designs, in all human 
probability, would never have attained 
practical shape had it not been for War- 
ren. He possessed all that I lacked in the 
way of active and personal force. I saw 
in him — young as he is—a man capable 
of standing at the head of the greatest na- 
tion in the world, and of so acting as to 
render his name immortal along with 
those of Washington and Lincoln. He was 
to be the heir of all my aspirations; and 
I wish I could impart to you my own vis- 
ion of the splendor of hiscareer. My am- 
bition was an abstract desire to exterminate, 
root and branch, the abuses and disasters 
which are inseparable (in this age of the 
world at least) from our present form of 
government. But I was willing and glad 
to see this result realized by him rather 
than by myself,— only to feel that I had 
been instrumental in providing him with 
the opportunity to become what nature 
had already qualified him to be. I don’t 
know, of course, who has betrayed me; 
but I wish I could hope to see you 
share my conviction that whoever has 
done so _ has inflicted a vital injury both on 
the country and on Warren Bell.” 

‘¢ IT cannot help you,” replied Nell, in a 
gentle tone, — for the eloquent fascination 
of Drayton’s voice and manner had not 
failed to move her somewhat, —‘‘ and I 
never meant to take any part with your 
enemies. It can make no difference to 
you whether or not I think as you do.” 

‘¢T have seen enough of you to feel other- 
wise,” he answered, with a certain grand 
courtesy. ‘* There is one thing for which 
I care more than for success, and that is 
the appreciation of pure and honorable 
minds.” 

‘*T don’t know; you may have intended 
better than I thought,” said she, in a low 
voice. 

‘“‘And now,” resumed Drayton, * it 
only remains to ask you to whom I am to go 
to make my surrender — if it must be so.” 

‘*T believe Judge Muhlbach is the most 
active against you,” returned Nell. ‘* Do 
you know him?” 
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Drayton’s eyes kindled for a moment, 
and he pressed his lips together. ‘* I have 
had some acquaintance with him,” he said 
briefly. ‘* I will see him to-morrow.” 

He had gained what he wanted, — the 
assurance that Nell personally would not 
act against him, and the information of 
who was his real antagonist. How Muhl- 
bach had penetrated his secret he could 
not conjecture; but his opinion of the 
venality of the man gave him hope that he 
would be able to effect some compromise 
with him. He could offer the Judge 
temptations which he must be more than 
human and judicial to resist. As to‘ sur- 
rendering,” he hoped the time for that was 
yet far distant. Atall events, he would not 
be beaten without a desperate and per- 
sistent struggle. Meanwhile, it was not 
without significance to him that, at part- 
ing, his austere young visitor gave him her 
hand. 

Nell left the house and walked slowly 
down the street, deep in meditation. The 
interview had shaken her faith in her own 
point of view a little; she did not like 
Drayton, but it seemed to her impossible 
that a man of such speech and presence 
should be a villain. How different he was 
from Judge Muhibach!—and it was 
Muhlbach who was his enemy. Was 
there no meaning in that? While she was 
revolving these things she heard a hasty 
step behind her, and a woman’s voice ad- 
dressed her by name. She turned, and be- 
held a very pale and pretty young lady, 
clad ina long seal-skin cloak anda hat, who 
said breathlessly, ‘* You are Miss An- 
thony, aren’t you?” 

“re.” 

‘*T am Lizzie Drayton, — Mr. Drayton’s 
daughter. I have followed you: I could 
not speak to you inthe house. I wanted 
to tell you — ask you something. I heard 
something of what you and father were 
saying. You—are a friend of Warren 
Bell?” 

‘6 Yes; what of him?” 

‘**- You know he isto be married —ina 
few days?” 

“* Yes.” 

‘s Well, it was to me, —I was to be his 
wife. But I don’t want to marry him; I 
can’t marry him! And he does not care 
for me, either.. Itis father’s idea; but it 
mustn’t be; it is impossible ! ” 

‘*Why don’t you tell him and your 
father so, then?” demanded Nell, aston- 
ished and pained. ‘** Why do you come 
to me?” 





‘¢Oh, I couldn’t tell him! I couldn’t 
explain. Father would kill me almost! 
But I thought, since he didn’t love me, he 
must love some one else; and when I saw 
you, and heard you speak, I thought it 
must be you that he loved. Forgive me. 
I know I’ve no right tospeak so to you; 
but if you knew how miserable I am!” 

‘¢ Warren Bell will be true to whatever 
woman he marries,” said Nell, steadily, 
but with a deep blush. ‘His wife need 
not fear any one else, certainly not me.” 

‘¢Oh, now Ihave made you angry!” 
moaned Lizzie, pressing her little ungloved 
hands together nervously. ‘If I could 
only explain to you how it is! But you do 
love him, and he loves you; I know it! 
Will you do something — that would make 
you and him happy, and save me?” In the 
eagerness of the appeal, she put her hands 
on Nell’s arms, and gazed eagerly in her 
face. 

‘¢T will do anything I can; what is it?” 
said Nell, moved to a compassion that 
overcame her perplexity and suspicion. 

Lizzie bent forward and whispered in 
her ear, ‘* Run away with him! Be mar- 
ried to him yourself, to-morrow! Think 
how happy you will be! It will save us 
all! Oh, say yes!” 

Nell shuddered and drew back. 

‘¢ Tf you had known me, you would not 
have dared to speak so to me,” she said, in 
a tremulous voice. ‘If you were good, 
you would not have thought of it.” 

‘*Oh, I am not good; I know that!” 
returned Lizzie, suddenly falling into an 
apathetic, half-cynical tone. ‘‘I only 
wanted, if possible, not to be worse, and I 
thought you might help me. Well, I beg 
your pardon. Good-by.” And she turned 
abruptly and was gone before Nell had 
time to speak again. The short afternoon 
was already over, and in a few moments 
Lizzie was out of sight in the gathering 
dusk. 


XXII. 


SUSAN’S IMMORALITY. 


WHEN Nell Anthony reached home she 
found Susan full of talk about the Home, 
which had safely passed through the doubts 
and peril of its prenatal state,— Uncle 
Joseph having gracefully acceded to Su- 
san’s proposal regarding payment,— and 
was now fully prepared for occupation. 
Indeed, it had been advertised in the papers 
for several days past, and paragraphs de- 
scriptive and laudatory had appeared in 
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the ‘** Talk of the Day” columns. The 
names of the promoters were not men- 
tioned, but it was understood to be owned 
and personally administered by ‘ ladies of 
the highest refinement and social position.” 
These squibs were inserted under the influ- 
ence of the amiable Judge, who wished 
thus to indicate that he bore no ill-will 
to the enterprise on account of the snub- 
bing he had sustained in connection with 
it. Moreover the Judge was a tenacious 
man, and would not desist from a pur- 
suit on account of a few stumbles at first 
starting out. 

Susan had all her arrangements made to 
start for the Home after dinner, and spend 
the night there, and had ordered _ the car- 
riage to be in waiting at eight o’clock. 
She purred over the affair like a comfort- 
able cat over a saucer of cream. But Nell 
did not respond with her usual cordiality, 
and her appearance was so distraught that 
Susan soon perceived it. - 

‘¢ ’m sure you must have a headache,” 
she suggested. 

Nell,, who was reclining on a sofa, with 
her cheek on her hand, slowly turned her 
eyes on her friend, and by-and-by she 
said : — 

*¢ Susie, I want to ask your advice.” 

‘¢ My dear, you must be ill!” cried Su- 
san, jumping up in real alarm; for so ex- 
traordinary a proposition could indicate 
nothing less than incipient delirium. 

‘*No; but I am tired of wondering what 
I had better do, and I want you to decide. 
Suppose you had a dear friend who was 
wishing to do something that you thought 
was unwise, and perhaps wrong, but at any 
rate he had set his heart on it, and it was 
a question that involved his whole life and 
career. And suppose another man had de- 
termined to prevent him from doing this 
thing, because he was his enemy. Do you 
understand so far?” 

‘*So you and this other man would 
both want to prevent him, only you out of 
love, and he out of enmity. Yes; well, 
dear?” 

‘* But then,” continued Nell, sitting up 
on the sofa, and brushing back a strand of 
hair that had fallen across her face, ** you 
saw how much your friend desired this 
thing, so that all the happiness he could 
expect to have —and he was not very 
happy — depended on it, and you reflected 
that perhaps you were mistaken in think- 
ing it unwise and wrong, — for how could 
you be certain tiat you knew better than 
he? — might you not bring yourself to 
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believe at last that it would be better to 
let him have his way, and leave the rest 
to Providence?” 

** Well, perhaps I might. But then, my 
dear,” Susan added, after a few moments’ 
cogitation, ‘‘ there is still his enemy, you 
know! He wouldn’t let your friend have 
his way, no matter what you did.” 

‘* Yes; that is what I am coming to,” 
Nell replied. ‘* Now this enemy knew 
you, and had once asked you to do him a 
great favor. You had refused it at the 
time, but now you feel sure that if you 
were to offer to do him that favor on con- 
dition that he let your friend alone he 
would consent. Would you grant him that 
favor?” 

**T don’t know. I suppose it would de- 
pend on what sort of a favor it was,” re- 
turned Susan, her interest fully aroused. 
‘¢ Would it be anything very difficult?” 

‘¢ Yes; nothing could seem more diffi- 
cult,” said Nell, with a tremor in her voice. 

*¢ Then I wouldn’t do it, — unless I loved 
my friend very much indeed.” 

*¢ Yes, very much, —better than anything 
in the world!” 

*©O, Nell! don’t ask me. You frighten 
me! Tell me who the friend is?” 

*¢ Warren Bell.” 

*©O, Nell! Why, of course, —I might 
have known! And it is about that politi- 
cal affair to be sure! But, Nell, who is 
the enemy? O, my dear! surely you don’t 
mean —?” 

‘¢T mean Judge Muhlbach.” 

Susan jumped up. ‘* And what was the 
favor?” 

*¢ To be married to him.” 

Susan gave a gasp and sank back in her 
chair. 

But presently she sat up again. ‘* Nell, 
it is wicked!” she exclaimed violently. 
**'You will do no such horrid thing! My 
darling: go and give yourself to one man 
because, actually because, you love an- 
other! I declare I’d take a gun and shoot 
him first!” She stopped to wipe the tears 
from her face, and then added, ** Why 
don’t you marry Warren Bell? Do you 
mean to say that you couldn’t make him 
happier-than all the politics and everything 
else in the world?” 

‘¢ There is a reason why that is impos- 
sible.”’ . 

‘¢ What reason, I should like to know?” 

‘* Well, never mind about that, Susie. 
There are some strange things about it 
that— I hardly know what to think of 
myself; but I believe it’ would be easier 
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for him, in other ways, if he knew I was 
married. And what would be the use of 
my being alive if I didn’t serve the people 
I love? I needn’t have asked your advice 
after all. Ill do it! [ll go to Judge 
Muhlbach now and tell him so.” And 
she rose to her feet. 

At thisscrisis Susan developed faculties 
and resources quite beyond the ordinary 
scope of her nature. As cripples have 
been known to walk, and the dumb to 
speak, under supreme pressure of circum- 
stances, so did this guileless woman sud- 
denly become a diplomatist and a double- 
dealer. She was convinced that Nell was 
temporarily beside herself, and she felt the 
absolute necessity of restraining her until 
she recovered her reason. This could not 
be done by force; it must be managed by 
subterfuge. And, without troubling her- 
self about her own soul, or about anything 
except her love for her friend, Susan lied 
boldly and freely and with excellent judg- 
ment. 

*¢T suppose you are right, dear,” she 
said; ‘* you know you always are; and 
I am always a fool to doubt it. It does 
seem hard that you should have to sacri- 
fice yourself; but, of course, one has to 
choose the lesser of two evils. And I do 
think there are worse men in the world 
than Uncle Joseph; and I’m sure he’ll do 
everything possible to make you comfort- 
able. But, Nell, do you know, now I 
come to think of it, I wouldn’t go to see 
him to-night, if I were you. This isn’t 
like the country, you know. New York 
people are very particular about etiquette 
in such things, and they might think it 
queer if it were known that you went to 
see him about such a thing so late in the 
evening. But I’ll tell you how we might 
manage. You take the carriage at eight 
o’clock and go up to the Home, and I'll 
run round to Uncle Joseph’s and tell him 
that you want to see him at once on im- 
portant business. Very likely he’ll come 
right along with me; but if he should be 
engaged, at any rate he’ll come to-morrow. 
That will be much more conventional and 
proper than your going after him, and it 
will make it easier for you, don’t you 
think so?” 

‘*Yes; perhaps it would,” returned 
Nell, wearily. ‘* I didn’t think of that. It 
would be very kind of you, Susie. But 
make him understand that he must come; 
and don’t let him be later than to-morrow 
morning, or Mr. Drayton will have seen 
him, and it will be no use.” 
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‘¢Oh, you may trust me for that!” ex- 
claimed Susan, with her honest smile, 
which covered an abyss of falsehood. 
‘¢And meanwhile, dear, let’s have our 
dinner, and talk about something else. 
You must have all your wits about you 
when you meet him, you know.” 

And thereupon this Macchiavelli in pet- 
ticoats began to be sprightly, anecdotical, 
and discursive to a degree which astonished 
herself in the retrospect, and beguiled 
Nell into an unusual amount of smiles and 
idle: talk. Thus they got through with 
their dinner very well; and then Susan, 
with a thankful heart, saw Nell safely into 
the carriage, and herself started for her 
Uncle Joseph’s, to tell him that if he did 
not make his attack upon Drayton that 
very night he would be too late, the coun- 
try would be lost, and Uncle Joseph him- 
self consigned forever to disgrace and 
obscurity. For such was the manner 
in which Susan proposed to keep her 
promise to her dearest friend. 

She went in a fervor of enthusiasm, and 
felt more virtuous than she ever hag done 
when on an errand which orthodox mo- 
rality would have approved. She rung at 
the door, and was informed by the servant 
(who knew her) that a gentleman had 
just called to see the Judge, but would 
probably not be long. ‘‘ That’s all right, 
Charles,” Susan replied. ‘‘I don’t mind 
waiting. What room are they in?” 

‘¢ The dining-room, Mrs. Wayne.” 

‘¢ Oh! then I'll just go up to the sitting- 
room, so that when they have done their 
business I shall know it. Never mind 
announcing me; I’ll take care of myself.” 
And she went upstairs. 

The dining-room and the sitting-room 
adjoined each other, and both could be 
entered separately from the upper hall. 
When Susan entered the latter apartment 
she found the gas turned low. The door 
communicating with the dining-room was 
almost closed, but not quite. A narrow, 
vertical line of light showed through the 
crevice, and the voices of the two men on 
the other side could be plainly heard. 
Susan was debating whether to close the 
door completely or to go somewhere else 
when a word from the Judge determined 
her to do neither. 

‘‘It’s very obliging of you, Mr. Dray- 
ton,” he was saying, ‘but the truth is, 
the matter is not under my control, and 
the other parties must speak for them- 
selves.” 

‘¢It is under your control if you choose 
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to make itso,” another voice replied (that 
of Drayton). ‘*I am ina mood to be ac- 
commodating. Say a million down, and 
your choice of offices for yourself and 
your friends within a year. There’s no 
limit to what you might do. And finally, 
this affair aside, I would much rather have 
you with us than not.” 

** Well, that’s just my luck,” said Muhl- 
bach. ‘* Your offer comes at the wrong 
time. If you had only thought of making 
it, say about the time of your resignation 
from the Compensation Fund, we could 
have hit it off then to a dot.” 

‘*Come, Judge, let bygones be by- 
gones.” 

‘Bless you! I bearno grudge. I made 
a shrewd guess at the time as to who sent 
that square-headed young fellow after me. 
But you were too sharp: I couldn’t fix it 
on you. I never could see to the bottom 
of you, any way, Drayton. What pos- 
sessed you to back that way against us, 
and to pick up with a fellow under thirty, 
who didn’t know how to entertain an offer 
of — ah — accommodation politely ?” 

‘¢ He was the man [ needed, that’s 
all. I was going in for something more 
than rigging a corner, you understand. 
When you are going to tackle the Ameri- 
can people, and to hold them in hand, you 
want a man as bold as a lion and as 
straight as a die, and with his life before 
instead of behind him. Damaged goods, 
or goods that can be damaged, won’t do. 
Warren Bells don’t grow on every bush.” 

‘** He’s a cheeky fellow, and plucky, and 
brainy, too, I allow; but I guess the proper 
tests would show that he’s made of flesh 
and blood, like the rest of us, — and pockets 
into the bargain!” 

‘*There was a time when you might 
have applied them,—and I think you 
did.” 

‘**Oh, I belong to the light artillery!” 
returned Muhlbach, laughing. ‘I don’t 
pretend to come into competition with a 
hundred-ton Armstrong, like you.” 

““If I had ever offered him a cent, I 
should have seen the last of him,” Drayton 
said. ‘*I had work enough to get him to 
accede to the necessary manipulation of 
the other men. He wanted everything 
brought out in open daylight.” 

‘*Well, for my part, I prefer a man I 
can work with. I don’t cotton to saints 
much. And I don’t know why you should. 
You don’t belong to that gang yourself. 
Between you and me and the bottle, you 
know, that cloth operation of yours in ’63 
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will never be inscribed in the Golden 
Book.” 

Drayton was silent. 

‘+ And they do say, you know,” contin- 
ued the Judge, ‘‘ that Mrs. Drayton’s early 
departure to a more congenial world was 
not entirely due to congenital delicacy of 
constitution.” 

‘*G— d— you, sir!” cried Drayton, 
starting up, and striking his hand upon the 
table. ‘¢‘ The time has not yet come when I 
can be insulted with impunity. I came 
here with an offer—to take or to leave. 
Let me have my answer, and be gone!” 

‘¢ There ! there ! my dear man, keep cool ! 
No offense in the world! Nothing but my 
cursed curiosity; it always was my weak 
point. As to your answer, I’ve already 
given you the best answer I’ve got. But 
Pll tell you what you ought to do: you 
ought to see the fellow who peached on 
you, and gave us the information. He’s 
the man to make terms with, if they’re to 
be made. You know who he is, of 
course ?” 

‘‘ The world is a small place,” returned 
Drayton, gritting his teeth together. ‘I 
shall run across him sooner or later. At 
present, I confess I can’t identify him.” 

‘¢ Why, here he is now!” exclaimed the 
Judge, as the door at the back of the 
dining-room opened. ‘‘Just in the nick of 
time, like a man in a play! Drayton, I 
think you know my friend, Tom Peeks- 
kill?” 

‘¢ Drayton thought he knew me, too,” 
said Tom, coming forward, with a swagger 
in histone. ‘‘ But we live and learn, — the 
best of us do. Well, sir,” he continued, 
turning to Drayton, ‘‘ hereI am, at your 
service, as the cabbage said to the cow.” 

‘¢ What have I to do with you, Peeks- 
kill?” demanded Drayton, contemptuously.. 
‘* You must be drunk. I have nothing to 
say to you, sir!” 

‘* Please yourself, oldman,” Tom replied, 
lightly. ‘*Only, I’m the little bird that 
whispered the tidings of great joy to the 
Judge here.” 

“You? You are a liar!” cried Dray- 
ton, still contemptudusly. ‘‘ You had no 
information to give.” 

‘*Ah! that’s just where you make a 
mistake. - I got the straight tip, —and from 
near home, too!” 

‘¢ What do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean Lizzie. I call her Betsy for 
short,” said Tom, with a laugh. 

‘* Look here, Peekskill,” said Drayton, 


lowering his voice toan ominous monotone, 
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‘¢ your drunkenness or your insanity, which- 
ever it is, shall not save you. You know 
my power over you; and the time has 
come to use it. You will leave this room 
at once, and this city to-morrow morning. 
If you ever let me see or hear of you 
again in any part of the civilized world 
you will rot in jail from that day forth, 
like the thief and forger you are! Now 
be off !” 


‘* That for your power over me!” re-. 


torted Tom, snapping his fingers. ‘* How 
would you like to swallow a slice out of your 
own loaf, old gentleman? So you doubt my 
statement as to the source of my informa- 
tion, eh? Well, suppose you cast your 
eye over that letter— and that — and 
that; and I have more here when you're 
ready for ’em! Recognize the chirography, 
don’t you? No forgery about that, is there? 
Expresses herself well, doesn’t she? and 
signs her name prettily, too. Oh, Betsy 
and I have been at work a longtime! We 
haven’t had any secrets from each other for 
the last year or more, — not one. I give 
you my word.” 

While Tom was delivering himself in 
this arch fashion Drayton had been steadily 
reading through the letters. As he did so 
his face assumed an expression of anguish 
so ghastly that the Judge, after muttering 
a word or two in an undertone to Peeks- 
kill, quietly went out of the room. He 
had delicate sensibilities, and did not care 
to have them exasperated unnecessarily. 
Tom and Drayton were alone when the 
latter raised his eyes from the letters and 
gazed at him. 

‘**T gather from these letters,” he began, 
in a dissonant voice, which he seemed 
unable to modulate as usual, ‘‘ that you 
have been secretly paying court to my 
daughter, and have so far won upon her 
as to induce her to tell you things which 
I had confided to her honor, and to give 
you the right to— claim her hand.” Here 
Tom was about to speak; but Drayton 
held up his hand to impose silence. ‘I 
wish to say,” he went on, moistening his 
lips, and with manifest effort, ‘that I 
accept the situation which my daughter 
has seen fit to bring about. Her wishes 
are my wishes. You know in what light 
I have hitherto regarded you; but she has 
discovered in you qualities which fit you 
to be her husband. I—I am willing to 
receive you as my son-in-law. Come to 
my house to-morrow, and” — 

‘* Now just listen to me, Drayton,” 
Tom interrupted, half seating himself on 
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the table, with his hands in his pockets. 
“You andI are men of the world, and 
you ought to know that all that talk isn’t 
going to draw any wool over my eyes. You 
have treated me about as you liked for 
several years past. I have been waiting 
my chance to get even with you, and I’m 
not going to let you off quite so easy. I 
want to see you dance to the same tune 
that you’ve been making me dance to. I 
want to see how you look on your marrow- 
bones. You say you're willing to receive 
me for your sog-in-law. But suppose I 
was to say that I’m not in the humor, 
just at present, to receive you as my 
father-in-law? What would you think of 
that?” 

‘* T don’t. think I catch your meaning,” 
said Drayton huskily. 

‘¢ Say, old gentleman, your wits are get- 
ting rusty, ain’t they? Well, Ill put it 
plainer, if you will have it. It isn’t cus- 
tomary, as the world goes, for a man to 
marry a woman after he’s got all he wants 
out of her, except as a special favor and 
condescension. Well, that’s about the way it 
is between Betsy and me. I’ve no more use 
for her, — that’s the short of it. I’m sorry 
for her, and all that; but I’m not bound to 
give her my name because she chose to 
make a fool of herself. My advice to you 
is, to take her to Europe, or Patagonia, or 
some such place, and give it out that she’s 
a widow, whose husband died three months 
after marriage; or marry her to your 
friend Warren Bell, if you can!” 

When Tom ceased Drayton was stand- 
ing in the position which he had assumed 
when the first sentences were uttered, — 
with one hand partly raised, and his lips 
parted. He remained motionless, like a 
man of wax, with a look of terror frozen 
in his eyes. So might a man have ap- 
peared who had been stricken dead by 
some hideous specter. For what seemed 
a long time he stood so still that Tom 
began to believe he was dead. But 
at last he spoke, in a thin, astounded 
voice. 

*¢ My daughter !” he said. 

There was another pause. Then Tom 
got off the table, and sauntered up to him, 
still with his hands in his pockets. 

‘* Say, look here!” he said. ‘I’m not 
going to be too hard on you. I’ve had my 
fun, and I guess you won’t forget me in a 
hurry. I’ve smashed your scheme, and 
played the devil with your arrangements 
generally, and now I’m pretty near through. 
I'll tell you what I’ll do with you. You 
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give me a blank check, to fill up as my 
convenience may dictate, and tomorrow 
you and I and Lizzie will drive over to the 
magistrate’s, and I’ll do the right thing by 
her. But I give you fair warning that 
you’ll have to look out for her after that. 
I shall trot off on a vacation, and in the 
course of a year or two you can get her a 
divorce on the ground of desertion, — see? 
That’s my ultimatum; and if you don’t 
take it, why, then you'll have to take the 
consequences,—and she, too, — that’s 
all!” 

There was a decanter of brandy on the 
table; Drayton took it, poured out a glass 
of the liquor, and drank it off. The blood 
returned to his cheek, and his eyes 
brightened. He drew himself up to 
his full height, and gazed curiously at 
Tom, who stood within arm’s reach of 
him. His right hand still rested on the 
decanter. 

‘*You have mistaken your man, Peek- 
skill,” he said, quietly. ‘* You played 
your last card the day you deceived my 
daughter. To save her I would gladly 
have given you my whole fortune. To 
save her public reputation, or my own, I 
would not give youacent. As the suitor 
whom she had accepted you might have 
married her; as the scoundrel who has 
ruined her you would receive at my hands 
only the reception due to a scoundrel. 
To-morrow will see you either a fugitive 
from justice or a convicted felon; but 
meanwhile ” — 

It was done so instantaneously that 
Susan — who, quaking with fear and curi- 
osity, had been peeping through the crack 
of the door—saw the effect before she 
realized the act. Drayton had grasped the 
neck of the massive cut-glass decanter, and 
brought the weapon down with the utmost 
force of his powerful arm full upon Peek- 
skill’s upturned face. The decanter flew 
into fragments; Tom was hurled to the 
floor, senseless and disfigured; and Dray- 
ton, after looking down at him for a 
moment, turned and walked out of the 
room by one door, just as Judge Muhl- 
bach, who had heard the fall, came in at 
another. 

As for Susan, as soon as the general 
preoccupation of the household in the col- 
lapsed Peekskill had left the coast clear, 
she made her escape with what secrecy 
and dispatch she might, and proceeded 
to One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street as 


fast as the elevated railway could carry 
her. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


Asout half-past nine o’clock that even- 
ing, Warren was passing the Windsor 
Hotel, when he was hailed by a mellow 
Hibernian voice, and saw Mr. Terence 
O’Ryan coming down the steps. 

*¢ Well, and have ye heard the news,” 
Mr. Bell?” that gentleman inquired. 

*¢ About the illness of the Republican 
candidate? That’s stale!” 

‘¢ So ’tis; and a bit of a lie into the bar- 
gain, I’m thinking. But no; ye’re behind 
the times. It’s the whaling that black- 
guard Tom Peekskill’s been gettin’, I 
mane,” 

‘¢ W-what’s that? Who did it?” 

‘*Who in the world but our distinguished 
friend and your prospective father-in-law, 
Mr. Seth Drayton! Faith, I wish I’d been 
prisent to hold the sponge! Bedad! Tom’s 
nose 1s smeared all over his face, and he'll 
have to bite off the ends of his cigars with 
his penknife for the future, for eight of his 
front teeth are gone down his throat, — 
and his havin’ two upper lips instead of 
one won’t make up for it!” 

‘* Drayton! Where did it happen?” 

*¢ Judge Muhlbach was the stakeholder 
and” — 

‘¢ What was it about?” 

‘¢ Well, now, ye’re axin’ me the same 
question that I’ve shook my head at a hun- 
dred and twenty times in the last hour, 
Mr. Bell, which is as much as to say, I 
could tell if I would; and, I may add in 
sthrict confidence, I would tell if I knew. 
The truth is at the bottom of the well, 
and all the boys is pourin’ down whisky 
to try and see if they can’t float it up to the 
top; but hitherto without result. How- 
iver, I’ve some notions of my own on the 
subject, and, you bein’ yourself, I'll be 
after impartin’ *em to ye. Tom was at the 
Hoffman night before last, as tight as a 
lord, and I took him under my charge, to 
get him out of the way and to bed. So, 
as we were goin’ along, says he, ‘ I’ve got 
that darned beggar’s goose cooked for 
him, and I’ll make him swallow it wrong 
end foremost,’ —or words to that effect. 
‘ Who’s that?’ says I. * None o’ your busi- 
ness!’ says he; ‘ The gal and I put up the 


,job on him; and a nice domestic palaver 


she and Warren Bell will have when they 
go on their honeymoon !’ and with that he 
took to chucklin’, like the drunken spalpeen 
he is, —bad luck to him! Now, you may 
think different, Mr. Bell, — every man his 
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own opinion; but it looks to me mighty 
like as if Tom Peekskill had been playin’ 
a low-down game on Drayton; and when 
I heard of the row this night, ‘Faith,’ I 
said, ‘ that’s where the shoe pinches!’ ”’ 

“© Where is Peekskill? ’’ asked Warren, 
in a few moments. 

** At the New York hospital; but he’s 
not at all in a conversational mood, — more 
by token he’ll never be able to talk straight 
again, —and no loss to the public, either !” 

‘* Have you s-seen Drayton?” 

‘* No, I’ve not; but I was just thinkin’ 
*twould be no bad plan to drop in and pass 
the time of day with him.” 

‘¢Come with me,” said Warren. ‘I 
must know the rights of this business at 
once.” And they turned eastward, towards 
Madison avenue. 

*¢ You’ll likely know more about Dray- 
ton than I do,” Terence remarked, as they 
walked along. ‘* He’s always acted square 
by me, and Terence O’Ryan was never 
the man to go back on his friends. All the 
same, I misdoubt he had schemes in his 
head that were no safer, in a country like 
this, than dynamite cartridges in a black- 
smith’s shop. There’s plenty of devil- 
try goin’ on, — no one denies that, — and 
the boys keep a brighter look-out for 
number one than they do for the rocks 
ahead ; but the way to stop it isn’t to chuck 
the crew overboard and sail the ship alone! 
Anferica’s a mighty queer place that way ; 
seems like you could do about as you 
please, and no one bother about it ; but one 
particular thing you can’t do, no matter if 
you was Washington and Lincoln and Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, all in one skin; and, — 
maybe I’m wrong, —I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised at all if that was the very thing 
Seth Drayton’s been trying his hand at.” 

‘¢ There’s nothing like the Republic, 
after all! ” muttered Warren, with a secret 
sigh. 

When they reached Drayton’s house 
O’Ryan rang the bell. 

** Will Mr. Drayton be at home, my 
man?” he said to the servant who opened 
the dodr. 

‘‘ Mr. Drayton is out, sir,” began the 
footman; then, recognizing Warren, he 
added, *‘ Beg pardon, Mr. Bell: master 
said to refuse him to visitors ; but of course 
it don’t apply to you, sir.” ; 

They entered, and, as the door closed, a 
sharp, violent noise resounded upstairs. 
They all looked at one another. 

‘« Sure, Fourth of July don’t come in 
winter ! ” said O’Ryan, with a grimace. 
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‘¢ Hold your tongue!” said Warren, 
turning pale. A minute passed ; there was 
no further sound. ‘* Where is Mr. Dray- 
ton?” Warren asked. 

‘‘ He went up to his room over an hour 
ago, sir,” replied the servant timorously. 

‘¢ Stay here,” said Warren to O’Ryan, 
‘¢and don’t come up unless I call you.” He 
walked upstairs with his hat and overcoat 
still on. Drayton’s room was the first 
door on the right of the landing. Warren 
knocked, but there was no answer. He 
tried the latch, and it yielded to his hand. 
He went in; the room was lighted, and a 
fire was burning in the open grate. In an 
easy-chair, at a table between the windows, 
Drayton was sitting. He had on the velvet 
lounging-cdat which he often wore in pri- 
vate. He satas if in profound thought, 
his head bent forward, his arms hanging 
loosely by his sides; his long beard swept 
down over his breast. He did not look 
up, or move, as Warren approached. But 
the young man had come quite close before 
he detected the blood that matted the beard 
and stained the velvet waistcoat. The man 
of many schemes and many millions was 
dead. 

The revolver with which he had killed 
himself lay on the floor, where it had 
fallen from his hand. He must have died 
instantly; indeed, two minutes had not 
elapsed since he fired the shot. On the 
table beside him Warren saw a fold of 
white paper, which he took up with the 
expectation of finding a dying message 
written on it. But the writing was not in 
Drayton’s hand but in that of his daughter, 
and ran as follows : — 


Dearest Papa,— You will know very soon why I 
can’t marry Warren Bell, and why I am gone. There 
was nothing else to do. I did not want to be the 
weapon that Tom used against you. One thing led 
to another before I knew what I was about. I didn’t 
know much any way. I always loved you, papa dear, 
although I deceived and betrayed you, and now I 
know that you are the only,person I love in the 
world. But I am going, for you would be sure to 
make some sacrifice for me if I stayed, and I am not 
worth any sacrifice. I don’t mean that I am going 
to kill myself—I ‘shouldn’t like to do that—but I 
must go, and you won’t be able to find me, and I 
hope you won’t try. There’s one thing; I wouldn’t 
marry Tom now, even if he wished it. He never 
really cared for me, and the strangest thing is that I 
don’t believe I ever really cared for him. I don’t 
even so much as hate him now. And yet, just think 
how I behaved! These wicked and terrible things 
seem just the same as ordinary fun, until they’re 
done, and then you see the difference, but then it’s 
too late. I am very sorry; but I don’t half under- 
stand how it all could have happened. Try to for- 
give me, papa dear. Your daughter, LIzzIz. 
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Warren read this letter through twice, 
and then put it in his pocket. It appalled 
him even more than the body of the man 
whose death it had probably caused. 
Standing there, and staring at the corpse, 
he fell into a horrible revery, which might 
have ended in a further tragedy, had not 
Terence O’Ryan, wearying of the uncer- 
tainty downstairs, taken the liberty to step 
up and see what was the matter. 


Lizzie had left the house only about ten 
minutes before her father reéntered it, on 
his return from Muhlbach’s. She uad 
taken what money she had about her 
(about $1,000) and a small satchel con- 
taining some jewels and toilet articles. She 
had written on a blank card a name and 
address, copied from an advertisement in 
a newspaper, and, with no further equip- 
ment or ceremony, had set forth on her 
journey into the unknown. Crossing over 
to Third avenue, she entered a horse-car, 
and proceeded up town. After a ride of 
three-quarters of an hour, the conductor 
announced One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
street, and she got out, holding in her hand 
the card with the address. 

The evening was dark, and the street- 
lamps were few. Lizzie had eaten nothing 
since her luncheon of tea and sponge-cake, 
and felt weak. The mental excitement 
which had sustained her during the day 
had subsided, leaving her depressed and 
forlorn. And now that she had cut herself 
adrift from her past life, and was face to 
face with a strange and untried future, the 
courage with which imagination had sup- 
plied her gave out. It is the details of life 
that make it difficult and wretched, as well 
as agreeable and easy. The forecasts of 
the mind are too sweeping and direct. 

, Lizzie continued to walk on, but the 
farther she went the more hesitating did 
her steps become. She was not made for 
heroic enterprises even such dismal 
heroism as this; nor did her pride support 
her as she had expected it would do. And 
yet she felt that it would be more impos- 
sible to return than to go on. Impossible 
in one way, and yet so easy in another! 
But no; she could not face her father, after 
the letter she had written him. This was 
not a society play,—like one she had seen at 
a New York theater, when, after the suffer- 
ing was over, all ended happily at last, — 
this was real; there was no rescuer, no 
forgiveness, and no sympathetic audience. 
The people who met her passed her by 
without notice, or regarded her with a 
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scrutiny that was not flattering. And yet 
she had been a sort of queen in New York 
society; nay, were she to appear in full 
toilet at any one of a hundred houses to- 
night she would be caressed and admired. 
To-night, —but how to-morrow! She went 
on, but she hardly knew where she was; 
she did not care to know. Suddenly she 
began to think of the ball at which she had 
first met Tom Peekskill. How graceful, 
witty, and clever he had seemed! How 
much she had laughed and talked! How 
well he had led the german, and how de- 
lightfully they had danced together! How 
inspiring was the music, the lights how 
brilliant, and how fragrant the bouquet of 
flowers he gave her! And now, how 
dark and cold was the night, and how 
weary and hopeless she was! 

Some men came running down the street, 
shouting hoarsely. A _ bell was ringing 
somewhere. There was a red glow in the 
sky; and now the crowd increased, all 
shouting and running. They seemed to 
be coming towards her. Bewildered and 
terrified, she left the sidewalk and tried to 
cross the street. All was confusion and 
uproar. There was a clatter of galloping 
horses and a roar of wheels and din of 
bells. A man made a dash at her out of 
the darkness. She ran to get out of his 
way, stumbled, and staggered forward. 
The wheels and hoofs were close upon her ; 
something struck her violently on her side ; 
then the uproar dwindled, and she seemed 
to hear once more the rhythmic music of 
the waltz, and smell the perfume of the 
flowers. What was she saying? — ‘*‘ My 
ideal of life is, that it should be a con- 
tinual german, with new figures and favors 
all the time. You get all wound up, and 
think you are lost, and then, at the last 
moment, you come out all right, in a 
burst of music!” 

She opened her eyes. The room was 
quiet and neat. It was early dawn, and the 
bed on which she lay had some flowers 
upon it. A lady with a grave, beautiful 
face sat beside her. Another lady, stout 
and good-natured, stood at the foot of the 
bed ; tears were running down her cheeks. 
There was some one she knew in the room, 
but Lizzie could not see who it was: he 
stood behind. 

‘¢ Are not you Miss Anthony?” Lizzie 
asked, in a whisper. 

“Yes.” 

‘¢ How came we here? Where is it?” 

‘* At the place you were coming to,—at 
home.” 
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‘¢T don’t remember. What makes my 
voice so faint? Am ill? I feel no pain.” 

Nell Anthony smiled. ‘* You will have 
no pain any more.” 

‘¢ Where is father?” Lizzie asked, after 
a while. 

‘*¢ You will meet him soon, please God.” 

After another pause, she asked, ** Who 
is this standing at the head of my bed?” 

He came forward, and looked down at 
her. 

‘¢ Why, it is Warren Bell! Oh, now I 
understand! You do love each other, after 
all. I was sure you did! You are going 
to be his wife, aren’t you? ” 

‘¢ There are better things than marriage 
in the world.” 

‘* No, there is nothing better,” 
Lizzie; ‘* not if you love each other.” 


said 


‘*They were her last words,” said 
Warren Bell; ‘* and they w-were true!” 

Men and women in this world do almost 
as they please, some following the good 
and some the evil; and sometimes the evil 
seem happy, and sometimes the good seem 
miserable. But the thirst for renown is 
never slaked; it waxes sharper with in- 
dulgence. Love of self assumes many 
forms, noble and ignoble; but, whether it 
blaze gloriously or smoulder basely, its 
final outcome can only be a handful of 
dead ashes. After so many struggles, 
sophistries, triumphs, and jealousies, that 
is the end. 

But this destroying angel, born of man, 
has a counterpart, whose origin is Divine, 
and who creates where the other con- 
sumes. This love, too, is insatiable, — but 
insatiable in giving, not in taking ; and the 
more it gives, the more it has to give, and 
the greater is its delight in giving. But, 
whether that which it gives be compara- 
tively much or little, it is always the most 
precious of all gifts, for it is love. The 
essence of the other love 1s death; but this 
love is life itself, and it is immortal, be- 
cause whatever it touches it transmutes into 
the likeness of itself. 

Between these two powers the world is 
divided ; nor is there any human being in 
whose heart that division is not found; and 
according as the proportions vary does 
good or evil prevail. Often you can scarce 
distinguish one from the other, even in 
yourself, though the gulf between them 
is nevertheless as deep as that which sepa- 
rates heaven from hell. We are misled 
most of all by success, which seems the 
test of merit, but is never given in this 
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world as a reward; it is only the most in- 
scrutable of the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. 

There are many so-called philanthro- 
pists, — men who will cure the world with a 
patent nostrum, or a political formula, or a 
moral apothegm. But these infallible pre- 
scriptions, when they are analyzed, invari- 
ably resolve themselves into one essential 
element, — self. The men who have truly 
beatified mankind have done so uncon- 
sciously or inevitably, by an inborn divine 
energy of nature, and oftenest they are 
never identified with their deeds. It is not 
the inventor or proprietor of the best sauce, 
or telegraph, or government, that deserves 
the gratitude of his fellows, but he who 
‘shows us how unimportant are these things 
to the real greatness and peace of life. The 
test ofa man is not whether he can govern 
a kingdom single-handed, but whether his 
private life is tender and beneficent, and 
his wife and children happy. If I could 
write my name in stars across the heavens 
I should be put to shame by the man 
whose home brightens whenever he enters 
it, and whose true name is known only to 
his wife, for she invented it when they 
were young lovers. 

Seth Drayton had made more than one 
will during his life-time, but after his 
death no will was found. He left no de- 
scendants, and his enormous fortune was 
therefore claimed by an _ indeterminate 
number of real or supposititious relatives ; 
and the lawsuits thereupon arising will 
only come toan end when there are no 
millions left to fight about. 

The Independent candidate was not 
elected ; for the report that one of his rivals 
was suffering from an incurable disease 
turned out the next day to be totally with- 
out foundation; and events followed their 
natural course. The surviving members 
of the ‘‘ Pactolus” syndicate, who, for 
some reason never fully explained, had an- 
ticipated a large share of patronage under 
the new administration, were consequently 
thrown into dismay and confusion, and 
their attempts to rehabilitate themselves 
were only partially successful. But, since 
the pleasure of the chase is in the pursuit and 
not in the capture, there is every prospect 
that none of these able gentlemen will ever 
lack enjoyment. Tom Peekskill, however, 
has had genuine good luck; for he has 
become the proprietor of a superb new 
hotel, just erected in the upper part of the 
city, and is already reputed to be enor- 
mously rich. His face is hideously disfig- 
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ured by an unfortunate accident; but he is 
a mine of good stories and good-fellowship ; 
and, as to his social repute, he is on intimate 
terms with Judge Muhlbach, and other 
persons of almost as eminent respecta- 
bility. 

Susan Wayne’s ‘‘ Home” turned out to 
be popular ina rather unexpected sense. 
When its character and scope became 
known it had many more applicants than 
it was possible to accommodate ; not so 
much owing to an increase of wickedness 
in the class which it aimed to benefit as to 
the difficulty of determining who did be- 
long to that class and who did not, —a 
delicate question under the most favorable 
conditions, but especially so in a republic. 
Susan had trouble enough even while Nell 
Anthony remained to assist her, but when 
she was left (as ultimately happened) to 
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her own devices she became hopelessly 
bewildered, and at length sold out the 
establishment to the proprietor of a pri- 
vate high-class school for young ladies. 
Susan has since then become interested in 
the recent development among us of art- 
needlework, and is the cause of a great 
deal of good work being done in that di- 
rection. 

As to Warren Bell, though it was at 
one time rumored that there was some 
likelihood of his taking part in political life, 
nothing confirmatory of the rumor has ever 
come to light. The best I can say of him 
is, that I do not know what has become of 
him, but that, be he where he may, there 
is reason to believe that she whom we have 
known as Nell Anthony is with him; yet, 
even in the light of her presence, there will 
always be a shadow on his heart. 


[THE END.] 
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Across the level meadow-land 
There hangs a veil of vapor white, 
Like some forgotten robe of night 
Held in the morning’s rosy hand. 


Along the grass the wind-waves run, 

And wake the witches’ weird refrain: 

‘¢ Behold the ghosts of last night’s rain!” 
And lo, it melts before the sun. 


Then comes a rustle in the wood, 

As if upon the leaves were cast 

A sudden spell,—the ghost has passed 
Into their shadowed solitude! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 








THROUGH “THE NECK” ON A BICYCLE. 


OMEWHERE 
south of Phila- 

}  delphia, cut off 
aH on the north by 

the town, upon 
a point of land 
where the 
Schuylkill 
meets the Dela- 
ware, lies the 
mysterious 
region called 
m™ **The Neck,’’ 
J —safe from in- 
‘trusion, while 
plays and pict- 
ures have made 
the ‘¢ Squatter town ” of New York famous. 
The inhabitants of this spot have been assuc- 
cessful in their privacy as a lodge of masons, 
and those outsiders familiar with its scenes 
have held their peace as if in sympathy with 
the design of nature. Even its name has 
deepened the mystery, for, while ‘1e words 
‘¢ Squatter town ” suggest something, ‘* The 
Neck” gives no clue. Certain gray-haired 
gentlemen, it is true, have been wont to 
refer to some such spot as the scene of 
their boyish exploits; but from their de- 
scriptions the locality has seemed as vague 
as their own half-forgotten memories. 

Hitherto we had limited our wheeling to 
districts where the attractions were not only 
known but almost numbered; so we were 
all the more anxious to persevere in this 
almost unprecedented opportunity to dis- 
cover something new, and especially after 
the refusal on our part of an interpreter 
from a neighboring club. 

On the appointed day no one was absent, 
—not even that honorary member, the street 
Arab, with his never varying remark of 
*¢Sa-ay, Mister, won’t yer ring yer bell?” 
The sun was not fairly up, and the air was 
delightful in its freshness. This was fortu- 
nate, especially for the club’s recorder, who 
periodically sent short numerical accounts 
of the club’s run, to the cycling papers ; for, 
as he exultingly exclaimed, cold is not only 
an aid to comfort but also to romance; 
no novelist caring for effect will ever sum- 
mon heat to his aid when he exposes his 
hero or heroine to the elements; for how 
much more poetical it is to be frozen to 
death than to die by a sunstroke ! 





Broad street, the outside boundary of the 
city, in Penn’s imagination, was our ren- 
dezvous. Broad street is a favorite butt 
with humorists, especially such exponents 
of wit as chance to be born and bred in 
Gotham, and with the playful exaggeration 
of their kind, they have noted all the rural 
attractions in its midst. Through these we 
pyshed and soon the imposing ** Public 
Buildings ” appeared in the distance as a 
huge bird box, with their irregularities toned 
down and harmonized by the kindly aid of 
the prospective. Prime street, where the old 
Washington depot stands, is said to be the 
degeneration of Love Lane, — suggestive 
of tender memories, even to one who now 
hears the name for the first time, though 
to-day the steam-cars make dismal the 
vicinity. 

Magazine-readers will perhaps remem- 
ber an article a short time ago, descriptive 
of the Ridgway Library, opposite the old 
depot. The lightest reading on the shelves 
ranges from choice traditions in the Bur- 
mese tongue to classical dictionaries of 
most appalling bulk. Such books as are 
frivolous enough for the modern world to 
read have been placed elsewhere. This is 
due wholly to the miserable location. Peo- 
ple can go farther to a circus or to catch a 
train, but their libraries must be within 
reach. <A fewcitizens opposed its erection 
here, but without avail, as there was no 
law against allowing a man to waste his 
money, even in this way. 

The mention of the circus calls to mind 
a plot of ground just below here, —a plain, 
unassuming piece of real estate, used prin- 
cipally as a repository for the debris of the 
neighborhood. But this ground, for some 
occult reason, is considered a most desira- 
ble situation for that exclusively American 
entertainment, the circus; and as such, it 
is a legal battle-field for all the greatest 
shows on earth. 

But the first object on ** The Neck” 
proper, and another phase of strangeness, 
lies down the hot, squalid Passyunk road ; 
it is the once notorious Lebanon Cemetery. 
There always existed a tendency in the 
human mind to place its burial-grounds in 
the most barren spots available ; and this 
is no exception, for a more inappropriate 
place can scarcely be imagined. This 
field, coupled with its past records of body 
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snatching, is but another proof of the ne- 
cessity for crematories and cremations. 
Even as we rested against the stone wall 
outside and moralized on grave-yards in 
general, and this one in particular, a hearse, 
with a long black line of hacks, wound 
its sinuous way down the road. This is a 
favorite colored burying-ground, and Irish 
drivers from their perches looked down 
with lofty contempt on the dark-skinned 
friends of the deceased. The group of 
wheelmen attracted more attention than 
seemed befitting, for many were the black 
visages that grinned on them from the car- 
riage windows. This was more noticeable 
towards the rear of the procession, a phe- 
nomenon common to a certain class of 
funerals where, usually, the grief is not too 
deep to spoil the enjoyment of the ride. 

A half mile south of the Lebanon Ceme- 
tery is the Point Breeze Driving Park. It 
is approached by a vista of trees, of quite 
prepossessing appearance, and has acquired 
a semi-professional air in keeping with the 
memory of its past. The ‘‘ Park’’ was the 
oflspring of a desire for a city race-course 
and has been the scene of various nota- 
ble sporting events. Of late they have con- 
sisted principally of performances against 
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time, in which that venerable adversary of 
all was considerably worsted. It is still 
the stamping-ground of many well-known 
sporting characters who air their fancy 
stock here and compare reminiscences in a 
most convivial style. Wheelmen gen- 
erally recognize them by the pleasant habit 
they have acquired of dashing up closely 
behind the bicycles and skimming lightly 
by, for these drivers struggle in vain to 
conceal their contempt for the wheel. 

To the south lies League Island, known 
as the government naval station, and Pen- 
rose Ferry, now represented by a bridge ; 
to the west is the stream once sung by Tom 
Moore, which rolls on under its quaint 
Dutch name of Schuylkill; to the east are 
the Lava beds, certainly named from a 
surprising suggestion of fancy, for the 
geologist who finds traces here of any such 
material isan expert indeed. Moreover the 
breezes blowing from the locality are not 
at all suggestive of fragrance, for they seem 
to indicate the presence of substances more 
subject to decay than is the case with this 
volcanic material. Explorers rarely pene- 
trate far into a country before they begin 
the study of its inhabitants, investigating 
their religion, interviewing their prominent 
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men, and performing all the other inquisi- 
tive duties which fall to the lot of travelers. 

‘* The Captain,” the club’s artist, had 
searched far and wide for a unique subject 
for his pencil, but hitherto unsuccessfully. 
His title of ‘‘ captain” was not official, 
being merely a gentle sarcasm on his de- 
sire for command; but nevertheless his 
artistic instinct was unfailing, and under 
his guidance we soon fell into the lair of 
the typical ** Necker.” ; 

A peculiar straw hat, shaped like a fire- 
man’s; short blue blouse, pantaloons of an 
indescribable brown and bare black feet 
were the features which caught the * cap- 
tain’s” eye. They are never costumed, 
quite the same, yet this is the general im- 
pression imparted, and the figures would 
not look out of place in one of those soft 
mellow landscapes of Breton or Normandy. 
The Necker is always about forty-five years 
of age; this being a curious phenomenon 
the only plausible explanation of which is 
that the bronzed complexion and general 
dress conceal age and youth impartially, and 
compromise with Time to produce the effect. 
There is a lurking suspicion of weariness 
and keenness about him without which it 
would be impossible to conceive him. But 
while he is picturesque and melancholy in 
the distance, on approach the charm is 
broken. He is intensely unpoetical, so 
much so indeed that there is a grim sar- 
casm in even mentioning the fact, and he is 
shockingly ungrammatical ; in his speech, 
lingering on his words with that flat, nasal 
twang which Philadelphians love so well, 
as though they hurt him; and well they 
might, for he breaks not only every ordi- 
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nary rule 

of syntax 

unfortu- 
nate 

enough to 

come in ee 

his way, 

but he wanders around unnecessarily, de- 

molishing great numbers of unoffending 

laws. 

There is the record of a conversation held 
with one, vouched for by the Professor — 
an erratic genius who had won his degree 
from his scientific lectures on the bicycle, 
which he is ever ready to deliver to chance 
rural assemblages. Being a steady wheel- 
man and a regular subscriber to OuTING, 
his statements can be relied upon. Having 
dismounted to repair a trifling accident he 
stood near an open field in which a man was 
hoeing. Slowly raising his head and lean- 
ing on his hoe, the man nodded towards the 
bicycle, as he asked, ‘‘What du them 
air velossypeeds cost?” Now to stir the 
innermost soul of a wheelman and make 
his blood boil, it is only necessary to call 
the object of his devotion a velocipede. So 
straightening up with as much of freezing 
dignity as was available, the wheelman 
replied that a good ézcycle would cost 
anywhere under a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. But the gentle hint was lost, and 
looking back from the distance after pass- 
ing on, the old man still seemed lost in 
meditation, leaning on the handle of his 
hoe. 

A low, rambling building, close to the 
roadside, following the ironclad plan of 
some native architect and presenting a 
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somewhat weather-beaten coat of white- 
wash, forms the average house. Rein- 
forced to the side or rear by lower, more 
rambling sheds, and almost surrounded by 
a ditch of green, stagnant water, it rests on 
its little island, deserted through the day 
by all signs of life, except perhaps a 
hungry dog or a few wandering chickens. 
It isa problem for doctors, and a bold chal- 
lenge to sanitary engineers, to explain how 
the people stand the unhealthy malarial 
poison which must ooze up from these 
ditches, penetrating the lower Neck; for 
the spot is dropsical with them, one might 
say. But not only do they stand it, but to 
all appearances they thrive under it too. 

Nature, in sympathy with the surround- 
ings,‘has not been unmindful of her usual 
eccentricities, and some of her effects were 
curious in the extreme. Near League 
Island the low, monotonous green sedge, 
with its wandering creeks, produces a flat- 
ness which apparently stretches away for 
miles, while the water at Penrose Ferry, 
floating the old fishy barges covered with 
their house-like cabins, suggests somewhat 
the appearance of a recent flood. 

Scarcely had we ridden upon Penrose 
Ferry Bridge before two decrepit old fel- 
lows hurriedly hobbled to the two ends of 
the structure, each one closing a gate. A 
little tug toiling up the Schuylkill was 
the only moving object in sight, and there 
was no apparent cause for this proceeding 
unless they took us for some new style of 
animal which they intended to cage. Sud- 
denly a man appeared from somewhere 
below, and a little engine in the middle 
began to puff and snort. We collapsed in 
wonder, and waited to see the next move 
of the two antique apparitions. But they 
sauntered leisurely back in marked contrast 
to, their previously hurried manner, and, 
gazing beyond them, we saw the end of the 
bridge extending into space. 
turning around out of the way of the little 
propeller. The engineer belonged to the 
intelligent type of mechanics, and from him 
we endeavored to learn something of the 
neighborhood. He told us that West 
Philadelphia lay somewhere over in the 
distance, accompanying the information 
with an indefinite wave of his hand. But 
beyond this bit of geographical information 
he told us nothing of general interest. But 
the Professor was far more successful. 
Following a little by-path to the eastward, 
in vain hope of reaching the Delaware 
with a few of his followers, he soon 
brought up before an extraordinary obstruc- 


We were 
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tion. Directly in front was a long, round 
mound, most resembling in shape a huge 
ocean billow, while on its side, shovel in 
hand, sat a man, evidently resting, though 
from what was not apparent. In his sta- 
tionary position on the regular heap of 
earth was a suggestion of the story of the 
little boy of the school readers, similarly - 
situated, who stopped the trickling stream 
in the Dutch dykes. The-road extended 
as far as this point, and, without the 
slightest apparent reason, stopped. <A 
house stood beside it, while a horse 
grazed sadly under the ghost of a tree 
in the vicinity. After a few preliminary 
conversational manceuvers the object on 
the hill explained that the mound kept 
the tides in the marshes from overflowing 
his grounds, and, growing loquacious, he 
further informed us that the ‘told woman 
with the kids was away for the day, visit- 
ing relatives down Jarsey. I’m sorry,” he 
said, ** for children, ye know, is so fond of 
sech things.” There was an unconscious 
slur in this statement, but he looked so hos- 
pitable and withal so happy, that the club 
had not the heart to reprove him. But 
when he got away from domestic topics he 
soon proved to be a philosopher in the 
truest sense. He was so firmly convinced 
of the merits of the wheel, after drinking in 
the Professor’s facts and statistics, and felt 
so friendly towards us all, that he almost 
volunteered to mount the machine if only 
to show his confidence in its performances. 
This was a surprising faith, for the world 
looks with pity upon the horrors of the 
bicycle, as illustrated in the struggles of a 
beginner. 

But do not imagine that the inhabitants 
are all philosophers or types of genial 
classes, for recollections of crabbed old 
women who refused the courtesy of a cup 
of cold water to the thirsty traveler, with 
other discouragements usually foreign to 
the cycler’s experience, are still treasured 
in memory. 

A sentry paces constantly before the en- 
trance to League Island ; but, notwithstand- 
ing his martial appearance, he made no 
attempt to stop us, and we rode across the 
bridge without interruption. Sailors in 
white duck pantaloons and _ blouses, sur- 
mounted with the typical blue cap, were 
working in the foreground, while upon a 
walk overlooking the spot a few officers 
were idling in the shade, reminding one, 
for want of a better simile, of a scene from 
Pinafore. The little fellows on the receiv- 
ing-ship, apprentices as they are called, 
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were much excited over the prospect of 
having their pictures taken by the club’s 
photographer. This was accomplished 
upon the deck of a monitor, after which a 
little man was picked out as a representa- 
tive and made happy in the promise of 
being photographed alone. He borrowed 
a ring — large and brassy — from a com- 
panion, and it was almost an impossibility 
to persuade him that a cane would be 
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their windows, a hundred feet above the 
stream, and the beholder shudders at the 
bare thought of being perched upon one of 
their steep, precipitous roofs. 

Above here, away up the winding banks 
of the Schuylkill, are the enormous oil 
tanks which supply the neighboring re- 
fineries. Near these refineries are the 
Point Breeze gas-works, the tall columns 
of the receiver towering up like an ancient 
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no improvement to his appearance. He 
leaned against a post, swelled with im- 

5 2 ‘i 
portance, the envy of his comrades, his 


ringed finger conspicuously in view, and 
awaited the signal of the photographer. 
This naval station, which is only used 
to repair the government’s. ships, divides 
the honors at the south, on the city’s maps, 
with the coal docks on the Delaware and 


the grain elevators on the Schuylkill. 
These elevators, standing out into the 


water, make one dizzy when gazing up to 


TRACK, 


ruin, producing conflicting doubts in the 
mind of a distant observer. Signs, un- 
grammatical, unspellable and illiterate to 
the last degree, are scattered over the re- 
gion, descriptive of the various articles 
that are purchasable commodities. If we 
are permitted to judge by their prevalency 
the frequent occurrence of the sign ** Pies 
and caiks for sail” offers proof of the uni- 
versal popularity of these wares. We 
even saw a’sign to this effect on a disused 
barge floating beyond all possible reach 
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from the shore. But business is some- 
times combined in direct opposition to the 
dictates of a sensitive taste. For example, 
quietly reposing. side by side on a farm- 
house wall, we read, ** Milk for sale,” and 
‘¢ Dead animals removed.” 

Seventy-five or a hundred years ago the 
Neck was more than a mysterious sec- 
tion filled with stagnant ditches and scanty 
houses, peculiar as they may be. It ex- 
tended over nearly all the present southern 
half of the city, and included some famous 
country-seats, still remembered for their 
hospitality. The Quaker population was 
too strong then for most of the theatrical 
attractions, and dancing was still sinful ; 
but in its garden parties, dinners and the 
like, the quiet, provincial town, excelled its 
sisters, Boston and New York. Wash- 
ington Irving also has left pleasant memo- 
ries of Philadelphia, though of a somewhat 
later period. How pleasant a revival of 
these times would be, every one must 
decide for himself, but a club member 
desires to place on record his doubts 
concerning its advisability, based upon 
his own personal experience, after walk- 
ing through town in uniform, but unac- 
companied by a machine. He thinks that 
it would surprise, even grieve the old patri- 
ots to appear in their old-time garments, 
especially the knickerbockers. This un- 
fortunate article of attire was the chief 
attraction; the female population, who 
presided over candy and pea-nut stands on 
the corners, being noticeably loud in their 
contempt. 

But there are three short stories which, 
fortunately for us, preserve many echoes of 
this romantic period, written by a Phila- 
delphia physician, Dr. Weir Mitchell. 
‘** Hephzibah Guinness,” ‘* Thee and You,” 
and ‘*A Draft on the Bank of Spain,” have 
caught the quiet air of the Friends with 
their ideas, forms and language; the only 
thing that can be criticised perhaps being 
the constant reference to the unhappiness 
of Quaker life. But there runs beneath 
them all an undercurrent of passion so 
necessary in a novel, and the lights and 
shades, the scarlet trimmings of the worldly 
and the drab of the Quakers, are joined 
most artistically. In the ‘‘ Draft on the 
Bank of Spain” there is an unusually 
happy description of the Neck as two young 
lovers found it fifty years ago, and which 
is yet so poetical and appropriate that it 
will bear quotation now. The young hus- 
band of the story relates his experience as 
follows :— 
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‘¢ We were great walkers in those days, 
and as we walked, and the houses and poor 
suburbs were left behind, and we gained 
the open roads which run wildly crooked 
across the Neck, it was pleasant to feel that 
we had escaped from the tyranny of right 
angles. It was the first time we had gone 
south of the city, and we found there, as 
you may find to-day, the only landscape 
near us which has in it something quite its 
own and which is not elsewhere to be seen 
near to any great city in all our broad 
country. 

** Wide, level, grassy meadows, bounded 
by two noble rivers, kept back by miles of 
dikes ; formal little canals which replace 
the fences and leave an open view of 
lowing cattle ; long lines of willows, shock- 
headed, sturdy fellows; and hereand there 
a low-walled cottage with gleaming milk- 
cans on the whitewashed garden palings, 
while far away in the distance tall snowy 
sails of hidden hulks of ships and schoon- 
ers move slowly to and fro upon the un- 
seen rivers. 

‘¢ Charming we found it, with a lowland 
beauty all its own, lacking but a windmill 
here and there to make it perfect of its 
kind. 

‘¢ Along its heaped-up roads, we wandered 
all that summer afternoon until the level 
sun gleamed yellow on the long wayside 
ditches with their armies of cat-tails and 
spatterdocks and tiny duckweed ; and at last 
the frogs came out, both big and small, and 
said or sung odd bits of half human lan- 
guage which pleased the little woman to 
convert into absurd pieces of advice to 
doleful young folks such as we. She 
would have me pause and listen to one 
solemn old fellow who said, I. am sure, 
‘Good luck! Good luck!’ and to another 
sturdy brown-backed preacher who bade 
us ‘Keep up! Keep up!’ with a grim 
solemness of purpose most comforting to 
hear.” 

New York’s Squatter Town is rapidly 
losing its individuality ; even now it exists 
almost alone in the memory of its in- 
habitants. The elevated railroads have 
been its downfall. Hard-pressed by street- 
cutting surveyors and building contractors, 
it is disappearing gradually, although 
its influence unconsciously remains. Its 
shanties, rocks and goats, the ideas and 
general strangeness of its inhabitants, will 
still form for sometime a favorite theme for 
illustration, and burlesque theatrical rep- 
resentation. But the Philadelphia Neck 
needs no such aid, for it will probably 
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never change. It is not suited for resi- 
dences, and while business lines its river- 
banks it will never penetrate the interior. 
There are no salient points of individuality 
that might be used even in the lightest of 
operas, far-seeing Nature having carefully 
rounded them all off. 

The heterogeneous settlements which 
gather on the outskirts of every large city 
are always unique and interesting ; varying 
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‘* INTERESTED wheelmen will perhaps 
often hereafter take pleasure in visiting the 
charming valley of the Naugatuck, and 
pedaling over the first country roadway 
that knew the sinuous track of the bicyle, 
and coasting the hill of the first genuine 
header.’’ So wrote Charles E. Pratt, in 
his entertaining historical sketch (The 
Wheelman, October, 1883, p. 12), which 
gave the biography, portrait (1869), and 
autograph of the inventor of the crank 
bicycle, — Pierre Lallement, who was born, 
October 25, 1843, at Pont-a-Mousson, near 
Nancy, France, and whom the close of his 
fortieth year found, after many ups and 
downs of fortune, employed as a skilled 
mechanic by the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Boston. The sketch says that 
Lallement, in the spring of 1866, having 
successfully made shorter trials between 
Ansonia and Birmingham, wheeled from 
Ansonia to New Haven, and there rode 
his novel vehicle on the public Green and 
on the streets. 

A pilgrimage along that primal path 
where the pioneer tourist had hopefully 
pushed the prototype of all existing bi- 
cycles seventeen years before was a thing 
which appealed to my historic sentiment 
as the correct caper to indulge myself in. 
Twenty-six days had my bicycle rested in- 
gloriously in a stable, when I dragged it 
out (July 27, 1883) to face the fierce glare 
that beats upon a New Haven sidewalk in 
midsummer, and drove it along the same, 
through West Chapel street, past the new 
Yale Athletic Grounds, to the cross-road 
connecting West Haven with Westville. 
The latter part of this distance (2m.), 
after leaving the sidewalk, was most of it 
too sandy for riding, and I halted just be- 
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from thrifty hucksters, and small farmers 
who supply the market, to squatters merely 
eking out a hand-to-mouth existence. But 
on one point they all vary from the Neck, 
for time and improvements may one day 
wipe them out. But fifty years hence, this 
district, with its peculiar inhabitants, will 
be the same unknown inaccessible region 
that it is in the present time. 


Fay Howe Adams. 
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yond here to listen to a laughing negro’s 
story of a dog that barked at me from a 
distance and then hurriedly disappeared. 

‘¢ T saw dat ar dog run into by a bicycle 
on Whalley avenue a few days ago,” said 
the man. ‘* He frew de feller off, and den 
he lipt hom’erds two mile widout stoppin’, 
— worse dan dem grayhounds useter down 
to New Orleans.” 

Sand continues for another one-half mile 
to the toll-gate (2 o’clock), where stone 
on the left says ‘*3m. to New Haven.” 
Thence the track is generally reliable to 
the cross-roads (524m. in trh.), near 
which is an advertising plank, ‘‘8m. to 
New Haven,”—the descending road here, 
left, leading to Milford, on the shore. The 
bridge over the Naugatuck river, just above 
where it flows into the Housatonic, at 
Derby, is one and one-quarter miles be- 
yond, and by it I cross into Birmingham, 
and wheel to the crest of the hill on con- 
crete sidewalk upon the left; crossing the 
street there and ascending another slope 
to right, on right-hand walk, past the 
soldiers’ monument, and so to the south 
bridge at Ansonia, two miles. This is 
the course where Pierre Lallement ‘‘ took 
the first regular header from the first crank 
bicycle known to history ” (pictured in the 
Wheelman, p. 10); and the distance be- 
tween the two bridges may easily be done 
in either direction without a dismount. 
The more direct road, which joins them 
on the east side of the river, is also said to 
be ridable. My afternoon’s record, with 
detours at each end of the route, was fifteen 
miles. I tarried a day in Ansonia with 
a lawyer, who was my academy classmate 
twenty years before, and whose character 
as a wheelman I now first discovered. 


1 To be reprinted in ‘* Ten Thousand Miles ona Bicycle ” (12mo, 400 pp., cloth, $1.50), soon to be published by Karl 


Kron, University Building, Washington Square, N.Y. 


It forms about one-third of the eleventh chapter. 
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Stress of weather, however, prevented our 
making any trial together, except on foot, 
of the various steep sidewalks of smooth 
concrete, where the local riders delight to 
test their prowess as hill-climbers. I had 
a chat with a man who worked in the same 
machine-shop with Lallement during a 
all the period of his stay here in 1865-66. 
He recalled him as a pleasant young fel- 
low, whose good-nature made him popular 
among the other workmen, and whose 
inability to use English, except in frag- 
ments which he had ‘ broken” in a very 
Frenchy manner, led them very generally 
to call him by the nickname ‘ Crapoo.” 
This variation of ‘* Johnny Crapaud” was 
doubtless easier to utter than ** Lallement ;” 
but the fact of its being in vogue serves in 
its way to confirm the testimony of my in- 
formant that the utterers all looked upon 
‘*Crapoo” with a sort of good-natured 
contempt, as a man of no particular ac- 
count. He did not impress them at all as 


a possible inventor, even prospectively ; and 
as for his two-wheeled hobby-horse, by 
whose contortions upon the street, when 
working hours were over, he caused them 
to laugh, they never suspected that z¢# con- 
tained any idea worth patenting, or that he 


himself thought he had discovered any- 
thing important when he put it together. 
The Ansonian tradition of Lallement, if 
his fellow-workman gave it to me truly, is 
that of a light-hearted and intellectually 
light-weighted young mechanic, whose 
animal spirits found casual vent in rigging 
up an amusing toy to play with upon the 
streets, and whose relative helplessness 
(resulting from ignorance of the language 
and customs of America) caused the others 
to treat him with a certain kind indulgence, 
as if he were a sort of sprightly, grown-up 
child, w .o ** wasn’t to blame for being a 
foreigner.” 

My next day’s ride of forty miles led up 
the valley of the Naugatuck to Waterbury, 
seventeen miles, and thence north-westward 
up the hills to Litchfield. Crassing the 
north bridge of Ansonia at ten o’clock, I 
went up hill to the watering-trough, where 
I turned to the right, and proceeded three 
miles to the fork, making one dismount 
about midway, where I first reached the 
river level. The left road at the trough 
supplies a ridable surface back to Birming- 
ham. At the fork I took the right, though 
the left would probably have done as well, 
for the two converge in three-quarters of a 
mile at the pond by the church in Seymour, 
where I designed to cross the river; but as 
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the bridge there, by the Wilbur House, 
was in process of repair, I mounted again, 
and went along the west side of the pond, 
then over the north bridge and railroad, 
without stop, to the hill. I found a little 
sand at the foot of the descent before I 
reached the first of the small bridges beside 
the pond (%m.), and I then rode one 
mile without stop, up a long sandy grade 
and down it to the water-trough. Descend- 
ing another stony hill, I stayed in the 
saddle for near three miles, or almost to 
the top of a big hill opposite a picnic 
grove on the river below,— passing mean- 
while the ** Beacon Falls Hotel,” and the 
neater looking ‘‘ High Rock House by E. 
Brown,” with a big brick factory between 
them, and riding for quite a distance on a 
cinder path. The descent of the hill was 
followed by a continuous though gentle 
ascent until I reached the Naugatuck Hotel 
(3m.), at 12.40 P.M.,—no preliminary 
stop having been forced upon me, in spite 
of the soft and rough surface. Having dis- 
posed of dinner in three-quarters of an 
hour, I rode one and one-half miles to the 
fork on the hill; and to this point a man 
might, by good luck, wheel without stop 
from the pond, nine miles below. He 
might also continue from this point without 
stop to the green in Waterbury, then west 
across the bridge and north to the fork, 
five miles. I reached that fork in an hour 
after leaving the hotel, — having made many 
stops in changing from one sidewalk to 
the other, on account of the mud in the 
street. Taking the left, I passed the Oak- 
ville post-office and store (134m.), and 
reached the hill in Watertown where the 
churches stand (2%4m.) at 3.30 o’clock. 
Here I turned off from the direct turnpike 
for Litchfield, and went up a hill to the 
left, surmounted by a big summer hotel, 
around which I turned to the right, and 
again at the fork took the right past the 
fair grounds to the post saying ‘* 314m. to 
Morris; 334m. to Watertown.” Just one 
mile beyond this post I turned to the right 
and climbed nearly to the crest of the hill 
at the cross-roads in Morris (3m.). The 
spires of Litchfield soon came into view ; 
and it was not until I had walked up the 
last slopes of a long hill and reached the 
level of the village street that I inquired 
the route to Bantam Lake, and discovered 
that I should have turned to the left one 
mile below. However, being on the sum- 
mit, I thought I might as well ‘‘ see Litch- 
field,” and so I sped along the west 
sidewalk one-half mile to the Mansion 
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House (the opposite hotel is the ‘* United 
States,” while the ‘* Lake View,” a larger 
and more fashionable establishment is one- 
fourth mile to the west), and one-half mile 
beyond, to the end of the North street, then 
back by the east sidewalk to the starting- 
point. I rode down the long hill, and 
made the turn to the left one mile beyond ; 
whence one and three-fourths miles of 
riding and walking brought me to the Ban- 
tam Lake House at 7.30 o’clock. 

The sun shone bright that day, but the 
air was very cool, and a strong breeze from 
the south was generally ahelptome. The 
scenery along the entire route was varied 
and attractive. - Most of the roads which I 
traversed were probably at their best, be- 
cause of the previous day’s showers. The 
first part of them indeed would hardly 
have been ridable except for this; and 
when I walked down the Litchfield hill 
two days later the sand seemed so deep 
that I should not have attempted to ride 
down had my wheel been with me. From 
Waterbury the track through the Nauga- 
tuck valley was said to continue good as 
far north as Winsted, —say twenty-five or 
thirty miles. Though I kept on the east 
bank from Seymour to Waterbury, a road 
reaches from that city down the west side 
of the valley to Birmingham, and thence 
to Stratford; but the final section of it is 
reported sandy and unridable, —the road 
through Derby and Milford supplying a 
preferable route to the Sound. In An- 
sonia, as I should have remarked before, 
the favorite stretch of concrete for the up- 
grade trials of wheeling is the sidewalk of 
Foundry Hill, beginning at the selfsame 
foundry where Pierre Lallement was em- 
ployed twenty years ago. There is said to 
be good riding from Waterbury to Bristol 
(10 or 12m.), thence to the adjoining 
town of Plainville, and so to New Britain. 
Westward from Bristol, the direct road 
for Litchfield (say 15m. or more) leads 
through Terrysville, Thomaston, and North- 
field; and it is said to be ridable. In the 
summer of 1879, Doctor G. F. Fiske, who 
was then an undergraduate at Amherst, 
toured from New Haven to Poughkeepsie, 
by way of Birmingham, Oxford, Roxbury, 
and New Milford. ‘‘ We had lots of walk- 
ing to this point,” he writes, ‘‘ but we 
thence rode straight across, over Plymouth 
Mountain, to the Hudson, and had wheel- 
ing most of the way.” 

Litchfield quite won my heart as a type 
of the quiet, old-fashioned, and eminently 
respectable New England town at its best 
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estate. It is well worth visiting, if only for 
the sake of convincing one’s self that such 
placid villages really do exist, undisturbed 
by the rush and roar of the railways, and 
unruffled by the fret and bustle of ‘‘ fashion- 
able summer-resort people.” All the resi- 
dences seem to shelter well-to-do owners, 
and almost none of the residences seem 
constructed for the purpose of proclaiming 
the owner’s wealth. Many of the houses 
exhibit above the central door-way a date 
that indicates a century or more of history ; 
and it soothes the nerves of the sentimental 
tourist to find such kindred spirits who are 
able thus to take pride in living within the 
same wooden walls that afforded comfort- 
able and dignified shelter to the worthies 
of Washington’s time. The Shepaug river, 
a branch of the Housatonic, takes its rise 
at Bantam Lake; and it gives its name to 
a little branch-railway, which creeps along 
its bank from the main line, and once in 
a while furtively sends a little train to 
quietly put down its passengers at the little 
terminal station ‘‘ behind the hill of Litch- 
field.” But the placidity of that noble 
hill-top is not impaired at all by this lowly 
reminder of the struggling outside world. 
The locomotives of the Shepaug, when not 
entirely disabled and out of commission, 
perfectly understand the proprieties of the 
place, and even in their most rampant and 
hilarious moods ‘‘ roar you as gently as 
sucking doves.” They are proud too, of 
Bantam Lake, as the largest pond in Con- 
necticut. 

Resuming my tour at 5.30 o’clock on the 
morning of August 1, I went to the Litch- 
field post-office (34%m. in 3h.) by the 
west road, directly from Bantam Lake to 
the Shepaug terminus, — the half-mile hill 
from there to the post-office requiring con- 
siderable walking. At the end of the side- 
walk of the North street I took the left- 
hand road for Goshen, and made my first 
dismount” in three miles at the end of a 
long hill; then walked up and rode down 
a succession of soft and sandy ridges for 
three-quarters of a mile; then sped along 
the smooth clay surface for two and one-half 
miles to the flag-pole in front of the Goshen 
House, where I halted at 7.30 for an hour’s 
rest and breakfast. The latter half of this 
final spin was undulating, but the first half 
afforded a mile of perfectly level riding 
along the hill-top, with beautiful views on 
either hand. 

The village of Sharon is about fifteen 
miles due west of Goshen (Cornwall being 
the intermediate town), and I presume 
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that most of the distance could be ridden, 
though a mountain range would have to be 
crossed; and from Sharon a good road 
extends west through Amenia to Pough- 
keepsie on the Hudson. A _ north-west 
road from Goshen also leads directly to 
South Canaan (1tom.), and from there, or 
from a point south of there, a west road leads 
to Lakeville (5m.), whence to Sharon 
(about 8m.) good wheeling may be had. 
A road winds through the mountain passes 
east from South Canaan to Norfolk (about 
(8m.) ; and a north-west road from there ex- 
tends along the railway and the Blackberry 
river west to its junction with the Housa- 
tonic, in North Canaan, the border-town 
adjacent to Sheffield, in Massachusetts. 
From the hotel I faced eastward for one 
and a half miles to the crest of the next 
parallel ridge, along which I rode north- 
ward. Just a few rods above the point of 
turning a white marble slab says to the 
tourist: ** Here stood the Liberty Pole in 
1776.” Along the hard loam surface of 
this historic hill-top, whose grade slopes 
gradually upward, with one or two quite 
difficult pitches I sped along without stop 
to the cross-roads (24%4m.), having superb 
mountain views bounding the horizon on 
both sides of me for the entire distance. 
No stop was needed at the cross-roads, 
where the decline began, nor indeed until 
I reached the next up-grade, one mile be- 
yond. After this I had one mile of up- 
and-down, through the woods, where much 
walking was needed, and then a mile of 
riding in the open, and so down a difficult 
slope to a brook-side school-house at South 
Norfolk. The next mile was mostly afoot 
and uphill to the cross-roads’ sign ‘* Goshen 
gm., Norfolk 3m., Winsted 8m.” After 
crossing the railroad bridge I rode up a 
long, sandy grade, with fine views most of 
the way (2m.), and then passed through 
the little park in Norfolk to the ‘ store” 
(1m.), at 11.30, where I rested an hour 
and munched a lunch, as a hotel dinner 
could not be obtained until one o’clock. I 
had now traveled twenty-one and a half 
miles from the lake, and when I dis- 
mounted at the Carter House in New Hart- 
ford, at 6-30 P.M., my day’s record was 
thirty-eight miles, but the afternoon’s route 
is not worthy of much praise. Between 
New Haven and Norfelk my cyclometer 
registered seventy-seven miles, and I can 
recommend the track to any tourist who 
likes to trail his wheel among the hill-tops ; 
but from Norfolk he ought to proceed 
north-west to Sheffield (say 12 or 15m.), 
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where he will meet the excellent road 
leading northward through the Housatonic 
valley to Pittsfield (say 30 or 35m.). My 
own course from Norfolk was eastward, 
however, and I devoted one hour to travers- 
ing the four miles which brought me to the 
cross-roads’ post saying ‘‘1m. to Cole- 
brook.” A half-mile beyond this a heavy 
shower drove me to take refuge in a farmer’s 
shed, and the track was very muddy when 
I started on an hour later, and plodded 
across hill after hill to a fork, whose left 
branch, marked ‘‘ Hitchcockville,” would 
have taken me to New Hartford, by way 
of Riverton and Barkhamsted, whereas the 
right branch did take me there more di- 
rectly, by way of Winsted. 

It should be understood that at this fork 
I definitely turned backward from my ob- 
jective point (Springfield), in the hope of 
finding better roads which would render a 
roundabout route thither practically shorter 
than the direct one. Otherwise I should 
have turned to the north at the previous 
cross-roads (which was only 5m. from 
Massachusetts), and gone through the 
villages of Colebrook and Colebrook River 
to Tolland, thence east through the sands 
of Granville to Southwick and Feeding 
Hills, or else north-east from Granville to 
Westfield. From there to Springfield (9 
or tom.) or from Feeding Hills to Spring- 
field (7 or 8m.) one may ride without dis- 
mount. I probably should have had fewer 
miles of walking or of poor riding on that 
unexplored route than on the much longer 
one which I did in fact traverse. The dis- 
tance backward from the fork to Winsted 
was four miles, along a winding, sandy, 
southward descent, with an _ occasional 
short up-grade. The air was sultry and 
sticky after the showér, in contrast to its 
bracing quality in the forenoon, and I 
walked as much as I rode. From a laurel 
arch, which some firemen were erecting 
on the outskirts of the town, I went one 
mile on sidewalks to the post-office, whence 
the highway follows the general line of the 
railroad along the Farmington river. It 
would probably all have been ridable ex- 
cept for the rain, and I did in fact ride 
most of- it, though I used one and a half 
hours in covering the last six and a half 
miles, ending at New Hartford. TheCarter 
House there is a new and clean one, in 
pleasant contrast to the other establish- 
ments; and its owner said that the direct 
south-west road through Torrington to 
Litchfield (say 15m.) supplies very good 
wheeling. 
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The Farmington river (whose feeders 
reach over the line into Massachusetts), 
after taking a south-easterly course for 
about thirteen miles from New Hartford, 
suddenly turns back to the northward for 


a similar distance, running along the west. 


base of a mountain range to Tariffville, 
whence a south-easterly course carries it 
to the Connecticut at Windsor. The 
village, which gives its name to the 
stream, lies on the outside (S.) of its re- 
markable bend, and is connected by good 
roads with Hartford (about 9m. N.E.), 
as well as with Plainville and New Brit- 
ain. I think, too, that the river-road is 
good all the way from New Hartford to 
Farmington (Collinsville and Unionville 
being the intermediate villages), and that 
the mountain scenery of that westerly 
branch of the V-shaped Farmington val- 
ley must be quite attractive. The’ heavy 
morning mists hid the hill-tops from me, 
however, when I started from, the hotel, at 
6 o’clock, and sped along the sidewalks one 
and one-half miles to the bridge. Cross- 
ing this, I rode on paths one mile, and 
then walked three-fourths of a mile through 
deep sand to the second bridge and cross- 
roads, where sign to the right says, ‘* One 
and one-half miles to Collinsville; _fif- 
teen miles to Hartford.” I kept straight 
on, however, up and down a succession of 
short, sandy hills, and then along a level 
stretch to Hawks’ tavern, in Canton, where 
I stopped an hour for breakfast. The dis- 
tance was two miles; but the three-mile 
route, by way of Collinsville, could have 
been ridden more quickly. Indeed, if I 
had kept right down the river to Farming- 
ton, and crossed thence to Hartford, I 
should have reached Springfield sooner ; 
or, if I had turned north at Farmington, 
followed the river up to Tariffville, and 
crossed to the east from there’ to Windsor 
Locks, my course must have proved faster 
than the direct one actually chosen; and I 
might have reached this river-road at 
Avon by going three miles directly east 
from Canton. Instead of this, however, I 
turned to the north as soon as I crossed 
the railway, after leaving the tavern, at 
8.15, and took the left at the first fork. 
Getting around the base of the spur called 
Wilcox Mountain (the southernmost of the 
chain which embraces Hedgehog Moun- 
tain and Barndoor Hills to the north), I 
reached the Farms Village post-office (4% 
m., int h.), and again made the mistake 
of continuing northward, instead of strik- 
ing eastward for Simsbury and Tariffville. 
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At the rork by the second stone house, 
two and a half miles farther on, where the 
right led to the hamlet of Salmon river, I 
kept the left, and quickly got into a hilly 
region again. Soon after passing between 
the Barndoor Hills, which mark the end of 
the Farmington valley, I took a header, on 
a sandy descent, but suffered ‘no damage. 
My only other spill in making this trail 
from New London to Springfield (along 
the coast to New Haven, and thence 
among the hill-tops of north-western Con- 
necticut, 185 miles) was a needless side- 
fall, just before reaching Litchfield ; 
though I let my wheel drop once, in a 
sand rut, the day I left there. A heavy 
black cloud had been following me for 
some hours, when just before noon the 
rain began to fall, and soon after that, 
eighteen miles from the start, I turned to 
the right and rode for a mile along a level 
ridge, to a cross-road (the village of West 
Granby being all the time in sight, one mile 
to the north), and down hill for a half- 
mile, then south and east along the plain, 
till an increase of the storm drove me to 
an hour’s shelter in a shed. A little be- 
yond this, where the woods skirt the plain, 
and a sign says, ‘‘ Three miles to Granby, 
south,’? I turned north, and in less than 
two miles reached the house, at the junc- 
tion of five roads, which was once well 
known as Veits’s Tavern, — situated just 
about one-fourth of a mile inside the 
border of Connecticut. 

The road due west from here leads over 
the mountains to Colebrook, about fifteen 
miles, though I had traversed thirty-three 
miles since leaving that point, the previous 
afternoon. The road to the south-east 
from Veits’s leads to the old copper mine, 
on Turkey Hill (3 miles), which was once 
a State’s prison, and whose ruins are 
worth visiting. Ridable roads of red clay 
lead from there east to Suffield and north 
to West Suffield; and the east road from 
Veits’s also leads through both those vil- 
lages, and to the Connecticut river at En- 
field Bridge, or at Thompsonville Ferry. 
My own course continued north, however, 
nearly two miles without stop, spite of the 
drizzling rain, to the cross-roads just below 
the Methodist church in Southwick; and 
the next two miles, leading through the 
center of the village, were said to be 
equally ridable. The inscription on the 
guide-board was, ‘‘ Four miles west to 
Granville; nine miles east to Suffield ;” 
and I rode east for one mile to the picnic 
grounds between the ponds, and halted 
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there at 2 o’clock, to get dinner in one of the 
booths, where other bedraggled pleasure- 
seekers were taking shelter from the storm. 
Beyond here, at the first fork, one and 
one-fourth miles, I turned left; left also at 
cross-roads one and one-fourth miles later ; 
right at the triangle, one and one-fourth 
miles, on crest of hill, and left at base of 
it, where sign says, ‘**Nine miles to 
Springfield.” This is the point to which 
a rider from that city may come with- 
out dismount. I went straight north to 
the second cross-toads, two and a half 
miles; then uphill, east, to the park in 
Feeding Hills, three-fourths of a mile 
(stopping betimes to strap to my handle-bar 
an umbrella which had dropped from some 
passing wagon); then without dismount 
across the plain, spite of some up-grades 
and soft stretches, to the telegraph poles, 
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twoand three-fourths miles, where thesticky 
clay soon brought my wheel tova stand-still, 
when I turn to the right to follow them. I 
cross- the covered bridge over the Aga- 
wam, three-fourths of a mile; pass the 
West Springfield post-office, one and 
three-fourths miles; scale the church hill, 
and speed northward in the sunshine to 
the finish at 6 o’clock, with a record of 
thirty-nine miles for the twelve hours, and 
of two miles for the final one-fourth hour, 
the only smooth spin of the entire day. I 
cannot say that I recall the day with spe- 
cial pleasure, or that I think the forenoon’s 
roads will ever swarm with bicyclers; but 
as the scene for a quiet October ramble of 
a nature-loving tourist, a worse choice 
might easily be made than these hill-tops 
along the Farmington valley. 


Karl Kron. 


STERNIE’S SAIL. 


FROM HAND TO MOUTH IN CAMP. 


V. 


STERNIE wanted to shoulder the entire 
responsibility of one day’s pleasuring. 
We had pitched our camp, for good rea- 
sons, among the pines in a magnificent, 
unspoiled piece of timber, on the crest of a 
high hill overlooking a broad stretch of 
country. We were on a little stream just 
above a series of fine cascades by which 
the brook went tumbling in high spirits 
toward the valley. From a narrow plateau 
accessible by a short scramble, we had 
open before usa perfect panorama of fields, 
homesteads, villages, lakes, with a winding 
ribbon of a river, and at the horizon a hazy 
glimpse of hills beyond hills, receding 
toward the Green Mountains. 

Here, at many a sunset hour, we sat or 
lay in easy postures upon the warm turf, 
enjoying the landscape under the beautiful 
evening light, watching the western color 
die like a far away passion, feeling the 
dusk come down, and leaving by twos, 
slowly and reluctantly. At times a pair 
would linger to see the great mellow moon 
rise and hang high in silver light in the 
sky. 

In full view from this favorite lounging- 
place, but a few miles away and some hun- 
dreds of feet lower, there was a beautiful 


little lake, placid and yet effective, that 
took on, with its wooded and uneven 
shores, many charming variations and 
held a look of pleasing unreality, like a 
pretty lake in a picture. There was, 
however, no unreality about it. It was 
not only a well-known haunt of Sternie’s, 
who often tramped to it, and came back 
loaded with fish or birds, but he had act- 
ually a boat upon it. ‘* Perhaps you have 
a boat-house on the Styx,”—1I suggested 
incredulously when he told us, but he de- 
clared that so melancholy a comparison 
made him ‘‘ as cross as two sticks,” — a pun 
bad enough to silence me. 

We had more than once proposed spend- 
ing a day upon the lake, but it seemed that 
without wings it was an impossible under- 
taking; for how were we to make the 
descent, since we were not equal to such 
plunges as the brook found necessary? By 
making a moderate detour there was, 
indeed, a road—scarcely more than a 
cart-path — and a cart was found in which 
Madame and all her cushions, with a mis- 
celianeous cargo of fishing tackle, hampers, 
coats and shawls, made the journey, while 
Sternie drove the oxen with much gratui- 
tous advice from the tramping party. 

Where is there a peaceful loveliness like 
that of these lucent little lakes high above 
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sea level! Our ostensible occupation was 
to be trolling for bass; our real purpose, 
the one great object of our summer, to loaf 
and invite our souls. Sternie had really a 
well-built lake boat, sent from a place of 
more resort, which would carry six easily. 
He was a first-rate oarsman and most of us 
could take a hand upon occasion. But 
Sternie’s ambition was afire and he had 
actually rigged a sail in the boat that we 
might be a little more at the sport of the 
elements. It was a glorious day and the 
air was like champagne. Over the hills 
the cloud-shadows were flying ; there was 
a delicious silence, broken only by our own 
voices, and the soft ripples of the water 
‘were as blueasheaven. The long, irregular 
lake was in fact a pair of twins, connected 
by quite a narrow channel, and the wooded 
height which, as we looked down upon it 
from our perch above, seemed to cut the 
lake in two and which was known as 
‘‘the Island” was really a promontory, 
reached by a kindof natural bridge. We had 
planned to have our dinner on this ‘‘ Island,” 
and off its high headland was a still deep, 
the best fishing-ground on the lake. 
Madame was a most determined fisher- 
man and Sternie gave her whatever advan- 
tage was to be had in the distribution of the 
tackle. Alia declined her share, protesting 
that it was impossible, on such a morning, 
to feel wicked enough to fish, and that for her 
part she would catch nothing if it were not 
the cloud-effects, which were worth remem- 
bering if one were not too happy to care. 
We rowed across directly to the Island, 
and left our baskets with Sandy to make a 
fire and get things ready for us; then, as 
the wind was favorable, Sternie wanted to 
go on an exploring tour, taking us down 
the entire length of the lakes. Sternie, as 
showman, wanted the ladies to see the 
whole outline and the best points of view, 
trolling, of course, as we went. All this 
was triumphantly accomplished, coming 
back in splendid style. Seamanship, pict- 
uresque effects, everything conspired to 
put Sternie in the light of a hero, and 
Madame with a seven-pound bass was 
beaming like a full-blown aurora. Jack 
and I began to hate Sternie, who found his 
tongue loosed and really told some capital 
stories, at which, however, we grinned in 
the most cynical manner. When there 
seemed no chance of our gétting the smallest 
share in the honors of the day, something 
happened that turned the tables. 
We had plenty of fish, it was growing 
warm, appetite began to clamor, and 
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Madame with a sigh of infinite contentment 
had just given the signal to start for our 
dinner-ground, where Sandy’s fire wasmak- 
ing a great smoke above the trees. Sternie 
wanted to cross first to a farm-house 
opposite for a few delicacies to give the 
finishing touch to his banquet. The sail had 
to be shifted and at the moment when he 
gave sign to duck, for in the little cat- 
rigged boat there was only room enough for 
heads and sail both by careful adjustment, — 
at that critical moment Madame, still watch- 
ful of her line, had a most promising bite. 
There she sat, eagerness in her eyes, firmly 
planted upon her seat, her plump, vigorous 
arms extended, dexterously playing her fish, 
while sure as fate, around swung the low 
boom. La Petite, sitting next her mother, 
having effaced herself as regards the sail, 
makes a desperate movement, over the edge 
of the boat, to save Madame from the im- 
pending blow. She reaches an inch too far 
— it was all the work of a second— and 
La Petite was sinking in fifty feet of water. 
There was a howl from Madame, who had 
lost her fish as well as her daughter. 
Sternie took a header off his seat before 
Jack could disencumber himself of impedi- 
ments or I could secure the loose sail. It 
was a brief agony. In ten seconds Sternie 
had his arm around La Petite and was sup- 
porting her and himself with one hand on 
the bow of the boat. Of course we had 
them in in a minute or two and the farm- 
house furnished dry clothes in addition to 
the original requisitions. 

The ladies’ spirits at dinner were high 
and yet tender, Madame’s (after the 
punch) verging upon the hysterical. For 
my own part, I was enchanted to find that 
Sternie had his hands full with Mademoi- 
selle Hoguet and her mamma, and was no 
longer the voluble champion and oracle of 
all the ladies, while in a suit of sunburnt 
grey tweed, the lower garments of which. 
were something between trowsers and 
knickerbockers, the sleeves displaying 
several inches of hairy brown fore-paw, 
he looked a little less like a faun (as Alia 
once called him), than usual. 

*¢ Tt was really Madame who fell over- 
board,” somebody whispered slyly, ‘* but 
she did it as she does most of her cooking, 
by proxy.” 


A DINNER AL FRESCO. 


CHOWDER OF BLACK BASS. 


Cut your fish in two-inch squares, fry a few slices of 
salt pork with an onion sliced very thin. Place in 
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your kettle a layer of sliced raw potatoes with salt 
and pepper, a layer of green corn cut from the cob, 
and a few Lima beans, a little of the fried pork cut in 
dice, then a layer of fish. Season the fish to taste 
with cayenne, nasturtiums, etc. Repeat until the 
kettle is nearly full, add a quart of water and ‘one of 
milk, cover closely and simmer one hour. 


A PICNIC BROIL. 


Chickens, small fish, green corn, tomatoes and 
bacon are all cooked to perfection at the same time 
before a camp fire, either in large wire gridirons set 
upon stakes, or less conveniently grilled upon sharp- 
pointed sticks. h 
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Stuffed Eggs. 
Hard-boiled, cut in half and the yolks seasoned 
highly, then replaced in the shells. 


Ham Sandwiches. 
From potted devilled ham. 


A MIXED DESSERT. 


Watermelons. 

Muskmelons. 

Boiled Apple Dumplings with cream and cottage 
cheese. 

Honey. 

Galette. 

Iced Claret Punch. 


Dan O Hara. 


ON THE PROPER ECONOMY OF TRUTH. 


Mrs. B. returned home from church 
one day last January evidently somewhat 
disappointed by the sermon she had heard. 
After dinner she read a few pages in one 
of the magazines. The president, observ- 
ing symptoms of mental disturbance in her 
manner, braced himself up morally, and 
prepared for a resolute defence. 

‘**I don’t believe it,” she remarked, lay- 
ing down the magazine. 

‘* My dear!” remonstrated the president. 

*¢ Well, I don’t,” she said, firmly. ‘ If 
I was editor of a magazine, or a news: 
paper, either,”— she added. lookingseverely 
at the president, —‘‘ I wouldn’t publish any- 
thing unless I knew it was true.” 

‘* But, my love!” remonstrated the presi- 
dent, ‘* you would ruin the business, — to- 
tally ruin it.” 

**T don’t care if I would,” she said, 
sternly. ‘If a business can’t get on with- 
out lying, it ought to be ruined.” 

Oh, come, now, dear!” replied the 
president, soothingly ; ‘* you women never 
stop to consider how necessary it is. If 
editors only published the things they 
know, just think how very little they would 
publish !” 

** Well, I wouldn’t allow it, any how.” 

‘* But, my love, consider how many 
men are employed ; what a vast capital is 
invested ; how many families depend upon 
the business for their living. Now you 
wouldn’t turn them all out these hard 
times, in the midst of a cold winter, you 
know you wouldn't.” 

** Well, I wouldn’t preach what I didn’t 
know to be true, any way,” she retorted, 
suddenly changing the point of attack. 

‘*There you go again, my dear, utterly 


ruining another profession! Why, if 
preachers only preached what they really 
knew to be true, don’t you see that most of 
them would completely exhaust the subject 
in a couple of Sundays, and then there 
would be another lot of poor fellows out of 
business this cold weather? I didn’t think 
you could be so cruel.” ’ 

*¢ Well, any way, I wouldn’t preach what 
I did not really believe, or have good 
reason for believing.” 

‘¢ Probably few do so, dear. This mat- 
ter of belief is an odd thing. Most people 
believe what they have been educated to 
believe. Of the rest, probably a majority 
really and sincerely suppose they believe 
what they think they ought to believe, or 
what they are taught it is necessary they 
should believe ; and many would actually 
consider it a sin to investigate critically the 
foundations of their belief. Do you know 
that when we started on the big tour from 
Niagara Falls to Boston, last summer, 
every fellow in the party. believed that, 
when we should arrive in Boston, with 
muscles toughened and expertness gained 
by the trip, we could ride right up to the 
top of the famous Corey Hill in a proces- 
sion? We argued it out ez route; we 
practiced on all the hills we encountered ; 
and by the time we reached Boston, our 
faith that we could do it was fixed and im- 
movable. You were astonished when I 
came home and reported that we didn’t try 
it, after all. But—don’t you see?—to 
actually try it would be to attack the very 
foundations of our faith. After looking 
at it, it struck everybody that, so long as 
we had perfect faith that we could do it, it 
would be a species of infidelity as well as 
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a waste of toil to actually do it merely to 
run the risk of destroying our own belief.” 

‘“¢ Well,” said Mrs. B. with a mollified 
sigh, ‘‘ I’m glad there’s one thing where 
lying isn’t necessary, —tricycling; and 
that’s one reason why I like it so much: 
it’s so thoroughly honest.” 

** Just so, my love. But, when you get 
your ladies’ tricycling club organized, there 
may be a difference.” 

‘‘A difference! Why? Do you sup- 
pose we ladies will not be truthful ?” 

‘** Of course you will; ladies always are. 
By the way, how long were you in running 
from the D road to the park, when you 
said you did it in your fastest time !” 

*¢ About forty minutes.” 

[ The distance was four and a half miles. ] 

‘* Well, when the ladies’ club meets, I 
expect that Laura Merkle and Mrs. Belle 
Beaustringer will repeat to the club what 
they told me.” . 

*¢ What was that?” 

‘¢ They said they did the run from the 
D road to the park, a week ago last 
Thursday, in just thirty-six,minutes by the 
watch.” 

** They didn’t!” [Indignantly.] 

**Miss Laura said they did; and Mrs. 
Beaustringer confirmed it.” 

‘* Thomas, get down from there! ” 
[This to the family cat, who had climbed 
upon the piano, and was peacefully re- 
posing. on his serene elevation, winking 
and purring his cordial sentiments toward 
the family in general and Mrs. B. and the 
president in particular. As he opened his 
eyes wide in astonishment at being thus 
sharply addressed, Mrs. B. whacked him 
with her hymn-book, causing him to spit 
angrily, and retreat hurriedly to the kitchen, 
mentally and morally all broken up by 
such an unexpected and unusual rebuff. | 
Mrs. B. mused with evident vexation for 
some moments. Finally she observed, 
with a gentle firmness, which betokened a 
settled belief : — 

‘* Well, if they pretend they did it in 
thirty-six minutes, then I know I wasn’t 
over thirty-four. If those women think they 
are going to make the club believe that 
they run faster than I do, they’re mis- 
taken !” 

‘** Precisely, my love,” said the president, 
admiringly. ‘*That’s the way we do at 
the club.” 

‘¢ What’s the way?” she inquired, with 
threatening sharpness. 

‘* Why,” explained the president, sooth- 
ingly, ‘* we confess when we are mistaken. 
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It teaches us to be careful and not exagger- 
ate in our first statements.” 

‘* Do you think that I exaggerated?” 

‘* My love, I’m convinced that you were 
a little extravagant as to the time. Forty 
minutes was considerably too much; and 
it really does you credit to confess it and 
come down to thirty-four. You see, dear, 
it is preposterous to suppose that you kept 
up fast speed all of forty minutes without 
stopping, the first time trying. Thirty- 
four minutes sounds a great deal more 
modest and reasonable. Now, we club- 
men understand these things from ex- 
perience; hence, when we boast of any 
feats of riding we have done over any well- 
known distance, we are always very care- 
ful not to make extravagant statements 
about the time; we always make the 
time as modestly economical as possible. 
You see how necessary it is. If those two 
other women choose to pretend that they 
raced all of thirty-six minutes on a four-and- 
a-half miles distance, my love, we can only 
pity and forgive them; but don’t you ever 
be extravagant in that way. J don’t.” 

Mrs. B. laughed. ‘‘ You darling!” 
she cried impulsively; and she kissed the 
president right before the front window, 
with a reckless disregard as to whether 
passers-by might not mistake her hilarious 
familiarity with the president for an out- 
rageous assault in his own house upon a 
peaceable and highly respectable bald- 
headed old citizen. 

Presently the door-bell rang, and the 
servant announced the very ladies we had 
been talking of, — Miss Laura Merkle and 
Mrs. Belle Beaustringer. After the greet- 
ings were over, and the morning service 
at church and other introductory topics 
had been mentioned, the ladies fell to 
talking of the merits of their respective 
tricycles, each one insisting that hers was 
much the best machine yet invented, and 
volubly expatiating upon its particular 
points of excellence. Inasmuch as wheel- 
men never —that is, hardly ever — make 
extravagant claims about the superior ex- 
cellences of their wheels over those of 
other styles, the president was greatly edi- 
fied in listening to the way these wheel- 
women did it, while he wondered how and 
where they could possibly have learned 
this foible. 

After a while, thinking to break off the 
discussion, the president asked Mrs. Beau- 
stringer to play for us on the piano. Mrs. 
Beaustringer complied, graciously. She 
is one of our most finished and expert 
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musicians. Why, Mrs. Beaustringer can 
play the simplest tune so artistically that 
you couldn’t guess what it is! If the 
Boston Conservatory can teach any higher 
art than that, Mrs. Beaustringer would 
like to know it. And the ease with which 
she did it! Why, she didn’t stop the dis- 
cussion in the least, —or only the very 
least, —but kept right on talking about 
the points of her machine while she was 
playing, just as fluently as ever. 

Mrs. B. upheld the merits of her tricycle 
with pleasing enthusiasm and considerable 
skill; but she failed toimpress the other 
two ladies much. As she really believes 
that her machine is, all things considered, 
the best one in the market, she was some- 
what chagrined over her inability to im- 
press a sense of its superiority upon the 
minds of her visitors. When they had 
gone she confiled her chagrin to the sym- 
pathetic bosom of the president. 

** My dear,” said the president, ‘ there 
is art in this sort of thing, which has to be 
learned by experience and observation. 
You failed to suppress Mrs. Beaustringer 
and Miss Laura because you were extrava- 
gant of the truth about the merits of your 
own machine.” 

‘¢ But I don’t think I was, dear,” she 
interrupted. 

‘‘Well, perhaps not in fact; but you 
were for the purposes of a convincing 
argument. At least you expended too 
much truth in the wrong place. Extrava- 
gance may be necessary, — everybody 
knows that, — but it needs to be judiciously 
managed. Now, in order to silence, 
if not convince, those two ladies, you 
should have artfully assented to all they 
said about the good points of their ma- 
chines. You should have encouraged 
them by suggestive questions to brag still 
more. And then, when it became evident 
that they couldn’t bid any higher, you 
should have quietly remarked that your 
machine is not as good as you think the 
manufacturers should furnish for the 
money; that, no doubt, it will be much 
improved in a year or two; that it is no- 
where near equal to your ideal ; but still, 
after examining other styles, and if what 
they have been saying is really the best 
that can be said in favor of their machines, 
you are compelled to very greatly prefer 
your machine to either of theirs. That’s 
the way we do at the club.” 

‘** But, my dear, that sounds very much 
like the rudeness which you gentlemen 
call ‘ sitting down on people.’” 
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‘¢ It’s merely the economical use of plain 
truth, my love; that is to say, it is merely 
putting the exaggeration in the right place. 
There’s nothing so effectual as getting an 
opponent as high up as he can climb, by 
encouraging his exaggeration, and then 
suddenly letting him down into the cold 
water of freezing fact. You ought to 
watch Mr. Condor extinguishing a brag- 
gart in this way.” 

‘¢ But Iam sure the club gentlemen do 
not always stick to the plain truth. I’ve 
heard them tell tales which I doubted.” 

** Of course, dear. Amiabie prevarica- 
tion is one of the social amenities. When 
the ladies get their tricycle club going, you 
will see the necessity of it; and, I doubt 
not, with a little practice, the ladies will 
quite eclipse us awkward masculines in 
that line. There will be a sweetness and 
light about their fibs which will be alto- 
gether charming. There always is. You 
see, a man, with the best intentions in the 
world, lacks the grace and fimesse, the 
delicate tact, to give a regular whopper 
the elegant outlines and admirable shades 
which make it a work of high art. I can’t 
quite catch it myself, though I have a pretty 
extensive reputation as a writer of vivid 
veracity. In fact the male intellect is by 
nature direct, frank, blunt. It represents 
force ; and, in artistic lying, ease, tact and 
grace, and not force, are the highest quali- 
ties. For instance, you know Pluggins, 
our new member?” 

“Yes; he’s one of the _ best-hearted 
young men in the club, but dreadfully 

lunt of speech.” 


*¢ Just so.” 

‘¢ Well, on our last run over in Canada, 
when only half a dozén of our best riders 
were out, together with Pluggins, who 
can’t keep the pace when they run fast, 
the captain took the party over twelve 
miles of road at a fair racing speed. Plug- 


gins dropped behind early, and kept get- 
ting more and more left, although he 
pumped his legs for all they were worth, 
and swayed in the saddle, and gritted his 
teeth, and doubled himself over the han- 
dle-bar, and made the sweat pour out of 
him till he was as damp as a drowned hen. 
Going down a hill he took a header, and 
skinned a large section of his right knee; 
and when he had got into his saddle again 
the boys were out of sight ahead. But 
Pluggins has pluck, and he pumped him- 
self along after them, mile after mile, just 
the very best there was in him. After the 
boys had reached the village, and taken 
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lemonade all around, and were sitting in 
front of the hotel, smoking and chatting, up 
came Pluggins, foaming, and so exhausted 
that he could hardly fall off his saddle. He 
staggered to a chair, and called for the 
hostler to sponge off his bloody knee, and 
darn up the long gash in his stocking. And 
then, as soon as he could get breath enough 
to talk, he remarked, with the most amia- 
ble intention : — 

‘¢ ¢ Great Scott! 
Best run I ever had! 
thing so much in my life! 
how quick did we do it?’ 

‘¢* We did it in fifty-two minutes,’ an- 
swered the captain. 

‘¢¢ Twelve miles over a barely decent 
road in fifty-two minutes!’ cried Plug- 
gins. ‘ Well, I wouldn’t have believed 
that I could do it.’ ” 

Mrs. B. laughed. ‘‘I don’t think the 
ladies will quite equal that,” she said. 

‘* No, my dear; that is a specimen of 
bad form —doing it too strong. It lacks 
Jinesse, delicacy, suggestiveness— in short, 
it isn’t high art. But Pluggins has had 
several months’ training since then; and 
now, when a visiting wheelman or a new 
member talks of remarkable runs, Pluggins 


Wasn't that glorious! 
Never enjoyed any- 
Say, captain, 


modestly remarks about ‘ our run last Sep- 
tember, — there were six others and myself 
in the party ; they made twelve miles over 
aroad that was barely fair, in fifty-two 


minutes by the captain’s watch?’ This 
highly artistic form of statement, you ob- 
serve, is strictly true; yet it never fails to 
impress the hearer with the idea that 
Pluggins ran the twelve miles in fifty-two 
minutes. It is simply economy of the 
truth, not expending it all atonce. That’s 
the way we do at the club.” 

‘¢‘T am afraid, dear,” sighed Mrs. B., 
‘¢ that I shall never shine in the club.” 

‘* Oh, yes, you will, my love! only you 
want to learn to economize the truth very 
carefully. The fact is, that this perverse 
world is not prepared to receive the whole 
truth with proper respect. It is always 
best to administer it in small doses. You 
remember, dear, that King David said in 
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his haste ‘that all men are liars.’ He 
never took it back; but the form of his 
statement indicates that there were a few, 
even then, who managed to get on with com- 
paratively little lying, by economizing the 
truth. That was arudeage, long before bicy- 
cles and tricycles were invented. The world 
has improved some since then. But let us 
still concede, merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, that more or less lying is still -neces- 
sary in politics and religion, in business 
and society ; still it doesn’t follow that it 
is necessary in cycling. On the contrary, 
by a judicious economy of the truth, — 
which is too precious to be wasted in reck- 
less extravagance, — we manage to get on 
at the club with reasonable success.” 

‘¢ Are they all so?” she asked brighten- 
ing up. " 

‘* Well, generally,” replied the presi- 
dent. ‘‘So far as I have observed, the 
Eastern wheelmen are fully as economical 
of the truth as the Western. Now there’s 
my friend Karl Kron, whose articles you 
admire so much; have you not observed 
that he has never stated how fast he has 
made a mile on his little, old-fashioned 
48? Nor have Iever written about my 
fast time. Well, that is simply modest 
economy of facts, —the modesty of genius. 
We know that the world is not yet pre- 
pared for a revelation of the full truth. It 
probably won’t be during our lifetime ; 
but truth is immortal, and can afford to 
wait. In fact, a great deal of it does wait ; 
and a good deal more ought to wait. 
When you are elected presidentess of the 
ladies’ tricycle club, my dear, I hope you 
will strive to impress these great moral les- 
sons upon the members. That’s the way 
we do at the club.” 

Mrs. B. solemnly promised that she 
would; but she also declared that so much 
moral wisdom and beauty ought to be pub- 
lished in OvurtinG, for the benefit of the 
whole wheeling fraternity. Besides, she 
wants to know if all wheelmen are like 
the Detroit club. If any are different, they 
will please step forward and speak up 
loud. 

President Bates. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION 


IN PURSUIT OF THE HOSTILE CHIRICAHUA 


APACHES IN THE SPRING OF 15883. 


By Joun G. Bourke, Captain Third Cavalry, U. S. Army, author of ‘*The Snake Dance of the Moquis.” 
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Willcox to San Bernardino 
Springs, by the road the wagons fol- 
lowed, is an even 100 miles. The march 
thither, through a most excellent graz- 
ing country, was made in five days, by 
which time the command was joined by 
Captain Emmet Crawford, Third Cavalry, 
with more than 100 additional Apache 
scouts and several trains of pack-mules. 
San Bernardino Springs break out from 
the ground upon the Boundary Line 
and flow south into the Yaqui river, of 
which the San Bernardino river is the ex- 
treme head. These springs yielded an 
abundance of water for all our needs, and 
at one time had refreshed thousands of 
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head of cattle, which have since disap- 


peared under the attrition of constant war- 
fare with the Apaches. 

The few days spent at San Bernardino 
were days of constant toil and labor; from 
the first streak of dawn until far into the 
night the task of organizing and arrang- 
ing went on. Telegrams were dispatched 
to the Mexican generals notifying them that 
the American troops would leave promptly 
by the date agreed upon, and at last the 
Indian scouts began their war-dances, and 
continued them without respite from each 
sunset until the next sunrise. In a confer- 
ence with General Crook they informed 
him of their anxiety to put an end to the 
war and bring peace to Arizona, so that the 
white men and Apaches could live and 
work side by side. 

By the 29th of April all preparations 
were complete. Baggage had been cut 
down to a minimum. Every officer and 
man was allowed to carry the clothes on his 
back, one blanket, and forty rounds of 
ammunition. Officers were ordered to 
mess with the packers and on the same 
food issued to soldiers and Indian scouts. 
One hundred and sixty rounds of extra 
ammunition and rations of hard-bread, cof- 
fee, and bacon, for sixty days, were carried 
on pack-mules. 

At this moment General Sherman tele- 


graphed to General Crook that he must 
not cross the Mexican boundary in pur- 
suit of Indians, except in strict accord with 
the terms of the treaty, without defining 
exactly what those terms meant. Crook 
replied, acknowledging receipt of these 
instructions and saying that he would re- 
spect treaty stipulations. 

On Tuesday, May rst, 1883, the expedi- 
tion crossed the boundary into Mexico. 
Its exact composition was as follows: 
General George Crook, in command. Cap- 
tain John G. Bourke, Third Cavalry, acting 
adjutant-general; Lieutenant G.S. Febi- 
ger, engineer officer, aid-de-camp; Cap- 
tain Chaffee, Sixth Cavalry, with Lieu- 
tenants West and Forsyth, and forty-two 
enlisted men of **I” company of that 
regiment ; Doctor Andrews, Private A. F. 
Harmer of the General Service, and 193 
Indian scouts, under Captain Emmet Craw- 
ford, Third Cavalry, Lieutenant Mackey, 
Third Cavalry, and Gatewood, Sixth Cav- 
alry, with whom were Al. Zeiber, MclIn- 
tosh, ‘* Mickey Free,” Severiano, and Sam 
Bowman, as interpreters. 

The pack-mules, for purposes of efficient 
management, were divided into five trains, 
each with its complement of skilled packers. 
These trains were under charge of Monach, 
Hopkins, Stanfield, ‘* Long Jim Cook, ” 
and ‘* Short Jim Cook.” 

Each packer was armed with carbine 
and revolver for self-protection, but nothing 
could be expected of them, in the event of 
an attack, beyond looking out for the 
animals. Consequently the effective fight- 
ing strength of the command was a little 
over fifty white men,—officers and 
soldiers, —and not quite 200 Apache 
scouts, representing the various bands, 
Chiricahua, White Mountain, Yuma, 
Mojave, and Tonto. 

The first rays of the sun were beaming 
upon the eastern hills as we swung into 
our saddles, and, amid a chorus of good- 
bys and God-bless-yous from those left 
behind, pushed down the hot and sandy 

valley of the San Bernardino, past the 
mouth of Guadalupe cafion, to near the 
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confluence of Elias Creek, some twenty 
miles. Here camp was made on the banks 
of a pellucid stream, under the shadow of 
graceful walnut and ash trees. The Apache 
scouts had scoured the country to the front 
and on both flanks, and returned loaded 
with deer and wild turkeys, the latter being 
run down and caught in the bushes. One 
escaped from its captors and started through 
camp on a full jump, pursued by the Apa- 
ches, who, upon recatching it, promptly 
twisted its head off. 

The Apaches were in excellent spirits, 
the ‘* medicine men” having repeated with 
emphasis the prediction that the expedition 
was to be a grand success. One of the 
most influential of them—a mere boy, 
who carried the most sacred medicine— 
was especially positive in his views, and, 
unlike most prophets, backed them up with 
a bet of $40. 

On May 27, 1883, breakfasted at 4 A.M. 
The train, — Monach’s, — with which we 
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took meals was composed equally of 
Americans and Mexicans. So, when the 
cook spread his canvas on the ground, one 
heard such expressions as ‘* Tantito’zucarito 
quiero,” ‘‘ Sirve pasar el jarabe,” ‘+ Pase 
rebanada de pan,” ‘‘ Otra gotita mas de 
café,” quite as frequently as their English 
equivalents, ‘+ I’d like a little more sugar,” 
*¢ Please pass the sirup,’’ ‘‘ Hand me a 
slice of bread,” ‘A little drop of coffee.” 
Close by, the scouts consumed their meals, 
and with more silence, yet not so silently 
but that their calls for inchi (salt), ikén 
(flour), peza-a (frying-pan), and other 
articles. could be plainly heard. 

Martin, the cook, deserves some notice. 
He was not, as he himself admitted, a 
French cook by profession. His early life 
had been passed in the more romantic 
occupationof driving an ore-wagon between 
Willcox and Globe, and, to quote his own 
proud boast, he could ‘‘hold down a six- 
teen-mule team with any outfit this side 
the Rio Grande.” 

But what he lacked in culinary 
knowledge he more than made 
up in strength and agility. He 
was not less than six feet two in 
his socks, and built like a young 
Hercules. He was gentle-natured, 
too, and averse to fighting. Such, 
at least, was the opinion I gathered 
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from a remark he made the first evening I 
was thrown into his society. 
His eyes somehow were fixed on mine. 
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while he said quietly, ‘‘ If there’s anybody '' 


here don’t like the grub, ll kick a lung 
out of him!” I was just about suggesting 
that a couple of pounds less saleratus in the 


bread and a couple of gallons less water in 
the coffee would be grateful to my Sybarite 


palate; but, after this conversation, I re- 
flected that the fewer remarks I made the 
better would be the chances of my enjoying 
the rest of the trip ;soI said nothing. Mar- 
tin, I believe, is now in Chihuahua, and I 
assert from the depths of an outraged 
stomach, that a better man or a worse cook 
never thumped a mule or turned a flap- 
jack. 

The march was continued down the 
‘San Bernardino until we reached its im 
portant affluent, the Bavispe, up which 
we made our way until the first signs of 
habitancy were encountered in the squalid 
villages of Bavispe, Basaraca, and Hua- 
chinera. 

The whole country was a desert. On 
each hand were the ruins of depopulated 
and abandoned hamlets, destroyed by the 
Apaches. The bottom-lands of the San 
Bernardino, once smiling with crops of 
wheat and barley, were now covered with 
a thickly-matted jungle of semi-tropical 
vegetation. The river banks were choked 
by dense brakes of cane of great size and 
thickness. The narrow valley was hemmed 
in by rugged and forbidding mountains, 
gashed and slashed with a thousand ravines, 
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to cross which exhausted both strength and 
patience. The foot-hills were covered 
with chevaux de frise of Spanish bayonet, 
mescal, and cactus. The lignum-vite 
flaunted its plumage of crimson flowers, 
much like the fuchsia, but growing in 
clusters. The grease-wood, ordinarily so 
homely, here assumed a garniture of 
creamy blossoms, rivaling the gaudy lotus- 
like cups upon the nopal, and putting to 
shame the modest tendrils pendent from 
the branches of the ‘mesquite. 

The sun glared down pitilessly, wearing 
out the poor mules, which had as much as 
they could do to scramble over the steep 
hills, composed of a nondescript accumula- 
tion of lava, sandstone, porphyry, and 
limestone, half-rounded by the action of 
water, and so loosely held together as to 
slip apart and roll away the instant the feet 
of animals or men touched them. 

When they were not slipping over loose 
stones or climbing rugged hills. they were 
breaking their way through jungles of 
thorny vegetation, which tore their quiver- 
ing flesh. One of the mules, falling from 
the rocks, impaled itself upon a mesquite 
branch, and had to be killed. 

Through all this the Apache scouts 
trudged without a complaint, and with 
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many a laugh and jest. Each time camp 
was reached they showed themselves 
masters of the situation. They would 
gather the saponaceous roots of the yucca 
and Spanish bayonet, to make use of them 
in cleaning their long, black hair, or cut 
sections of the bamboo-like cane and make 
pipes for smoking, or four-holed flutes, 
which emitted a weird, Chinese sort of 
music, responded to with melodious chatter 
by countless birds perched in the shady 
seclusion of ash and cotton-wood. 

Those scouts who were not on watch 
gave themselves up to the luxury of the 
ta-a-chi, or sweat-bath. To construct 
these baths, a dozen willowor cotton-wood 
branches are stuck in the ground and the 
upper extremities united to form a dome- 
shaped frame-work, upon which are laid 
blankets to prevent the escape of heat. 
Three or four large rocks are heated and 
placed in the center, the Indians arranging 
themselves around these rocks and bending 
over them. Silicious bowlders are inva- 
riably selected, and not calcareous, — the 
Apaches being sufficiently familiar with 
rudimentary mineralogy to know that the 
latter will frequently crack and explode 
under intense heat. 

When it came to my time to enter the 


sweat-lodge I could see nothing but a net- 
work of arms and legs, packed like sar- 


dines. An extended experience with 
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Broadway ‘omnibuses assured me_ that 
there must always be room for one more. 
The smile of the ‘* medicine-man ” — the 
master of ceremonies — encouraged me to 
push in first an arm, then a leg, and, finally, 
my whole body. 

Thump! sounded the damp blanket as 
it fell against the frame-work and shut out 
all light and air. The conductor of affairs 
inside threw a handful of water on the 
hot rocks, and steam, on the instant, filled 
every crevice of the den. The heat was 
that of a bake-oven; breathing was well- 
nigh impossible. 

*¢ Sing,” said in English the Apache 
boy, ‘* Keet,” whose legs and arms 
were sinuously intertwined with mine; 
‘*sing heap; sleep moocho to-night; 
eat plenny dinna to-mollo.” The other 
bathers said that everybody must sing. I 
had to yield. My repertoire consists of 
but onesong, —the lovely ditty — ‘‘ Ourcap- 
tain’s name is Murphy.” I gave them this 
with all the lung-power I had left, and was 
heartily encored ; but I was too much ex- 
hausted to respond, and rushed out, drip- 
ping with perspiration, to plunge with my 
dusky comrades into the refreshing waters 
of the Bavispe, which had worn out for 
themselves tanks three to twenty feet deep. 
The effects of the bath were all that the 
Apaches had predicted,—a sound, re- 
freshing sleep and increased appetite. 
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The farther we got into Mexico the 
greater the desolation. The valley of the 
Bavispe, like that of the San Bernardino, 
had once been thickly inhabited ; now all 
was wild and gloomy. Foot-prints indeed 
were plenty, but they were the fresa moc- 
casin-tracks of Chiricahuas, who apparently 
roamed with impunity over all this soli- 
tude. There were signs too of Mexican 
‘‘travel;” +but in every case these were 
‘* conductas” of pack-mules, guarded by 
companies of soldiers. Rattlesnakes were 
encountered with greater frequency both in 
camp and on the march. When found in 
camp the Apaches, from superstitious 
reasons, refrained from killing them, but 
let the white men do it. 

The vegetation remained much the same 
as that of Southern Arizona, only denser 
and larger. The cactus began to bear odor- 
ous flowers,—a species of night-bloom- 
ing cereus,—and parrots of gaudy plu- 
mage flitted about camp, to the great joy of 
the scouts, who, catching two or three, 
tore the feathers from their bodies and tied 
them in their inky locks. Queenly hum- 
ming-birds of sapphire hue darted from 
bush to bush and tree to tree. Every one 
felt that we were advancing into more torrid 
regions. However, by this time faces and 
hands were finely tanned and blistered, and 
the fervor of the sun was disregarded. 
The nights remained cool and refreshing 
throughout the trip, and, after the daily 
march or climb, soothed to the calmest 
rest. 

On the 5th of May the column reached 
the feeble, broken-down towns of Bavispe 
and Basaraca. The condition of the in- 
habitants was deplorable. Superstition, 
illiteracy, and bad government had done 
their worst, and, even had not the Chirica- 
huas kept them in mortal terror, it is 
doubtful whether they would have had 
energy enough to profit by the natural ad- 
vantages, mineral and agricultural, of 
their immediate vicinity. The land ap- 
peared to be fertile and was well watered. 
Horses, cattle, and chickens throve; the 
cereals yielded an abundant return; and 
scarlet blossoms blushed in the waxy-green 
foliage of the pomegranate. 

Every man, woman, and child had 
gathered in the streets or squatted on the 
flat roofs of the adobe houses to welcome 
our approach with cordial acclamations. 
They looked like a grand national conven- 
tion of scarecrows and rag-pickers, their 
garments old and dingy, but no man so 
poor that he didn’t own a gorgeous som- 
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brero with a snake-band of silver, or dis- 
play a flaming sash of cheap red silk and 
wool. Those who had them displayed 
rainbow-hued * serapes” flung over the 
shoulders; those who had none went in 
their shirt-sleeves. 

The children were bright, dirty, and 
pretty ; the women so closely enveloped in 
their ‘* rebozos” that only one eye could 
be seen. They greeted our people with 
warmth, and offered to go with us to the 
mountains. With the volubility of parrots 
they began to describe a most blood-thirsty 
fight recently had with the Chiricahuas, in 
which, of course, the Apaches had been 
completely and ignominiously routed, each 
Mexican having performed prodigies of 
valor on a par with those of Ajax. But at 
the same time they wouldn’t go alone into 
their fields, — only a quarter of a mile off, — 
which were constantly patroled by a de- 
tachment of twenty-five or thirty men of 
what was grandiloquently styled the Na- 
tional Guard. ‘* Peaches,” the guide, 
smiled quietly, but said nothing, when told 
of this latest annihilation of the Chiricahuas. 
General Crook, without a moment’s hesi- 
tancy, determined to keep on the trail far- 
ther into the Sierra Madre. 

The food of these wretched Mexicans 
was mainly ‘ atole,” — a weak flour-gruel 
resembling the paste used by our paper- 
hangers. Books they had none, and news- 
papers had not yet been heard of. Their 
only recreation was in religious festivals, 
occurring with commendable frequency. 
The churches themselves were in the last 
stages of dilapidation; the adobe exteri- 
ors showed dangerous indications of ap- 
proaching dissolution, while the tawdry 
ornaments of the inside were foul and 
black with age, smoke, dust, and rain. 

I asked a small, open-mouthed boy to 
hold my horse for a moment until I had 
examined one of these edifices, which bore 
the elaborate title of the Temple of the 
Holy Sepulcher and our Lady of the 
Trance. This action evoked a eulogy 
from one of the bystanders: ‘* This man 
can’t be an American, he must be a Chris- 
tian,” he sagely remarked; ‘‘he speaks 
Castilian, and goes to church the first 
thing.” 

It goes without saying that they have no 
mails in that country. What they call the 
post-office of Basaraca is in the store of 
the town. The store had no goods for sale, 
and the post-office had no stamps. The 
postmaster didn’t know when the mail 
would go; it used to go every eight days, 
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but now—guzen sabe? Yes, he would 
send our letters the first opportunity. The 
price? Oh! the price? —did the caédal- 
Zeros wani to know how much? Well, for 
Mexican people, he charged five cents, but 
the Americans would have to pay ‘dos 
reales” (twenty-five cents) for each letter. 

The only supplies for sale in Basaraca 
were fiery mescal, chile, and a few 
eggs, eagerly snapped up by the advance- 
guard. In making these purchases we 
had to enter different houses, which vied 
with each other in penury and destitution. 
There were no chairs, no tables, none of 
the comforts which the humblest laborers 
in our favored land demand as right and 
essential. [he inmates in every instance 
received us urbanely and kindly. The 
women, who were uncovered inside their 
domicils, were greatly superior in good 
looks and good breeding to their husbands 
and brothers ; but the latter never neglected 
to employ all the punctilious expressions 
of Spanish politeness. 

That evening the round-stomached old 
man, whom, in ignorance of the correct 
title,we all agreed to call the Alcalde, paid 
a complimentary visit to General Crook, 
and with polite flourishes bade him wel- 
come to the soil of Mexico, informed him 
that he had received orders to render the 
expedition every assistance in his power, 
and offered to accompany it at the head of 
every man and boy in the vicinity. Gen- 
eral Crook felt compelled to decline the 
assistance of these valiant auxiliaries, but 
asked permission to buy four beeves to feed 
to the Apache scouts, who did not relish 
bacon or other salt meat. 

Bivouac was made that night on the 
banks of the Bavispe, under the bluff upon 
which perched the town of Basaraca. 
Numbers of visitors—men and boys — 
flocked in to see us, bringing bread and 
tobacco for barter and sale. In their turn 
‘a large body of our people went up to the 
town and indulged in the unexpected lux- 
ury of a ball. This was so entirely orig- 
inal in all its features that a mention of it 
is admissible. 

Bells were ringing a loud peal, announc- 
ing that the morrow would be Sunday, 
when a prolonged thumping of drums sig- 
naled that the ** Baile” was about to begin. 

Wending our way to the corner whence 
the noise proceeded, we found that a half- 
dozen of the packers had Bought out the 
whole stock of the ‘‘ tienda,” which dealt 
only in ‘* mescal,” paying therefor the 
princely sum of $12.50. 
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Invitations had been extended to all 
the adult inhabitants to take part in the 
festivities. For some reason all the ladies 
sent regrets by the messenger; but of men 
there was no lack, the packers having taken 
the precaution to send out a patrol to scour 
the streets, ‘‘ collar” and ‘‘ run in” every 
male biped found outside his own thresh- 
old. These captives were first made to 
drink a tumbler of ‘* mescal” to the health 
of the two great nations Mexico, and the 
United States, — andthen were formed into 
quadrille sets, moving in unison with the 
orchestra of five pieces, — two drums, two 
squeaky fiddles, and an accordion. 

None of the performers understood a 
note of music. When a new piece was 
demanded, the tune had to be whistled 
in the ears of the bass-drummer, who 
thumped it off on his instrument, followed 
energetically by his enthusiastic assistants. 

This orchestra was augmented in a few 
moments by the addition of a young boy 
with a sax-horn. He couldn’t play, and 
the horn had lost its several keys, but he 
added to the noise and was welcomed with 
screams of applause. It was essentially a 
stag party, but a very funny one. The 
new player was doing some good work 
when a couple of dancers whirled into 
him, knocking him clear off his pins and 
astride of the bass-drum and drummer. 

Confusion reigned only a moment; good 
order was soon restored, and the dance 
would have been resumed with increased 
jollity had not the head of the bass-drum 
been helplessly battered. 

Midnight had long since been passed, and 
there was nothing to be done but break up 
the party and return to camp. 

From Basaraca to Tesorababi— over 
twenty miles — the line of march followed 
a country almost exactly like that before 
described. The little hamlets of Estancia 
and Huachinera were perhaps a trifle 
more squalid than Bavispe or Basaraca, 
and their churches more dilapidated ; but 
in that of Huachinera were two or three 
unusually good oil-paintings, brought from 
Spain a long, time ago. Age, dust, 
weather, and candle-grease had almost 
ruined, but had not fully obliterated, the 
touch of the master-hand which had made 
them. 

Tesorababi must have been, a couple of 
generations since, a very noble ranch. It 
has plenty of water, great groves of oak and 
mesquite, with sycamore and cottonwood 
growing near the water, and very nutri- 
tious grass upon the neighboring hills. 
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The buildings have fallen into ruin, noth- 
ing being now visible but the stout walls 
of stone and adobe. Mesquite trees of 
noble size choke up the corral, and every- 
thing proclaims with mute eloquence the 
supremacy of the Apache. 

Alongside of this ranch are the ruins of 
an ancient pueblo, with quantities of broken 
pottery, stone mortars, obsidian flakes and 
kindred religuza. 

To Tesorababi the column was accom- 
panied by a small party of guides sent out 
by the Alcalde of Basaraca. General 
Crook ordered them back, as they were 
not of the slightest use so long as we had 
such a force of Apache scouts. 

We kept in camp at Tesorababi until the 
night of May 7, and then marched straight 
for the Sierra Madre. The foot-hills were 
thickly covered with rich “ grama” and 
darkened by groves of scrub-oak. Soon 
the oak gave way to cedar in great abun- 
dance, and the hills and ridges became 
steeper as we struck the trail lately made 
by the Chiricahuas driving off cattle from 
Sahuaripa and Oposura. We were fairly 
within the range, and had made good prog- 
ress, when the scouts halted and began to 
explain to General Crook that nothing but 
bad luck could be expected if he didn’t set 
free an owl which one of our party had 
caught, and tied to the pommel of his 
saddle. 


* They said the owl (Ba) was a bird of ill- 
omen, and that we could not hope to whip 
the Chiricahuas so long as we retained it. 


These solicitations bore good fruit. The 
moon-eyed bird of night was set free and 
the advance resumed. Shortly before mid- 
night camp was made in a very deep 
canon, thickly wooded, and having a small 
stream a thousand feet below our position. 
No fires were allowed, and some confusion 
prevailed among the pack-mules which 
could not find their places. 

Very early the next morning (May 8, 
1883) the command moved in easterly 
direction up the cafion. This was ex- 
tremely rocky and steep. Water stood in 
pools everywhere, and animals and men 
slaked their fierce thirst. Indications of 
Chiricahua depredations multiplied. The 
trail was fresh and well-beaten, as if by 
scores — yes, hundreds — of stolen ponies 
and cattle. 

The carcasses of five freshly slaughtered 
beeves lay in one spot; close to them a 
couple more, and so on. 

The path wound up the face of the 
mountain, and became so precipitous that 
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were a horse to slip his footing he would 
roll, and fall hundreds of feet to the bottom. 
At one of the abrupt turns could be seen, 
deep down in the cajion, the mangled frag- 
ments of a steer which had fallen from the 
trail, and been dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. It will save much repetition 
to say, at this point, that from now on we 
were never out of sight of ponies and 
cattle, butchered, in every stage of muti- 
lation, or alive, and roaming by twos and 
threes in the ravines and on the mountain 
flanks. 

Climb! Climb! Climb! Gaining the 
summit of one ridge only to learn that 
above it towered another, the face of 
nature fearfully corrugated into a perplex- 
ing alternation of ridges and chasms. Not 
far out from the last bivouac was passed 
the spot where a large body of Mexican 
troops had camped, the farthest point of 
their penetration into the range, although 
their scouts had been pushed in some dis- 
tance farther, only to be badly whipped by 
the Chiricahuas, who sent them flying 
back, utterly demoralized. 
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These particulars may now be remarked 
of that country: It seemed to consist of a 
series of parallel and very high, knife- 
edged hills, — extremely rocky and bold; 
the cafions all contained water, either flow- 
ing rapidly, or else in tanks of great depth. 
Dense pine forests covered the ridges near 
the crests, the lower skirts being matted 
with scrub-oak. Grass was generally plen- 
tiful, but not invariably to be depended 
upon. Trails ran in every direction, and 
upon them were picked up all sorts of odds 
and ends plundered from the Mexicans, — 
dresses, made and unmade, saddles, bridles, 
letters, flour, onions, and other stuff. In 
every sheltered.spot could be discerned the 
ruins, —buildings, walls, and dams, erected 
by an extinct race, once possessing this re- 
gion. 

The pack-trains had much difficulty in 
getting along. Six mules slipped from the 
trail, and rolled over and over until they 
struck the bottom of the cafion. Fortunately 
they had selected a comparatively easy 
grade, and none was badly hurt. 

The scouts became more and more vigi- 
lant and the ‘*‘ medicine-men” more and 
more devotional. When camp was made 
the high peaks were immediately picketed, 
and all the approaches carefully examined. 
Fires were allowed only in rare cases, and 
in positions affording absolute concealment. 
Before going to bed the scouts were care- 
ful to fortify themselves in such a manner 
that surprise was simply impossible. 

Late at night (May 8th) the ** medicine- 
men” gathered together for the never-to- 
be-neglected duty of singing and ‘ seeing” 
the Chiricahuas. After some palaver I 
succeeded in obtaining the privilege of 
sitting in the circle with them. All but 
one chanted in a low, melancholy tone, 
half song and half grunt. The solitary 
exception lay as if in a trance for a few 
moments, and then, half opening his lips, 
began to thump himself violently in the 
breast, and to point to the east and north, 
while he muttered: **Me can’t see the 
Chilicahuas yet. Bimeby me see ’um. Me 
catch ’um, me kill’um. Meno catch’um, 
me no kill ’um. Mebbe so six day me 
catch ’um ; mebbe so two day. Tomollow 
me send twenty-pibe (25) men to hunt 
‘um tlail. Mebbe so tomollow catch ’um 
squaw. Chilicahua see me, me no get’um. 
No see me, me catch him. Me see him 
little bit now. Mebbe so me see ’um more 
tomollow. Me catch ’um, mekill’um. Me 
catch um hoss, me catch ’um mool (mule), 
me catch ’um cow. Me catch Chilicahua 
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pooty soon, bimeby. Me kill ’um heap, 
and catch ’um squaw.” These prophe- 
cies, translated for me by an old friend in 
the circle who spoke some English, were 
listened to with rapt attention and rever- > 
ence by the awe-struck scouts on the 
exterior. 

The succeeding day brought increased 
trouble and danger. The mountains be- 
came, if anything, steeper; the trails, if 
anything, more perilous. Carcasses of 
mules, ponies, and cows lined the path 
along which we toiled, dragging after us 
worn-out horses. 

It was not yet noon when the final ridge 
of the day was crossed and the trail turned 
down a narrow, gloomy, and rocky gorge, 
which gradually widened into a small am- 
phitheater. 

This, the guide said, was the strong- 
hold occupied by the Chiricahuas while he 
was with them; but no one was there now. 
For all purposes of defense, it was ad- 
mirably situated. Water flowed in a cool, 
sparkling stream through the middle of 
the amphitheater. Pine, oak, and cedar 
in abundance and of good size clung to 
the steep flanks of the ridges, in whose 
crevices grew much grass. The country, 
for a considerable distance, could be 
watched from the pinnacles upon which 
the savage pickets had been posted, while 
their huts had been so scattered and coy- 
cealed in the different brakes that the capt- 
ure or destruction of the entire band could 
never have been effected. 

The Chiricahuas had evidently lived in 
this place a considerable time. The heads 
and bones of cows and ponies were scat- 
tered about on all sides. Meat must have 
been their principal food, since we dis- 
covered scarcely any mescal or other vege- 
tables. At one point the scouts indicated 
where a mother had been cutting a child’s 
hair; at another, where a band of young- 
sters had been enjoying themselves sliding 
down rocks. 

Here were picked up the implements 
used by a young Chiricahua assuming the 
duties of manhood. Like all other In- 
dians they make vows and pilgrimages to 
secluded spots, during which periods the 
will not put their lips to water, but suc 
up all they need through a quill or cane. 
Hair-brushes of grass, bows and arrows, 
and a Winchester rifle had likewise been 
left behind by the late occupants. 

The pack-trains experienced much diffi- 
culty in keeping the trail this morning 
(May 9). Five mules fell over the preci- 
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pice and killed themselves, three breaking 
their necks and two having to be shot. 
Being now in the very center of the 
hostile country, May 10, 1883, unusual pre- 
cautions were taken to guard against dis- 
covery or ambuscade, and to hurry along 
the pack-mules. Parties of Apache scouts 
were thrown out to the front, flanks,and rear 
to note carefully every track in the ground. 
A few were detailed to stay with the pack- 
mules and guide them over the best line 
of country. Ax-men were sent ahead on 
the trail to chop out trees and remove rocks 
or other obstructions. Then began a climb 
which reflected the experience of the pre- 
vious two days; if at all different, it was 
much worse. Upon the crest of the first 
high ridge were seen forty abandoned 
‘¢jacales” or lodges of branches; after 
that, another dismantled village of thirty 
more, and then, in every protected 
nook, one, two, or three, as might 
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straw of unused beds, the skeleton frame- 
work of dismantled huts, the play-grounds 
and dance-grounds, mescal-pits, and acorn- 
meal mills were visible at every turn. 
The Chiricahuas must have felt perfectly 
secure amid these towering pinnacles of 
rock in these profound chasms, by these 
bottomless pools of water, and in the depths 
of this forest primeval. Here no human 
fog could hope to conquer them. Not- 
withstanding this security of position, 
** Peaches” asserted that the Chiricahuas 
never relaxed vigilance. No fires were al- 
lowed at night, and all cooking was done 
at midday. Sentinels lurked in every crag, 
and bands of bold raiders kept the foot- 
hills thoroughly explored. rossing the 
Bavispe, the trail zigzagged up the 
vertical slope of a promontory nearly a 
thousand feet above the level of the water. 





be. Fearful as this trail was the 


Chiricahuas had forced over it a 
band of cattle and ponies, whose 
footprints had been fully outlined 
in the mud, just hardened into 
clay. 

After two miles of a very hard 


climb we slid down the almost 
perpendicular face of a high bluff 
of slippery clay and loose shale 
into an open space dotted with 
Chiricahua huts, where, on a 
grassy space, the young savages 
had been playing their favorite 
game of mushka, or lance-bil- 
lierds. 

Two white-tailed deer ran 
straight into the long file of scouts 
streaming downhill; a shower of 
rocks and stones greeted them, and 
there was much suppressed merri- 
ment, but not the least bit of noisy 
laughter, the orders being to avoid 
any cause of alarm to the enemy. 

A fearful chute led from this 
point down into the gloomy chasm 
along which trickled the head- 
waters of the Bavispe, gathering 
in basins and pools clear as mir- 
rors of crystal. A tiny cascade 
babbled over a ledge of limestone 
and filled at the bottom a dark- 
green reservoir of unknown depth. 
There was no longer any excite- 
ment about Chiricahua signs; 
rather, wonder when none were to 











be seen. 
The ashes of extinct fires, the 
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Perspiration streamed from every brow, and 
mules and horses panted, sweated, and 
coughed; but Up! Up! Up! was the 
watchword. 

Look-out! came the warning cry from 
those in the lead, and then those in the rear 
and bottom dodged nervously from the 
trajectory of rocks dislodged from the 
parent mass, and, gathering momentum 
as each bound hurled them closer to the 
bottom of the cafion. To look upon the 
country was a grand sensation; to travel 
in it, infernal. Away down at the foot of 
the mountains the pack-mules could be 
discerned — apparently not much bigger 
than jack-rabbits,— struggling and pant- 
ing up the long, tortuous grade. And 
yet, up and down these ridges the Apache 
scouts, when the idea seized them, ran 
like deer. 

One of them gave a low cry, half whisper, 
half whistle. Instantly all were on the alert, 
and bysome indefinable means, the news 
flashed through the column that two Chiri- 
cahuas had been sighted a short distance 
ahead in a side cafion. Before I could write 
this down the scouts had stripped to the 
buff, placed their clothing in the rocks, and 
dispatched ten or twelve of their number 
in swift pursuit. 

This proved to be a false alarm, for in 
an hour they returned, having caught up 
with the supposed Chiricahuas, who were 
a couple of our own packers, off the trail, 
looking for stray mules. 

When camp was made that afternoon 
the Apache scouts had a long conference 
with General Crook. They called attention 
to the fact that the pack-trains could not 
keep up with them, that five mules had 
been killed on the trail yesterday, and 
five others had rolled off this morning, but 
been rescued with slight injuries. They 
proposed that the pack-trains and white 
troops remain in camp at this point, and 
in future move so as to be a day’s march 
or less behind the Apache scouts, 150 of 
whom, under Crawford, Gatewood, and 
Mackey, with Al. Zeiber and the other 
white guides, would move out well in ad- 
vance to examine the country thoroughly 
in front. ; 

If they came upon scattered parties of 
the hostiles they would attack boldly, kill 
as many as they could, and take the rest 
back, prisoners, to San Carlos. Should 
the Chiricahuas be intrenched in a strong 
position, they would engagé them, but do 
nothing rash, until reénforced by the rest 
of the command. General Crook told them 
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they must be careful not to kill women or 
children, and that all who surrendered 
should be taken back to the reservation 
and made to work for their own living like 
white people. 

Animation and bustle prevailed every- 
where; small fires were burning in se- 
cluded nooks, and upon the bright embers 
the scouts baked quantities of bread to 
be carried with them. Some ground 
coffee on flat stones ; others examined their 
weapons critically and cleaned their car- 
tridges. Those whose moccasins needed 
repair sewed and. patched them, while 
the more cleanly and more religious in- 
dulged in the sweat-bath, which has a 
semi-sacred character on such occasions. 

A strong detachment of packers, sol- 
diers, and Apaches climbed the mountains 
to the south, and reached the locality in the 
foot-hills where the Mexicans and Chirica- 
huas had recently had an engagement. 
Judging by signs it would appear conclu- 
sive that the Indians had enticed the Mexi- 
cans into an ambuscade, killed a number 
with bullets and rocks, and put the rest to 
ignominious flight. The ‘‘ medicine-men” 
had another song and pow-wow after dark. 
Before they adjourned it was announced 
that in two days, counting from the mor- 
row, the scouts would find the Chirica- 
huas, and in three days kill a ‘* heap.” 

On May 11, 1883 (Friday), one hundred 
and fifty Apache scouts, under the officers 
above named, with Zeiber, ‘* Mickey 
Free,” Severiano, Archie McIntosh, and 
Sam Bowman, started from camp, on foot, 
at daybreak. Each carried on his person 
four days’ rations, a canteen, 100 rounds of 
ammunition, and a blanket. Those who 
were to remain in camp picketed the three 
high peaks overlooking it, and from which 
half a dozen Chiricahaus could offer se- 
rious annoyance. Most of those not on 
guard went down to the water, bathed, 
and washed clothes. The severe climbing 
up and down rough mountains, slipping, 
falling, and rolling in dust and clay, had 
blackened most of us like negroes. 

Chiricahua ponies had been picked up 
in numbers, four coming down the moun- 
tains of their own accord, to join our 
herds ; and altogether, twenty were by this 
date in camp. The suggestions of the lo- 
cality were rather peaceful in type; lovely 
blue humming-birds flitted from bush to 
bush, and two Apache doll-babies lay upon 
the ground. 

Just as the sun was sinking behind the 
hills in the west, a runner came back with 
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a note from Crawford, saying there was a 
fine camping place twelve or fifteen miles 
across the mountains to the south-east, with 
plenty of wood, water, and grass. 

For the ensuing three days the white 
soldiers and pack-trains cautiously followed 
in the footsteps of Crawford and the scouts, 
keeping a sufficient interval between the 
two bodies to insure thorough investiga- 
tion of the rough country in front. The 
trail did not improve very much, although 
after the summit of a high, grassy plateau 
had been gained there was easy traveling 
for several leagues. Pine-trees of majestic 
proportions covered the mountain-tops, 
and there was the usual thickness of scrub- 
oak on the lower elevations. By the side 
of the trail, either thrown away or else 
cachéd in the trees, were quantities of 
goods left by the Chiricahuas, — calico, 
clothing, buckskin, horse-hides, beef-hides, 
dried meat, and things of that nature. The 
nights were very cool, the days bright and 
warm. The Bavispe and its tributaries 
were a succession of deep tanks of glassy, 
pure water, in which all our people bathed 
on every opportunity. The scouts escort- 
ing the pack-trains gathered in another 
score of stray ponies and mules, and were 
encouraged by another note sent back by 


Crawford, saying that he had passed the 
site of a Chiricahua village of ninety-eight 
‘*wickyups” (huts), that the enemy had a 
great drove of horses and cattle, and that 
the presence of Americans or Apache scouts 
in the country was yet undreamed of. 
Additional rations were pushed ahead 
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to Crawford and his command, the pack- 
trains in rear taking their own time to 
march. There was an abundance’ of 
wood in the forest, grass grew in sufficien- 
cy, and the Bavispe yielded water enough 
for a great army. The stream was so 
clear that it was a pleasure to count the 
pebbles at the bottom and to watch the 
graceful fishes swimming within the shadow 
of moss-grown rocks. The current was 
so deep that, sinking slowly, with uplifted 
arms, one was not always able to touch 
bottom with the toes, and so wide that 
twenty good, nervous strokes barely sufficed 
to propel the swimmer from shore to 
shore. The water was soft, cool, and re- 
freshing, and a epee beneath its ripples 
smoothed away the wrinkles of care. 

On May 15, 1883, we climbed and 
marched ten ortwelve miles to the south-east, 
crossing a piece of country recently burned 
over, the air, filled with soot and hot dust, 
blackening and blistering our faces. Many 
more old ruins were passed and scores of 
walls of masonry. The trail was slightly 
improved, but still bad enough ; the soil, a 
half-disintegrated, reddish feldspar, with 
thin seams of quartz crystals. There were 
also granite, sandstone, shale, quartzite, 
and round masses of basalt. In the bot- 
toms of the cafions were all kinds of 
‘¢ float,” — granite, basalt, sandstone, por- 
phyry, «schist, limestone, etc.; but no 
matter what the kind of rock was, when 
struck upon the hill-sides it was almost in- 
variably split and broken, and grievously 
retarded the advance. 


[To be continued.] 


TRUMP LEADS IN WHIST. 


In our last paper the original lead in 
plain suits was fully considered. Cards 
of the same denomination in trumps are not 
to be led in the same manner, for plain 
suits are led to make gain when probable 
trumps may not interfere; while trumps 
can only be taken by trumps that are 
higher, and are properly led either to pre- 
vent the use of the adversaries’ trumps 
upon plain suits in hand of the leader, or 
to clear the field of them in order that his 
partner’s supposable high cards or long suit 
may be made available. The management 
of trumps and in especial manner the lead 
and follow in them at the outset of the 


play of a hand demands the closest con-: 
sideration. Cavendish argues that the 
management of trumps is perhaps the, 
most difficult of the problems presented to 
the whist-player. But he, as well as all the 
authorities upon short-whist play, advises 
the immediate lead of trumps if strong in 
them. He also emphatically declares, ‘‘ It 
cannot be too strongly impressed that the 
primary use of strength in trumps is to 
draw the adversaries’ trumps, for the bring- 
ing in of your own or your partner’s long 
suit.” ‘He italicizes this direction in every 
edition. We do not coincide with the 
Spirit of the advice, for, although it may be 
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proper for the success of the game that 
he specially teaches, it is not applicable to 
the best manner of playing the best whist. 
We will by and by consider his remarks, 
and those of Drayson and others. Mean- 
time we assume that when trumps are 
originally led the purpose is to have them 
out of the way of the plain suits’ action ; but 
the fact that in certain play they may be 
numerous and zof be originally led shows 
that their primary and most important use 
by special players may not be to draw 
those of the adversary. The primary use 
of trumps in long whist is to make those 
trumps to the best advantage of the hand 
of which they forma part. To force the 
fall of two or three rounds of trumps be- 
cause from numerical strength the leader 
has the power to do so may prove disas- 
trous warfare. It is our instant purpose, 
however, to show what should be led 
when the player decides that a card of the 
trump suit should be the first one thrown 
by him. 

The order of leads (unless otherwise 
explained) contemplates that a small card, 
which denotes of course the trump suit of 
the hand, has been turned on the right of 
the leader. It must be clearly understood 


that in long whist the player consults 


and calculates upon the issue of the play 
of the whole hand, and does not of course in 
any case make a lead for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not his partner 
holds an honor, but lays his plans and 
shapes his play upon the probable or possi- 
ble outcome of management if assisted by 
his partner, or takes the responsibility of 
making one or more of the plain suits that 
he himself holds, or intends some brilliant 
play or coup, that, by the fall of the cards, 
he anticipates. 


ORIGINAL LEAD OF TRUMP SUIT. 


If, because of the number or value of 
‘trumps you hold, and having reference to 
your after-play in plain suits, you deem it 
advisable to lead a trump, holding — 

Ace, king, queen, knave, lead knave. 
Cavendish, in his last edition, says, ‘‘ then 
ace.” Of course such play designates the 
other two; but the practice is to follow 
with queen, then king. Drayson says, ‘‘ Jn 
trumps you may lead knave, then queen, 
this ‘ uphill’ lead being indicative of four 
honors.” 

The great Deschapelles, holding four 
honors, would play two or three, and, 


1 Compare with original lead in plain suits. 
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noting just what cards fell, and from 
whom, especially if there was a renounce- 
ment, would regulate his after-play. His 
lead in minor trumps will be elsewhere 
noted. 

Ace, king, queen, etc.; lead queen. 

Ace, king, knave, and others ; \ead king, 
and judge by the fall of the cards, if you 
care to pursue the lead; if not, give you 
partner a chance to take a trick, and return 
atrump. You will then know which to 
play, knave or ace. It may be a low one on 
his queen or ten. 

Cavendish says, ‘‘ The same lead as in 
plain suits is generally right, unless there 
is an object in immediately getting out 
two rounds.” 

Ace, king, and five others; king, then 
ace. 

Ace, king, knave, and more than two 
others ; king, then ace. ‘* With more than 
five trumps,” says Cavendish, ‘it is, as a 
rule, better to lead out king and ace, and to 
take the chances that the queen falls. It is 
obviously useless to wait for the fimesse if 
queen is turned up to your left.” With 
such great strength, to exhibit what is the 
best plain suit of the hand is not a require- 
ment, since the opportunity must be given 
to the leader to play such suit at his pleas- 
ure ; but it may be that, if the hand is to be 
played for many points, and high cards, 
but not the highest, are held, the lead of 
the king of trumps followed by the desig- 
natory card of the suit, that the partner 
must take, if he can dos o, and by and by 
return, will not only contribute to the mak- 
ing of the plain suit but give to partner 
the chance of leading a trump up to the 
tenace. 

Ace, king, and two, or three, or four ; 
lead one of the minor cards. It is proper 
to lead a card high enough to avoid a loss 
by any other than one that might prove a 
hinderance. 

‘*When you hold ace, king, and five 
other trumps,” says Drayson, ‘‘you lead 
the king, then ace, for, as there are only 
six trumps in the other hands, you may 
bring them all down with your ace, king, 
and you are tolerably sure to do so with a 
third round.” 

Ace, king, 10, 9, etc.; king, and follow 
with 9. The fall of the trumps is essential 
here. If queen or knave falls on the left, 
the lead had best be discontinued, and 
partner should play up to leader’s hand. 

Ace, king, and one more; king. 

Ace and king; ace, then king. King 
then ace signifies more of the suit; ace 
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then king, no more. Having but the two 
trumps, and good plain suits, you secure at 
the outset two rounds of trumps. Pagtner, 
knowing you have no more, and, seeing 
your anxiety to have trumps played, will 
be, if he has queen and another, of great 
service. If he has not queen, but two 
small ones, the lead of one of these may 
force two trumps from the opponents. 

Ace, gueen, knave, and others; ace, 
then knave; but if king is turned on your 
right call for trumps instead of leading 
them. On your lead of ace then knave ; 
partner, holding king and two others, will 
not, as in plain suits, play king on second 
lead ; and if you, first player, want king to 
draw the last trump from opponent, you 
will lead to it. If you lead a trump, part- 
ner, holding four trumps of whatever de- 
gree, unless he takes the trick, will play 
next to lowest, on first lead, and lowest on 
second. Holding but three or two, he will 
play lowest on first lead, next to lowest on 
second lead. 

Ace, queen, and three others; the pe- 
nultimate trump. If king is not played 
second or third, and fourth hand takes 
with a lower card than king, wait for 
return lead from partner. When the lead 
is a small trump, partner, holding four or 


more, plays to take with his highest trump, 


and returns his lowest. Holding but three 
or two he plays his best card, if better 
than those thrown, and returns the next 
best. 

Ace, gueen, 10, 9, etc. | Cavendish 
says, ‘* With more than four, the lowest 
of the 10, 9 sequence.” He adds, ‘* With 
ace, queen, 10, etc., and knave turned to 
your right, lead queen.” In long-whist 
the queen is the proper lead. This is a 
double tenace. If king is in either op- 
ponent’s hand it must make. If second 
hand holds but two he may play it; if he 
holds three he will yet make it. If part- 
ner holds king and only one more he may 
play king; if he holds three he will not. 

Ace, knave, 10, 9. Cavendish says, 
‘* Lead g, unless queen is turned on your 
left, when lead ace and knave.” Better 
call for trumps than to lead them. If 
partner holds king and one or two others 
he will throw king to the call, and you 
may catch the queen on an after round. 
Partner may hold four trumps, in which 
case, he, leading a small one, the queen is 
more likely to be without guard. The 
chances, however, are two against one 
that partner. has not the king, and if he 
does not hold it they are in favor, if you 
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lead the ace, of allowing both king and 
queen to make. If the king or queen is 
turned upon the right, by all means call 
for the trump instead of leading one. 
Long-whist, if it leads from this combina- 
tion, leads ace, then 9. Partner would 
not play king on g led immediately after 
ace, and queen will not fall on either 
knave or 9 if second hand can help it. 

Ace, knave, and three others; \ead a 
low trump, and on the return judge from 
the fall of the cards if the fimesse of the 
knave is proper. 

Ace and six others; ace. 

Ace and others; a low trump, and on 
return judge if ace had best be played or 
retained to clear the suit. 

King sequence of four or more; king, 
then lowest of sequence. The ace, where- 
ever it is, must take, and every card of the 
sequence is of equal value. It matters not 
in this case, so far as loss is concerned, 
which card is led; but experience proves 
that a suit cleared at once becomes of 
more avail to the leader than one delayed. 
Beside, the partner is at once aware that 
the leader holds queen and knave, or seven 
trumps if only king and queen. 

King, queen, and four others; a low 
one. 

King, knave, 10, and others (not the 
9); lead knave. The comparison with 
plain suit lead is quite definite in this com- 
bination. By the lead of the knave of 
trumps the partner is to infer king and 10 
held. Trumps are generally led (excep- 
tions noted) from the lowest and not the 
highest of sequence. The knave led may 
be the best of three, but it is much more 
likely to denote the king. And if it was 
the best card of four or five, whether in 
sequence or not, it would not be led unless 
king was also held. The to led in plain 
suit is quite likely to designate king and 
knave ; but led in trumps it denies that any 
higher card is held, unless, indeed, it is the 
lowest of all the highest cards held. 

King, knave, 10,9, with or without any 
or all others, excepting only ace and 
queen, 9. 

King, knave, 9 and others; 9. Caven- 
dish says, ‘‘ With 10 turned up on your 
right, lead knave.” 

King and others; a low one. 

Queen, knave, 10, and others; 
queen. 

Queen, knave, 9, and others; \ead a 
low one, unless you have 6, when lead 
queen. If ro turned on the right, lead 
knave. 


lead 
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Queen and four, or five, or six; lead 
one of the low ones. 

Knave, 10, 9, and three or more; \ead 
knave. 

Knave, 10, 8, etc. ; a low one ; but if 9 is 
turned on the right, lead ro. 

With five trumps, large and small, save 
those combinations designated, lead the 
penultimate. Cavendish makes the excep- 
tion, ‘* From four-card suits or more, with 
10, 9, 8, etc. ; in trumps, lead the 10.” 

When the ace or king is turned on the 
right it must be from a strong hand 
of trumps that the lead is made up to it; 
but if the hand in trumps and plain suits 
warrants the getting out of trumps an 
honor turned on the right must not hinder 
the lead. Unless the card led is high 
enough to do so the partner should play 
his best card, in order to bring down the 
card turned, the sacrifice made by him 
being requisite to make strong the leader’s 
hand. A trump play from several trumps 
of which second and third, or third and 
fourth, etc. best are elsewhere held, is 
oftentimes badly managed. If A holds 
ace, 10, 7, 6, 4, and leads the 6, partner 
takes with queen and returns the 9, on 
which knave falls from D, it is useless to 


play ace, for king and 8 are a the 


tenace on the left. If partner has no more, 
the ace being played, the strength is given 
away. If he has another no harm can 
come from allowing knave to make. If A 
holds ace, queen, 10, and three others, and 
plays ace, then a small one, he risks the 
opponent’s making both king and knave. 
If he plays queen or 10 second he does the 
same thing ; but if from this double tenace 
he leads queen he may lose but a single 
trick. If A holds five or more trumps and 
a long suit, or commanding cards in an 

suit, the trump lead is advisable; but it 
should not be understood that because that 
number of trumps is held a trump must of 
necessity be led. If A’s hand, for in- 
stance, is king, knave and three small 
spades, trumps, queen and one small heart, 
queen, knave and a small club, 10, 9, 8 of 
diamonds, and he leads a small spade, he 
may not makea trick from his hand; while 
if he had led the queen of clubs, of which 
his partner had ace, king, and others, and 
followed the play, forcing a trump, the op- 
ponents could have made neither their 
hearts through his hand, nor their diamonds 
through his partner’s. The short-whist 
playerssay, ‘* Getoutthetrumps ; havethem 
out of the way, and, though you have noth- 
ing, you may benefit your partner’s hand.” 


So you may; and you may benefit an op- 
ponent’s hand, or both of them. If you 
have %omething beside the trumps with 
which you can assist the partner or hinder 
the opponents, you have a reason for lead- 
ing at once, without further knowledge, 
from a suit of five indifferent trumps. But 
if you have five other cards, all low ones 
of a suit, and three cards that are value- 
less of another suit, you may lead up to a 
trump suit of four, afterward have one of 
your trumps called on the suit of which 
you have none, and your partner’s hand 
may be ruined because of your inability to 
help him. It is proper, generally, to lead 
trumps from five, because some good 
reason can be given for so doing. 

It is a matter of great nicety to lead, and 
play correctly, a hand containing six or 
seven non-commanding trumps. 

If the player does not lead the very 
proper one of them, and does not note the 
fall, and carefully infer the situation of 
others, he may lose one of the tricks which 
certainly should have been his. If A has 
king, knave, 10, 8, 6, 5, 4, and C has 
ace, queen, g, and A leads a low card, he 
loses a trick. In trumps the knave is the 
correct play. The leader may understand 
by the fall of four the disposition of 
the other trumps. And suppose A has 
queen, 9, 8, 5, 3, 2, the,1o turned, if his 
partner has not ace or king, he may lose 
three tricks in trumps by the lead of any 
one of three that he holds; while, if the 
proper card is thrown by him he may make 
all but two. ** The management of trumps,” 
says Deschapelles, ‘‘and in most special 
manner the proper lead from several that 
do not include the highest, is matter too 
momentous for the general player to 
grasp.” Dr. Pole is very decided upon 
the play from five trumps, and Drayson is 
as decided upon the lead from six, and we 
suppose the English players would think 
the American as insane as they have 
charged the Frenchman with being if he 
should decline at times to lead trumps from 
seven. But we do so, nevertheless, and 
have for our authority the great Descha- 

elles, who, while he did not hesitate to 

iad from three, the knave high, when he 
had reason for so doing, would not lead 
from seven merely because he had that 
number, ‘* The play and management of 
trumps are most important to the success 
of a hand, and the proper management 
of many trumps is sometimes the most 
difficult task of the player.” 

One of his plays was as follows: he 
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held ace and six small hearts, trumps, 
king and three small spades, knave of dia- 
monds and queen of clubs. He threw 
the king of spades; if ace and queen were 
against him they would make; if partner 
had either, or the knave, the king was of 
no value. His partner took with ace, hold- 
ing queen. Knowing that king must be 
the best of a suit of small ones, for Des- 
chapelles could not have knave, his part- 
ner did not return the suit, but played his 
own; he led the king of clubs, on which 
Deschapelles threw the queen; he con- 
tinued with knave; Deschapelles threw 
knave of diamonds; his partner played 
queen of trumps, which oh then a small 
one, which Deschapelles let the opponents 
take ; he then trumped a diamond, led his 
ace, and drew the last trumps, led the 
spade to give his partner the play, who 
made queen of spades, then ace, and all his 
clubs. If the trump had been led at first, 
it will be seen by playing the cards that, 
however they could have been played, a 
trick must be lost. It will not do to advo- 
cate such daring play to players who can- 
not see the end from the beginning. Such 
instances are cited, however, to show the 
brilliancy of whist. 

An illustration of an incorrect lead of 
trumps, seven being held, was given on 
p. 475 of Ourine for July» A had the 
game in his own hand and gave it away. 
His was a hand to be led upto. He could 
not give his partner but two trumps, — why 
should he draw them? If his partner had 
a suit to make, A need not be in the way ; 
if he had not, A must make the most of 
histrumpsupontheopponent’ssuits. There 
is not a good reason to be given for the lead 
of trumps from the hand that A held. To 
throw the lead was his only chance for win- 
ning the game. It isoneof many instances in 
which opportunity is afforded for routine 
play that must lose, or for ingenious play that 
must win. It follows, then (most especially 
in long-whist), that the leader, holding a 
strong hand of trumps, must not only con- 
sider that if he succeeds in getting out all 
the trumps he will yet have enough to 
trump the opponents’ suits, but he must 
also take into account whether he can be 
of more service to his partner by giving him 
the chance to use what trumps he may 
have. He must also consider whether his 
own hand had not better be forced while he 
continually throws the lead. He must 
judge whether he is to be a gainer by 
drawing trumps which the opponents do 
not want, for their suits may be more 
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troublesome to him than their trumps, and 
after he has expended a certain number of 
his own volition and the rest upon their 
cards of force he may be in the power of 
their tenaces. All players can call to mind 
instances in which large trump hands have 
been defeated by shrewd finesse and man- 
agement of plain suits. And the best 
direction to the holder of many trumps is 
not, ‘* Play trumps at any hazard, for you 
may beneft your partner, and at all events 
have enough to get in at any time,” but cal- 
culate the effect of your play, and especially 
study the status of your own hand, and 
then use your artillery to the best advan- 
tage. Suppose you hold king of clubs, 
king gf spades, queen, knave, 9, 5 of 
hearts, and knave, 10, and five small 
diamonds, trumps: you have not a trick 
but those your trumps will make, and your 
lead of trumps may make all but three of 
those useless. If you throw the lead on 
hearts you may be led up to and make four 
or five tricks. But if you have a good suit, 
or one that may be greatly helped, or if you 
have tenaces, or a hand that may help and 
cannot hinder the partner, the lead of 
trumps from a long or strong suit is sound. 
When the partner calls for trumps it is 
generally easy on reply todesignate the num- 
ber you hold. Having four, you lead the 
lowest, — having three or two, the highest ; 
but it is important to inform him how many 
ae have, if you have trumped a trick before 

is call was completed. If you have 


trumped with the smallest trump that you 
had, holding four, lead him the smallest 
of the three left, then. on the fall of the next 
card of the suit, he will know that one more 


remains in your hand. If you have, in 
trumping, overtrumped, and so_ either 
broken into or played the best of your suit 
of four to your partner’s call, the best 
answer is your smallest card. 

Cavendish says, ‘‘To your partner’s 
trump lead you echo in the trump suit; the 
same if partner calls and you are forced. 
Thus: you have 8, 7,5, 2 of trumps; 
your left-hand adversary leads_ king, 
ace, of a suit of which you hold only one. 
Your partner calls. You echo by trump- 
ing with the 5, and you then lead the 8. 
On the second round of trumps, when your 
2 falls, the echo is completed.” The 
above direction is much more liable at 
the outset to deceive than to inform the 
partner. If you had but two trumps, and 
your partner had called, the above order 
of play would be correct. Holding the 
four above named, the proper echo is to 
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trump with the 5 and lead the 2. Of 
course you have two more. The denomi- 
nation of the remaining two is not of so 
much consequence as the statement of the 
fact of quantity. The echo cannot be 
made too soon. 

Whatever number of trumps you hold, 
or may have held, in the hand being 
played, upon the partner’s call you 
should, if possible, declare by your play. 
For instance, you had 7, 6, 4, 3, 2, of 
trumps, and have been forced and trumped 
with the 3, but did not lead trumps. 
Afterward, your partner, holding four 
trumps, calls. You should lead him the 
2, or play it, if you can, upon a trick. He 
can see that before his call you would not 
with four trumps have used the 3 to ruff a 
suit, and he reads that you have three re- 
maining. 

Again, suppose you had 7, 6, 4, 2, in the 
first place, and had trumped a suit: you 
would do so withthe 2. He leadsa trump, 
or calls, and you play the 6, followed at 
any time by the 4, and he knows you have 
another. 

It is oftentimes the case that a player 
will hold a commanding suit and three 
small trumps. The temptation to lead the 
best of the trump suit—a small one turned 
on his right — is great, and, according to 
Deschapelles, — who, it will ever be re- 
membered, astonished the English players 
by what they termed rash trump-leading, — 
if he holds a high card of yet another suit 
than his best, with which to get his play, 
he may be excusable in risking the trump 
play. Should he have two long suits and 
but one small card of the third, the pro- 
priety of the trump lead is doubtful. If 
he has four trumps, the lead of the small- 
est would be proper, after, it may be, an- 
nouncing his long and strong suit by the 
lead of the king. But it will be borne in 
mind that his best suit may be one in which 
his partner may be weakest, and his weak 
suit that in which his partner may be 
strongest. In playing from such a hand 
the leader must be at any moment prepared 
to change his tactics. The follow to what- 
ever card he leads will be significant, and 
in such a case as this much depends upon 
the conversation of the cards to influence 
alike the after-play of leader and partner. 

But there is one consideration in refer- 
ence to the lead of trumps that must be 
distinctly stated. Because a player holds 
a commanding suit, and would be glad to 
see trumps out, that he may make it, he 
must not expect to exhaust the trumps by 
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the lead of one from three or two. It is 
possible that his partner may hold four or 
five, but it is more than probable that he 
does not. And if he did, without an an- 
nouncement at first of what the long suit 
consisted, he might afterward lead to the 
advantage of opponents rather than to that 
of first player. .And even if the long suit 
was declared, followed by the trump lead, 
he might have none of that plain suit left 
to give back after he had exhausted trumps. 
Better play the suit at the outset, continu- 
ing it, and watching for an opportunity of 
changing tactics if proper so to do. Play- 
ers frequently commit the error of leading 
trumps when not strong enough in them 
to justify such lead, in the hope that such 
play may benefit their winners, and ascer- 
tain too late that others at the table hold 
long suits as well as they. For, until the 
situation of the cards is announced, the 
leader must understand, first, if he is 
weak in trumps, there are two chances 
against one that one of his opponents is 
stronger in them than is his partner; and, 
second, while he is strong in a plain suit, 
he, being weak in another plain suit in 
which one of the opponents is as strong as 
he in his, may, by his decision to venture 
a trump from weakness, lead up to a ten- 
ace, sacrificing alike his partner and him- 
self. There is a great distinction to be 
made between propriety of the play of the 
trump upon expectation of a hoped-for re- 
sult, and that of a high card of the best suit 
followed by another that may find the 
partner short or draw a trump from the 
adversary. It is sometimes said, after a 
hand that has been sacrificed, ‘* I had win- 
ners ina suit and led trumps that, if suc- 
cessful in getting them out, the winners 
must make.” It is also said, ‘‘I had the 
command of all the suits, and so led 
trumps.” This idea of command is likely 
to be fanciful. Whenever it is correct it 
had best be demonstrated at the beginning 
of the hand, the trump play in such cases 
being as effectual in follow as in lead. 

We have agreed to consider what Caven- 
dish, Drayson, and others advance about 
the original trump play from five or more. 
We may dismiss the opinions of such as 
Pole, Walker, etc., which are but echoes 
of the statements of their leader. 

First, we may state, it is so evident in 
the English play that trumps are led to 
ascertain the situation of the honors, be- 
cause the count of those honors affects the 
score, that the positive directions given by 
short-whist authorities do not deserve to 
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have prominence in reference to a game in 
no wise dependent upon the influence ex- 
ercised by honors. Having five trumps 
without an honor, and the adversaries at 
the score of 3, Cavendish says, ‘** You 
should lead a trump, as your partner must 
have two honors, or very good cards out of 
trumps, for you to save the game.” Re- 
marks all based upon the holding of honors 
follow the above direction. The five-point, 
or long-whist player must have some other 
incentive to warrant the lead of a trump. 
James Clay, when quoting a situation, says, 
‘* It is so important to find out whether my 
partner has an honor, that I unhesitatingly 
lead a small trump.” Drayson, citing a 
case, says, ‘‘It is most essential that I 
know whether my partner holds knave of 
trumps, making us two by honors.” Now 
in five-point, or in long-whist, the ** honor” 
in the partner’s hand is not important nor 
essential, and so neither, in an original nor 
an after lead, will a trump be played for 
any other purpose than to obtain a trick or 
establish the card of plain suit. 

Second: It will happen that trumps had 
best be held to use upon cards that the 
partner shalllead. And, third: The cases 
are most numerous in which they had best 
be reserved for use upon leads that must be 
made by the other players. To throw the 
lead and then to trump what is led is 
sometimes better play than by a lead of 
trumps to take from partner, as well as 
opponent, the power to trump still another 
suit in which you have no strength. 

A very marked instance of the impro- 
priety of leading a trump from a suit of 
four, two honors, is that given by Caven- 
dish, Game xxxix., p. 269, 14th edition. 
The student, referring to it, will note that B, 
holding the double tenace in trumps, at his 
first opportunity leads a trump and gives 
away the game. The long-whist players 
and the best of the five-point whist players 
refrain from leading a card of a double 
tenace, most especially in the trump suit. 
It may be interesting to those who would 
compare the manner of play to read the 
game in Cavendish, and then follow, as 
shown below, the long-whist method. The 
hands are as follows : — 
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Clubs — A, K, Kn, 8. 
Diamonds — A, 3. 


9. 10, 8. 
earts— A, Q, 10, 6. 


° - 
Spades— A, im, 6. B Spades — K, 3, 2. 
earts—5, 4 — Kn, 8, 
Clubs—4, 3, 2. Cc D 
Diamonds —Q, Kn Trump, H, 8. chibs —10, 7) pfs 
Diamonds — 


o 8, 5. 
a 


Qaent) 


ne ld 71 5s 4 Clubs —Q., 6. 
earts —9Q, 7. Diamonds — 10, 7, 6, 4, 2. 


No Score. 
The underlined card wins the’trick. 
A. Cc. B. 
D4 Ds DA 


C6 C2 CK 
cQ C3 CA 
D4 C4 CKn 
H7 S6 

Ss SKn 


cs 
H9 H4 


D. 
DK 


C7 
Cs 
Co 


SK 


H3 


SQ 
H6 


$7 SA S8 
Hs 


D2 HK 


HQ 


D must now lead either a spade or a trump, in 
either case losing three tricks more, for if D leads a 
spade B returns the diamond, and if he leads a trump 
B returns the spade. Instead of losing one point to 
C and D by the lead as per the English method of 
the trump, A and B in proper long-whist play make 
three points by the correct lead of the club. 


NoTEs. 

Trick 2. 
falls, and 

Trick 3. 
calls. 

Trick 4. 
overtrump. 

Trick 5. A throws the 7, as good as the 9, for 
the 8 was turned. 

Trick 6. A must not give the lead to C by play of 
the diamond. 


B sees that neither 3, 4, nor § of clubs 
Continues with. ace to ascertain who 


Plays knave that if trumped partner may 


In the play of the hand as given by Cav- 
endish, D made the grand coup, and B’s 
lead of the trump, approved by short-whist 
play, from four trumps, two honors, per- 
mitted him to make it. But we cite the 
hand and overplay it to prove the imprac- 
ticability of a trump lead from four when a 
plain. suit had best be opened. 
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YE meadows and maize-waving fields, 

Warm orchards, with your mellow yields, 

And fallows, joyous and unkempt; 

Ye woodlands, whether gray or green, 

As Spring in you doth sleep or wake ; 

Ye trivial runs, that ever tempt 

The longest way to reach your home, 

And, as ye wander, ever break 

Green news to banks ye glide between ; 

Thou quiet shore, and thou serene 

Cool under-heaven, dashed with foam 

Wide water, glad in thy approach), — 
ye, my kindred! hear me now, 

While I my love and service broach ; 

Your claim I may not disallow. 


I am of thee, thou patient soil ; 

Thy harvests here, that bend and bow, 

And make long pathways for the breeze ; 
Thine ancient clansmen, strong with toil 
(Thine old storm-proven growths, the trees) ; 
Thy fondlings recent from the germ, 

Which dew and beam make haste to find, — 
All, cognate are to me, and kind! 

I am of these, and taught by these 

To strike my roots down deep and firm. 


Ye veering streams, where’er ye ply, 

I seek you with a thirsty mind: 

In summer, when ye climb the sky, 

And leave your channels cracked and dry, 
Burns fever in my dwindled veins; 

And when in your white cells ye lie, 
And soundless hammers forge your chains, 
My fluid thought is bound with gyves, 
And mute and dull as ye remains. 

Wide water, with thy Protean lives, 

In counting of thy tribute gains, 

Miss not the streams that draw to thee 
From sources in the heart of me. 


My kindred! forest, field, and lake! 
Once more I right confession make 
How dear to me ye ever were, — 
And, while I live by breath, shall be: 
When breath is past, ’tis yours to take, 
Mournless, the never wanderer, 

And gently, without sound or stir, 

His elements among you break, — 
Whose heaven shall perchance be fair 
With types of you, immortal there. 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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CHAPTER XI.— KNIGHTS ERRANT. 


Py LTHOUGH 

Aunt Mary had 

made no pre- 

tensions as a 

prophet, she 

was a shrewd 

observer, and 

whentoshrewd 

observation 

logical judg- 

ment and a good mem- 

ory are added, we have, if 

not a genuinely inspired prophet, 
something that for ordinary mundane 
affairs answers much the same purpose. 
Ned Graham had, indeed, as she sus- 
pected, left his boat at the hotel landing 
on Miss Clinton’s account. They had 
been excellent friends on the occasion of 
her visit as his sister’s school friend a few 
years before, and on meeting her again, a 
governess in Mr. Mullion’s family, he 
would have renewed the acquaintance in a 
straightforward, natural, manly fashion ; 
but, to his indignant surprise, his sister 
showed unmistakably her sense of a vast 
difference between her present and former 
relations with her school friend. Ned had 
even discussed the matter openly at home, 
and had been still further disturbed by Col. 
Graham’s oracular decision that Mabel Mull- 
ion’s governess should not presume upon 
her former acquaintance with the family. 
‘‘ Her position is wholly changed,” said 
- he, ‘and she ought not to forget the fact.” 
‘Tt would be much more excusable in 
her to forget it than for us to remind her 
of it,” retorted his son valiantly, and he 
would have felt a hearty contempt for him- 
self if, after this, he had not attempted 
more cordially than before to atone as far 
as possible, by his own conduct, for the 
injustice of his father and sister. The 
result was what might have been expected. 
He was beginning to feel a personal inter- 
est in the young lady, which in all proba- 
bility would never have been aroused but 
for the halo of persecution that surround- 
ed her. He had asked Miss Clinton to 
accompany them to Barton’s Neck, and 
after her positive declination had started 
without her; but, unfortunately, his sister 





had made some remark concerning proper 
regard for social distinctions that had 
stirred his righteous wrath to such a degree 
that, fearing he might be unable to refrain 
from an expression of his sentiments that 
would be more exasperating than discreet, 
he had sailed directly to the hotel landing, 
and had there and then deserted his ship, 
leaving Fred and Maggie in command, — a 
summary proceeding that disturbed Aunt 
Mary in more ways than one. She pre- 


‘ferred Graham’s management of his own 


boat, and she wished to forestall possible 
complications by a brief talk with Hugh 
Vernon as soon as might be. The passen- 
gers had, of course, protested loudly, ex- 
cept Maggie, who took her place at the 
helm in silence; but he pleaded business, 
a headache, letters, forgotten errands, and 
other excuses so varied and incongruous 
that they all united in declaring that he 
should not on any terms be allowed to 
stay in the boat; they would throw him 
overboard if he attempted it; all but 
Maggie, — she looked out from under the 
broad brim of her brown straw hat, and 
said never a word. 

Graham watched the boat till he could 
no longer distinguish the occupants, then 
turned and walked along the beach in the 
direction of the Mullion cottage and the 
stockade. He had a mile or more to walk, 
and set out at a strong, rapid pace, with the 
bearing of one who has an important duty 
on hand and is fully resolved to do or die. 
Clear, cool breezes. blowing from the Atlan- 


‘tic Ocean, the illimitable sky, and the 


mighty, solemn voice of the beating waves 
are powerful antidotes to unreasonable ex- 
citement and passionate emotion. Before 
he had passed half the distance that lay be- 
tween the wharf and his destination his 
rapid walk had become a ruminating saun- 
ter, and at last his ponderings brought him 
to a dead stop. He had begun to criticise 
his own intentions, to ask whether he was 
really acting from a genuine, irresistible 
emotion; whether it would be strictly 
true that Agnes ‘‘ was dearer to him than 
all the world besides,” — he had already 
arranged to that extent what he should say, 
—or whether he had been moved rather 
by a chivalrous desire to take her part 
against what seemed. to him most cruel 
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and unjust treatment. At the same time 
it occurred to him that Maggie Mullion had 
been singularly quiet when all the rest 
were loudly protesting against his leaving 
the boat, or threatening him with summary 
vengeance if he remained. In fact he was 
taking himself soberly to task, and was 
finding the situation more complex than he 
had supposed. He was finding more both 
inside and outside of himself than he had 
dreamed of. Indeed he had not been 
dreaming at all, but had been too alert and 
wide awake for sober reflection even. 
Now he lay down upon the warm sand 
to think it over, and the more he thought 
the farther Miss Clinton and her wrongs 
seemed to recede, and the more clearly 
could he see Maggie Mullion sitting quietly 
at the helm looking out from under the 
broad brim of her brown hat. It struck 
him that her hat and hair and eyes were 
all the same color, and he wondered why 
he should have noticed and remembered 
this if he was really as wholly devoted to 
Miss Clinton as he had supposed. Per- 
haps it was a needless misgiving: a man 
need not be blind in order to be constant; 
he may be permitted to look at the stars 
even if he prefers the full moon; but this 
apparently divided allegiance was a puzzle 
to him; he couldn’t make himself out, to 
his own entire satisfaction and approval. 

While he lay there on the beach he was 
aroused by a furious trampling of steeds 
and a shout of warning to himself, mixed 
with sharp commands to Dr. Mullion’s 
bays, who were scarcely less startled at see- 
ing a man in their path than was the man 


at their sudden approach. They were 
quickly calmed, and with mutual ‘thollos” 
the two young men recognized and saluted 
one another. They had always been upon 
frank, cousinly terms, and there was no ill- 
humor in their greetings. 

‘¢ What do you mean,” said Ned, brush- 
ing the sand from his clothes, ‘* by driving 
pell-mell over prostrate heroes, like an old 
Roman tyrant?” 

*¢ And what do you mean by blockading 
the king’s highway with your prodigious 
bulk? Not exactly monstrum horrendum, 
but still quite a formidable barrier.” 

**'You are right about the king’s high- 
way. This magnificent beach is a royal 
road, if there’s one to be found. Fortu- 
nately it is wide enough for tramps and 
chariots both. But where are you going 
at such a furious rate?” 

‘¢ Well, I was just breathing the horses 
a little,” said Hugh, who was not quite 
ready to give full particulars as ‘to his des- 
tination ; but he could not avoid asking his 
cousin to take the vacant seat beside him, 
which was promptly accepted, and the 
horses proceeded at amore moderate speed. 

After riding along in silence, Hugh 
asked, ‘‘ Why didn’t you come over to the 
‘Neck’ this afternoon with the rest of the 
folks?” 

‘*T did start with them, but my courage 
failed, or rather I changed my mind, and 
it has been giving me no end of trouble 
ever since. The fact is, I seem to have 
more mind than usual to-day, and it doesn’t 
work well at all. I’m afraid it’s badly out 
of order.” 
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‘‘ Needs cleaning perhaps; but you 
mustn’t let me carry you off while you are 
in an irresponsible condition. Were you 
traveling in this direction?” 

‘‘'Yes, I was; but my faith, or my 
courage, or my legs, gave out, and I had 
come to a full stop when you attempted to 
run over me. To tell the truth I started 
to call on a young lady.” 

‘¢ And your courage failed! ‘ Faint heart, 
etc.’ But perhaps the fault was in your 
legs. If so, I am just in time; the horses 
are quite at your service, and if you don’t 
object to telling me where you were going 
I will drop you there with pleasure.” 

‘* Not the least objection. I was intending 
to call on Miss Agnes Clinton, and I sup- 
pose she is at Mr. Mullion’s cottage, or the 
tents near by,” said Ned; and as he spoke 
his cousin gave the horses a swift cut with 
the whip, which started them off at such a 
pace that for a few minutes his attention 
was wholly engrossed by them. 

‘‘T was going there myself,” he re- 
marked presently, somewhat out of breath 
from handling the horses. 

‘¢ All the better ! ” exclaimed Ned. ‘‘ But 
how under the canopy do you happen to 
know Agnes Clinton?” 


‘*T met her first out West. I happened 


« be in St. Louis a few years ago, and 
appened to get acquainted with her fa- 
ther.” : 

‘¢ But her father is dead.” 

‘¢ He wasn’t then, and after he died I 


happened to see her again. She was 
having some trouble, and I happened to be 
able to help her a little, —or she thought 
so, —and I have known more or less of her 
ever since.” 

‘* Well, if I may be permitted to ask, 
how doesit ‘ happen’ that you haven’t been 
over to see her since she has been at Glen 

ove?” 

Hugh’s reasons were not of the clearest : 
he had been busy; didn’t know exactly 
where they lived ; it hadn’t happened right ; 
and, as they drove slowly along, his cousin 
began to be impressed by his unusual 
manner, and, heartily as he had taken up 
the chivalrous part, he was too genuinely 
good-hearted not to welcome another 
knight of the same temper as his own. 
He interpreted his cousin’s evident con- 
straint not as shrewdly as Aunt Mary 
would have done, but in a manner by no 
means discreditable either to his head or 
heart. 

‘‘©On the whole,” said he, ‘‘I made a 
pretty good hit when I lay down in the 
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way of your conquering chariot. I’m 
lifted to a higher level, have a better view 
of the ocean and things in general. My 
weary limbs are rested, and, thanks to your 
gorgeous turnout, I shall appear before 
the fair lady in an uncommonly attractive 
setting. I shall assume the patronizing rdéle 
and bring you in as my long-lost cousin, 
and shall cover myself with glory and 
gratitude by suggesting that you take Miss 
Clinton to ride while I retire to my cell to 
muse on the delights of self-renunciation ; 
but you must promise to be back in an 
hour by the clock.” 

It had seemed impossible to Hugh to 
meet Miss Clinton for the first time in the 
presence of his cousin ; but after this good- 
natured proposal he could find no reason- 
able ground for opposing it. 

‘* That will be all right for you,” said he ; 
‘¢ but suppose Agnes, — suppose the young 
lady objects to taking the part you have 
assigned her?” 

‘There is no danger of that. There isn’t 
one woman in a thousand who could resist 
such a pair of horses, to say nothing of 
the driver; still, if you insist, I won’t be 
stubborn. I’ll change parts with you. I'll 
drive and you shall do the musing. To be 
sure, I offered to take her out ‘ on the briny’ 
in my cat-boat an hour or two ago, and 
she flatly refused ; but, as I said before, I 
am willing to put my trust in the horses.” 

Fifteen minutes later Graham’s pro- 
gram had been accepted and adopted, 
Miss Clinton making no other objection 
than an unaffected expression of regret at 
leaving himalone. But he assured her that 
he had left his boat for the sole purpose of 
bringing Vernon around to exhibit his mag- 
nificent horses. ‘* Of course you can’t see 
them properly unless .you ride after them ; 
and you can be gone just an hour by my 
watch.” Whereupon he went into the 
house and made himself agreeable to Mrs. 
Mullion. 

The bays started in grand style, but were 
very soon turned off into one of the quiet 
untrod roads and allowed to forgetsthat 
they had a reputation to maintain either 
for speed or elegance. 

‘‘T never knew how I came to Mr. 
Mullion’s house that night. I was too sick 
to see or know any one; but Dr. David told 
me afterwards that you saw me and knew 
me. I remembered having been very 
tired and very cold. I think I must have 
fallen in the snow many times before I 
reached the house. But the strangest thing 
was that I should have gone to that partic- 
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ular house, not knowing whose it was, nor 
who was in it. I think you must have 
drawn me to you; then, when 1 came to 
my senses, I began to feel that I had in 
some way disgraced myself, and that you 
would never wish to see me again. I sup- 
pose there must be some good in me, after 
all, or Dr. David wouldn’t have taken so 
much pains to give me a chance; but I 
know there isn’t half nor a quarter as much 
as there ought to be. Did you really think 
I had gone to the bad?” he asked rue- 
fully. 

‘*Q Hugh! How can you ask! I never 

for a moment thought of you as 
anything but honorable and manly. 
I have always believed in you 
without a doubt or misgiving, 
from the old St. Louis days till this 
very minute, and I always shall. I 
knew you had a hard time, and 
when you never came to see me I 
was sure there was some good 
reason.” 

‘‘ But there wasn’t any good 
reason,” said Hugh, ‘although 
there were plenty of poor ones. 

In the first place, I was ashamed 
of myself for having made a failure 
of everything I had tried, and then 
I was ashamed of—of having 
been ashamed,” he added, laugh- 
ing at his own illogical conclusion. 
The still, shaded lane, through 
which they were riding, was filled 
with the pungent perfume of the 
pines; the wild roses gleamed 
among the roadside verdure, and 


the glancing sunbeams played with 
the shadows that grew longer and 
deeper as the sun swung slowly, 
but all too swiftly, around towards 
the western horizon. The horses 
forgot their driver, and the driver 
forgot his horses; but in all their 
lives neither Agnes nor Hugh 
forgot, or wished to forget, the 
golden hour of that summer after- 
noon. 

It had just occurred to Aunt 
Mary that there was no one able 
to put her safely on board the cat- 
boat, when the two young men 
came dashing around the point. 

‘‘T was afraid you might have some 
trouble in getting out to the boat,” Hugh 
explained, ‘*‘ so, after taking Miss Clinton 
for a short drive, I picked up Ned, and 
brought him around to take charge of his 
craft on the home trip.” 

The moonlight was already shimmering 
across the bay; the wind was freshening ; 
the small boys were vociferous; Maggie 
was radiant, and Mabel was sleepy ; there 
was much unnecessary splashing an1 
screaming ; but Aunt Mary was at last put 
safely on board, and went home in a state 
of serene satisfaction. 


% 


PLAN OF DINING ROOM. 
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CHAPTER XII.— DRAINAGE AND DIVER- 
SIONS. 


HE work at St. 

Davidsburg, as 

the family called 

the new city, — 

the Doctor pre- 

ferred ‘* Alton 

Rock,” — pro- 

gressed rapidly. 

Knowing that a 

free use of water 

in the separate 

cottages, as well as at the 

main building, wasessential, 

and that bringing it in without careful pro- 
vision for its safe removal, that is, without 
adequate drainage, would be worse than 
putting new wine into old bottles, the first 
care was to arrange an ample and system- 
atic plan for the disposal of sewage. To 
pour it into the sea would be to construct 
an intolerable nuisance, and establish an 
immediate source of danger ; to carry it out 
in a tunnel under the bottom of the ocean 
would be out of the question; sess-pools, 
which, in their best estate, are treacherous 
sources of danger, would be, in this com- 
pact community, and in the hot weather, 


skillfully devised death-traps, always baited 
and ready to spring at any moment. 
Bucket removal, or chemical reduction and 
decomposition would be also costly ex- 
pedients. 

There was no question as to what 
should be done with the surface water, the 


rain-fall. It had found its way to the 
ocean for a million years or more without 
making any trouble, and there was no 
reason why it should not continue to do so, 
if no artificial barriers were interposed. 
This water, coming direct from the sky, 
sweet and pure, could be nothing but a 
blessing to the earth’s surface. But that 
which was taken inside the house and 
which was, in effect, a vehicle to carry 
away all the impurities that are incident to 
occupied human dwellings, cannot be care- 
lessly turned out of doors, and left to 
wander at its own ‘* sweet” will. There 
are degrees of iniquity and uncleanness 
even in sewage, and it was decided to 
make two separate systems in addition to 
the natural surface drainage. The water 
from the bath-tubs and wash-basins was to 
be taken in small drain-pipes to the nearest 
natural outlets, and the rest of the sewage 
—the drainage of the water-closets, the 
laundry-tubs, and the sinks— was to be 
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carried directly to a close receiving-tank, 
to which it would run by its own gravity. 
From this it would be pumped, either by 
windmills or by a small caloric or oil 
engine, to a large flush-tank, that was 
placed near a small meadow, where it 
would be distributed perpetually by sub- 
surface irrigation. 

‘¢T don’t believe we shall have long to 
wait,” said Dr. David, ‘ for electricity or 
some other agent to do all this work for us. 
At present I put my trust in portable 
engines and windmills. Miss Nannie 
might not find much ‘true poetry’ in our 
way of setting the winds of heaven to 
purify the earth; but I see not alone a 
visible beauty of verdure and bloom, of 
green grass and clover, buttercups and 
daisies, as the result of our contriving, but 
there is a moral grandeur and _ poetical 
justice in turning, by simple, natural 
method, these elements that seem to be so 
fearfully offensive and violently opposed to 
all that we consider sweet and lovely, into 
gracious, saving, helpful forces. If we 
were wise enough we should see that all 
essential strength and action, whether in 
the material world or in human nature, 
only need to be rightly directed in order to 
be beneficent. But I mustn’t stop to 
moralize. Let me show you the plans 
that came to-day. 

‘‘ You have heard me mention some of 
the inconveniences and discomforts to 
which ‘summer boarders’ submit with 
the most abject humility, unless they 
happen to know that some one else has 
received better treatment. They also bear 
deprivations and omissions without a mur- 
mur. I know there are many large and 
ostentatious dining-rooms, and our visitors 
will doubtless be satisfied if we follow the 
fashion; but there is no place where food 
is so thoroughly enjoyable in warm 
weather as out of doors, no other so good 
sauce for digestion as the open air. 
Witness the disappearance of the viands 
from the overloaded tables at picnics. 
It may not be good policy for us, from the 
economic point of view, to develop vora- 
cious appetites in our guests, but we will 
avoid that way of looking at the subject 
and do what we can to induce our — 
patrons, shall we call them, or subjects ? — 
to take their meals at least once a day out 
of doors. It may diminish our profits a 
trifle, but our friends will be more sure to 
pay their bills without grumbling and 
to come again next year. 

**This pavilion, or whatever we call 
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it, must of course, stand not very far from 
the central kitchen, so that the meals may 
be served almost as easily as at the regular 
in-door tables. It would be right perhaps 
to make a slight extra charge for this ; but 
we will try the experiment at our own 
expense.” 


‘‘ How about a skating-rink? Have 


you scruples concerning that diversion?” 
‘‘T have scruples against turning night 
into day except for the most urgent 
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ing people constantly but vainly expend 
upon innocent amusements would be 
ludicrous if they were not so pernicious.” 

*¢ Why pernicious?” 

‘¢ Because misdirected judgment defeats 
its own intent; by lack of wise discrimina- 
tion all power for wholesome restraint is 
lost. If half the zeal and moral firmness 
that have been applied to abolish some of 
the most familiar and innocent of amuse- 
ments had been turned directly against 
their excesses and hurtful accompaniments, 
the amusements would have afforded vastly 
more pleasure, and the evils that seem to 
result from them would have disappeared 
long ago. I am amazed that the moral 
constitution of man has been able to endure 
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reasons, and against taking violent exer- 
cise of any sort in an overheated, impure 
atmosphere. I object strongly to making 
the accompaniments of our surroundings 
of any form of exercise or amusement so 
attractive and exciting that the real value 
of the exercise is forgotten. Then the 
harmless recreation becomes hurtful dissi- 
pation. Amusements that are largely 
social in their nature lend themselves 
readily to these fascinating surroundings, 
and are always liable to misuse. It would 
be as absurd to taboo roller-skating because 
it has been abused as it would be to re- 
fuse to have our hair cut because some 
people mistake silliness in appearance for 
prettiness and wear ‘ bangs.’ 

‘*Tf I could build a wooden floor that 
would bear exposure to sun and rain I 
would lay one out under the open sky, 
where, to the music of the surf. in the 
broad sunlight and the tonic salt breezes, 
the young people — and the old ones too, 
if they chose —could whirl their light 
fantastic heels to their hearts’ content. In 
such a ‘rink’ I would risk any demoral- 
izing results from indulging in this grace- 
ful amusement. 

‘¢ The arguments, exhortations, entreaties, 
protests, and denunciations that well-mean- 


the illogical methods of some of our 
teachers. When I find a man with a sore 
finger I don’t amputate his arm above his 
elbow. I cure it, and teach him to take 
such care of his fingers that they will be 
means of pleasure and profit, not of pain 
and peril. But here I am_ moralizing 
again. Where did I leave off?” 

‘* You were saying if you could build 
a floor that would stand against sun and 
rain” — 

*¢ Oh, yes! but I can’t; so there must be 
a roof over it, but no more side walls than 
there are to a primeval forest or a toad- 
stool, — that is, when we build. This is 
among the things that can wait for the 
demand. I shall be somewhat disap- 
pointed if the inhabitants of ‘ Alton Rock’ 
feel much inclination for such laborious 
diversions, still there must be a chance for 
exercise in rainy weather; and here is a 
little sketch of a bowling-alley that may 
serve as the beginning of a gymnasium.” 

‘¢ And what is this, —a military fort?” 

‘¢Oh, no! Quite the contrary, although 
it may prove our stronghold in time of 
drought. It is the savings-bank for the 
windmills. If we could be sure that the 
winds would always respond promptly to 
our demand for water, this primitive piece 
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of masonry might not be necessary ; but in 
time of wind prepare for calm must be 
our motto. This rough wall will hold a 
huge basin of water, poised on the highest 
plateau of Barton’s Neck, from which we 
can draw our supply at will. When this 
ragged reservoir is half hidden by vines 
and hardy shrubs it will be as poetical 
and picturesque as the windmills, as digni- 
fied as if it were a military instead of a 
sanitary structure. 

‘*Oh, here we come upon our first in- 
timation of coming greatness! Not that this 
is positive grandeur, but it is several steps 
in that direction, beyond anything we have 
seen among our plans. It is a ‘ Queen 
Anne’ in whom there is no guile. The 
windows are all where they will do the 
most good; they open and shut in the way 
which long experience has shown to be 
the most satisfactory way of opening and 
shutting windows; the doors will admit 
an upright man of reasonable stature, and 
he can stand erect in all of the rooms, even 
next the outside walls; the roof is large 
enough to cover the frame in a modest and 
sheltering manner, and there is not more 
waste room lying around under inaccessible 
eaves than in all the rest of the house. The 
materials employed are such as are appro- 
priate for house-building, and they are not 
put to base and contrary purposes. Com- 
mon sense and common convenience have 
not been ruthlessly sacrificed to a passing 
fashion, and as a matter of fact it isn’t 
Queen Anne at all. 

‘Of course we cannot afford to risk 
building houses even of this moderately ex- 
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little chance of success in any real-estate 
enterprise if it were necessary to secure 
immediate returns on the investment. 

‘* This house hasat least one good quality, 
it is not less than it seems. It contains a 
drawing-room twenty feet by thirty-six ; 
a library twenty by eighteen; a parlor 
fifteen feet square ; a dining-room eighteen 
by twenty-five feet ; kitchen, servants’ hall, 
large staircase-hall, pantries, fuel and ice 
rooms on the first floor, and eight large 
chambers, with lots of dressing-rooms, bath- 
rooms, closets and things in the second. 
What there may be in the third story will 
depend upon the needs of the family. 
And yet, with all this room, the house as 
seen from without does not appear to be a 
large one. 


CHAPTER XIII. —- CONCLUSION. 


Ir was the evening before Thanksgiving, 
and Mr. Mullion was sitting in his same 
favorite chair before a kindling fire of 
hickory. There had been the breath of 
snow in the air all day, and as the dark- 
ness slowly gathered the snowy flakes be- 
gan to fall, at first fine and almost invisible, 
but gradually growing larger and whiter. 
as the wind steadily rose and the thermom- 
eter as steadily fell. It was a night after 
Dr. David’s own heart, and his brother 
reckoned confidently upon seeing him be- 
fore the close of the evening. He was not 
disappointed, for the evening had scarcely 
begun before the familiar step was heard 
at the door. 

‘¢ Maggie too! ’’ exclaimed her uncle as 
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pensive style until our city has passed be- 
yond the experimental stage; but the man 
who sends these plans agrees to lease the 
house for a sufficient length of time to vir- 
tually guarantee us against other loss than 


the use of the money for a few years, That 
risk I am willing to take; there would be 





she followed her father into the room. 
‘* And where are the boys?” 

“« At home,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ trying to 
keep warm. Boys haven’t half the courage 
of girls.” 

‘¢ Oh, I know why she came to-night 
put in Bob, strongly inclined, from his — 
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own limited experience, to contradict his 
uncle’s sweeping assertion. ‘* She knew 
Ned Graham was coming with Hugh to 
spend Thanksgiving.” 

‘s And wasn’t that an excellent reason, 
my sweet little cousin?” said Maggie, quite 
unabashed. ‘* Wouldn’t you go as far in 
the snow to see your beloved Hugh?” 

*¢ Course I would, to see Hugh, three 
times as far. I aint afraid of snow: boys 
never be, — not when they are little,” he 
added. 

*¢T think you will find the girls upstairs 
with Aunt Mary and Agnes,” said Mr. 
Mullion. ‘‘ Frank I can’t answer for, 
but imagine he has gone to the train to 
meet Hugh and Ned; there’s the whistle 
now.” 

Half an hour later there was a wide 
semi-circle gathered around the fire to hear 
the last report from the manager of St. 
Davidsburg. 

‘¢ Three cottages are finished, all ready 
for furnishing,” said he, ‘‘ and three more 
are closed till spring. The old barn has 
emerged from the chrysalis state in which 
it has lain for so many years, and makes a 
perfect butterfly of a summer-house. The 
reservoir is finished and half full of water. 


‘Alton Rock’—‘ The Rock’ we call it 
for short, — is fortified for a winter cam- 


paign. It is closed and warmed, and we 
have left workmen enough to finish the in- 
terior by the time the furniture is ready to 
be put in and that,” said Hugh, turning to 
Agnes, ‘‘ is to be our winter’s recreation, or 
rather yours. I’m as helpless as an infant in 
all departments of the interior, and shall 
leave it wholly in yourhands. But I want 
you should select and arrange the furniture 
just as you would if it were to be your 
own ‘truly’*house. This will make it a 
thousand times more charming than if it 
is treated like a ‘ public’ house.” 

‘*A capital idea!” said Dr. David 
before Miss Clinton could make any reply. 
‘* A capital idea, if you can carry it out. 
Don’t try to imagine what will suit other 
people, but make the selections for furni- 
ture just as if each room were for yourself. 
The house will be infinitely more home- 
like and attractive than any amount. of 
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‘catering to popular taste’ could make 
it. Besides it will cost so much less, that 
is in money. Quiet harmony and sympa- 
thetic fitness are far more satisfactory to 
thoughtful, intelligent people than mere 
lavish expenditure, which can be found 
everywhere, and only cares to attract atten- 
tion and provoke comment.” 

*¢ But do you realize what a large urder- 
taking you have assumed? The faithful 
application of thought, study, sympathy, 
to the furnishing of ‘ Alton Rock,’ not to 
mention the cottages, will require much 
time and strength. Maggie has a gift in 
this direction: can’t you make room for 
her on your board of managers?” 

‘¢ That is just what I have been thinking,” 
said Ned Graham, to the worthy Doctor’s 
amazement. ‘‘ You know I haven’tanything 
on my hands, and it is time I had, so, if 
Maggie is willing, and you make no objec- 
tion, I propose to apply for the position of 
first assistant.” 

‘*¢ T have already chosen my first,’’ said 
Hugh. 

*¢ Well, second.” 

** Why not third?” said Maggie. 

‘* All right. I won’t stand upon the 
order. All I want is to help Hugh, and 
have Maggie help me: that is, I want 
Maggie to help Agnes and let me help 
her. I have already chosen the cottage I 
want for my own use, and Maggie has 
promised to select the furniture for that. 
If we can assist in the larger work, we 
shall like it immensely, — I mean, of course, 
with your approval.” 

‘“*T am not sure but this ought to be 
referred to the committee,” said the 
Doctor, after ‘a moment’s deliberation. ‘‘ It 
comes upon me unexpectedly, and I hardly 
feel equal to deciding the question without 
taking counsel of some sort.” 

‘‘There is no sense in trying to settle 
matters that have already settled them- 
selves,” observed Aunt Mary. ‘‘As a 
member of the original committee I claim 
an honorable discharge. The work we 
set out to do has been accomplished, and 
something more: let us keep still and be 
thankful.” 

E. C. Gardner. 


[THE END.] 








A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. 


“ And specially from euery shire’s end 
Of England to Canterbury they wend, 
The holy, blissful martir for to seeke.” 


In the old Canterbury Tales of Chaucer 
we learn that there were ‘‘ wel nine and 
twenty in a company of sundry folke,” 
‘‘and pilgrims were they all,” who, ona 
certain night, came to the famous hostelry 
of the ‘* Tabard.” In ‘* A Canterbury 
Pilgrimage,” ? undertaken (‘‘ ridden, writ- 
ten, and illustrated”) by Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, several centu- 
ries later, there were but two in the com- 
pany, and the pilgrimage was made on a 
modern tandem tricycle. At the very out- 
set the authors of this readable and quaintly 
illustrated volume tell us that their only 
idea was to follow, as far as it was pos- 
sible, the road taken by the famous com- 
pany of bygone days, setting out from the 
hostelry where these lordlings lay one 
night and held council, making stations 
by the way at the few places they mention 
by name, and ending, as they did, at 
the shrine of the “ holy blissful martir,” 
in a Canterbury cathedral. As the road 


THE PILGKIMS ARE CHASED BY DOGS. 


from London to Canterbury is almost as 
well known to cyclers as the Strand or the 


1“A Canterbury Pilgrimage,” published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, to whom we are indebted for the accom- 
panying illustrations and advance sheets of the volume. 


Lancaster Pike, no route-form, with its 
tedious tabulations of distances, has been 
considered necessary, though a faithful 
narration of events, with descriptions of 
sights, scenes, and places encountered along 
the way during a two days’ journey, will 
place cycling followers in possession of all 
needed information. Nor are any time 
records given, as our narrators were pil- 
grims, be it remembered, and _ not 
scorchers; and there were no road-races 
— but hold! There was one, down Hol- 
born and past Staples’ Inn, —very gray 
and venerable in the pale light of the 
close, foggy morning on which they started 
from Russel square, where the ‘‘ facetious 
driver of a donkey-cart” tried to push 
them. And there is a capital illustration 
of the event, too, with the disgusted driver 
at a stand-still in the foreground, and the 
machine speeding silently away in the 
distance. 

There can be no more delightful reading 
for the cyclist, or for him, even, who 
knows not the joy of touring awheel, than 
the record of this charming pilgrimage 
through the pleasant land of Kent in the 
hop-picking season, when the roads were 
populous with other pilgrims, and the air 
was full of summer sunshine. It wasa 
tour with a purpose, —a ‘‘higher aim,” 
as it were, — and author and artist have 
done their work so well, in placing before 
the reader the 
record of the 
many varied 
experiences 
through which 
they __ passed, 
that the long- 
ing grows upon 
one to beg, buy 
or appropriate 
a tandem, and 
with wife or 
‘* sister ” make the experiences all his own. 

Now it isthe beginning of the Old Kent 
Road, with its Belgian paving, — invented, 
it is suggested, for the confusion of cyclers, 
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UN-"* HANSOM”? TREATMENT. 


where at one point a Hansom cab blocked 
the way, and the driver scowled, as he ex- 
pressed a wish ‘‘ to burn all them things ; ” 
and now Deptford, or West Greenwich, — 
‘* at half-past seven, the very hour when 
mine host and his fellows passed,” —a 
quaint old town, with venerable two-sto- 
ried houses, tiled roofs, clustered chimney- 
pots, and casement windows; and then, a 
little way beyond, Blackheath, where 
sheep were peacefully grazing, rooks 
crowing overhead, and two or three bicy- 
clers racing, and where a woman stopped 
to say, ‘* That’s the ’ouse of Prince Har- 
ther, yonder,”’ as she pointed to a handsome 
brick structure on the left. And after 
passing Blackheath, as they journeyed on, 
*¢ the mist vanished, and the sun, gladdened 
by the sweet air, shone on the fields and 
woods, the ugly barracks and pretty cot- 
tages,” past which they wheeled. Red- 
coated soldiers turned to look, and dogs 
ran out to bark at them. 

‘¢In one place there were stalks of pink 
hollyhock and poles covered with vines, 
and in the windows above avere scarlet 
geraniums. About them all there was a 
feeling of warmth and light more like Italy 


than England. 
book. 


J. took out his sketch- 
Several women, startled by the 
novelty of strangers passing by, had come 
out, and were standing in their small 


gardens. When they saw the sketch-book 
they posed as if for a photographer, — all 
except one old woman, who hobbled down 
the street, talking glibly. Perhaps it was 
as well we did not hear what she said, for 
I think she was cursing us. When she 
was close at our side she turned, waving 
her hands to the other women, like a great 
bird of ill-omen. ‘Go in! go in!’ she 
croaked ; ‘ he’s takin’ of yere likenesses. 
That’s wot he’s arter!’ Her wrath still 
fell on us as we wheeled out of Crayford.” 

Dartford is described, from the cycler’s 
point of view, as a long, narrow street 
between two hills, one of which is good to 
coast, the other hard to climb. From this 
point our pilgrims found that the road be- 
came more pleasant every minute, as they 
wheeled past brown fields where men were 
plowing or burning stubble; or here and 
there their path lay along the golden 
meadows,. where the gleaners were at 
work, and then, perhaps, by a row of tall, 
dark poplars or a patch of brilliant cab- 
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bages. ‘* To the south, broad plains, 
where ease-loving cattle were grazing, 
stretched as far as the eye could see. To 
the north, every now and then, as the road 
turned, we saw the river, where ships 
were at anchor, and steamers were steam- 
ing up to London, and black barges with 
dark-red sails were floating down with the 
tide. The water was blue as the sky, and 
the hills in the distance seemed to melt 
into a soft purple mist hanging over 
them.” 

Rochester followed Gravesend. The hop- 
picker ‘* tramps,” looking for work, had 
grown as lazy as the tourists, who, now in 
the midst of lovely scenery and the sleep- 
inspiring afternoon air, moved the pedals 
unwillingly. All along the roadside and 
under the hedges, in shady places, these 
people lay asleep, or day-dreaming, though 
once some women were seen in active 
preparation for afternoon tea. 

‘* A little farther on a mother and her 
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farmhouse, whose color was softened and 
harmonized by fime. When the children 
saw we had stopped the machine, they ran 
up at once to beg us to buy queer little 
round calico balls, which they called pin- 
cushions. One had bright, black eyes, and, 
not in the least discomfited by our refusal 
of the balls, danced merrily around the 
tricycle. Then she peered into J.’s sketch- 
book. 

‘**¢ He’s drawrin’!’ she called to her 
mother in a loud stage-whisper. 

‘¢ The latter bade her mind her manners. 

‘*©¢Q mother, it’s the church!’ was 
her next cry. ; 

*¢* Which, I’m sure, it’s a werry decent 
church,’ the mother declared, as if to 
encourage us with her approval; and then 
they went their way. 

‘* Later, when, as we were coasting 
down a hill, we overtook the party, the 
same child jumped and clapped her hands. 
‘ It’s goin’ all by its lone self,’ she screamed ; 
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WHEELING OUT OF DARTFORD. 


children were just coming to the road 
from the deep, sweet shade of a dingle. 
On the hill beyond was a gray church, 
with a grave-yard, whose graves straggled 
down the hillside, and next to it a large 


but her sister trudged stolidly on, and never 
spoke a word.” 

But night came on at last, and then they 
slept at the Cycling Touring Club head- 
quarters, in Rochester, the Queen’s Head, 
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though the early pilgrims went to the 
Crown, alas! no longer in existence. 
Looking about the tranquil old town on 
the morrow, our latter-day pilgrims es- 
sayed a visit to the Cathedral. 


It was 
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the old town, through which they saunter, 
and at one o’clock they take pedal for 
Chatham. 

At every step the land of Kent grew 
fairer. The cherry orchards were so 


** SCORCHERS ’’ — NOT PILGRIMS. 


closed, however, not for repairs but to be 
cleaned, and, as they looked through the 
iron railing of the door into the nave, they 
beheld, at the farther end, by the chancel 
steps, a char-woman at work on bended 
knees, and by her side was one small 
bucket, — a Liliputian doing the work of a 
Brobdignag. But memories of Mr. Pick- 
wick and Rosa Bud, and the ‘‘ Six Poor 
Travelers’ lodging place” are revived in 


pretty and trim that the wonder grew, if, 
like the hop-fields, they were not some- 
times gardens. The fruit was gone, but 
the branches were covered with cool green 
leaves — the deep shadows meeting on the 
grass beneath, while sometimes sheep 
browsed placidly on the downy turf; and 
as one looked low down between the trees 
the shining white river could be seen far in 
the distance. 
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Cyclers were 
road; one party 


occasionally met on the 
of three, upon a tandem 
and a bicycle, were ‘‘ scorching,” and 
soon passed on, and then, a little farther 
along were three others, — Frenchmen, 
— who were touring by the same convey- 
ances. 

‘* C'est bon d aller comme ca!” said one 
on the tandem to the bicycler, as he beheld 
the pilgrims,—and then it was the pil- 
grims’ turn to laugh, — though ‘ ought-not 
a Frenchman always to be gallant?” 

People who don’t like tandems (and 
those who do) will be much edified, if 
not instructed, by reading carefully ‘*‘ The 
Tale of the Merchant.” It would be a pity 
to spoil a good story by attempt at conden- 
sation, but— Ze didn’t like tandems, and 
gave his reasons freely ; he had ridden one 
all the way from London, with his wife, 
and neither were in the best of temper. 

‘¢ To Canterbury,” said he, when he had 
learned the destination of the pilgrims; 
‘¢ well, then, my advice to you is, if you 
have no other object than pleasure, don’t 
go! No, don’t go! I’ve been there, and 
I know what I say. It’s a rotten place. 
There’s nothing in it but an old cathedral 
and a lot of old houses and churches, and 
they charged me sixpence for keeping my 
tandem over night. I don’t like tandems, 
—horrid things! Do you like tandems? 
Yes; it’s a rotten place; and if I had my 
way I’d raze it to the ground.” 

The last heard from the fierce little 
cycler, some time later, as the pilgrims 
rode away from the ‘‘ale-stake,” where 
they had enjoyed the nooning, was : — 

‘*You Americans ride pretty well; but 
I don’t like tandems! Horrid things! Do 
you like tandems?” 

And now, from one fair scene or pleasant 
incident to another, the cyclers speed upon 
their joyous way,—through villages by 
which run little quiet rivers,the road grow- 
ing heavier, betimes up hill and down; 
but the way was not always so joyous, and 
once (she was pedaling badly on an up 
grade) the fairer of the pilgrims was told 
plainly that she was more of a hinderance 
thanahelp. Then for some time they rode 
on very silently. 

We have followed the tricyclers, quite 
hurriedly, it is true, over the greater part 
of the distance pedaled, and have come to 
Boughton Hill, the fame of whose steepness 
has gone abroad in the cycling world. 
Boughton is just at the foot of the hill, and 
is described as ‘‘a small village with ivy- 
grown houses and a squirrel and dolphin 
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staring at each other amicably from rival 
inns.”” Here it was that Chaucer’s pil- 


grims 
“Gan atake 
A man that clothed was in clothes blake 
And undernethe he wered a white surplis.” 


Up the hill went the many wagons, car- 
riages, and cycles that filled the road, all 
being led, not driven. ‘* Half-way up was 
an old lumbering stage, with boxes piled 
on the top, and big baskets and bundles 
swinging underneath. The driver was 
walking ; but a tramp, who had made be- 
lieve to push when on level ground now 
sat comfortably on the back seat, taking 
his ease.” 


“Wete ye not wher stondeth a litel town, 
Which that yclept is Bob up-and-down, 
Under the blee in Canterbury way?” 


This, we are told, is known to the pres- 
ent age as Harbledown; and here the 
cyclers had trouble again, for the road 
leading to that part of it ‘*yclept Bob 
up,” was steep and heavy, and they were 
obliged to walk. And here it was, too, 
‘¢ that Henry, when on his way to the holy 
shrine, dismounted, that, as became his 
humble calling of pilgrim, he might walk 
into Canterbury.” But the modern pil- 
grims, less reverent than Henry, remounted 
again as soon as the roads warranted such 
a proceeding, and sped away toward their 
goal. Canterbury is reached at length. 
*¢ They enter at the town’s ende ;” and, it is 
recorded, a little farther on, that they 
‘*toke” their inn at the sign of the Fal- 
staff, without the gate. 

‘¢ After we had come downstairs from 
our dimity-curtained bed-chamber, had 
dined, and were sitting over our tea, ina 
little, low-ceilinged room, from whose 
window we looked into a pretty garden of 
roses and grape-vines, a stranger sent us 
greeting, and asked if he might come and 
sit with us. He was a priest, also making 
a pilgrimage, who had ridden from Roch- 
ester on a machine like ours; so that we 
became friendly forthwith, and, like the 
pilgrims who rested at the ‘ Chequers of 
the Hope,’ every man of our party 


‘¢*Tn his wyse made hertly chere, 
Feeling his felowe of sportys and of chere, 
And of other mirthis that fellen by the way, 
As custom is of pilgrims, and hath been many a day.’ 


And just before we parted for the night 
we held council together, and agreed that 
in the morning we would in company 
visit the holy shrine.” 
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A TALE OF THE VERGER, 


The third day of this delightful narrative 
of incident and adventure was passed in the 
old town of Canterbury, as, with the priest 
in their train, the pilgrims wandered about 
the quaint streets, with their picturesque 
scenes, — many of which the artist has 
imprisoned in black and white for the 
reader’s delectation. We are told that the 
way ‘‘ led through the gate, on which the 
sun shone brightly, and where tramps were 
still waiting to be hired; and then through 
the High street, filled with other pilgrims, 
who spake divers tongues, who wore not 
sandal, but canvas shoon, and who had 
their ‘signys’ in their hands and upon 
their ‘capps,’ for many had puggarees 
about their hats, and still more carried red 
guide-books.” 

Then there are more pictures of gleaming 
red roofs, and gardens of bright hollyhocks 
and geraniums, reflected among the tall 
reeds of the little river Stour; and now 
the hospital of St. Thomas, the groups 
of hop-pickers waiting to be hired, the 
lazy boats upon the sluggish stream. 
And then on ‘down the lane, past the 
market-place, and under the stone gate- 
way, with its time-worn tracery to the south 
porch of the Cathedral.” Then follows 
the ‘‘ Tale of the Verger ;” how they sought 
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S&S) the shrine in company 
with other pilgrims, and 
at length were led to the 
chapel, just beyond the 
tomb of Prince Hedward, 
and the stone chair, used 
when archbishops are 
consecrated; and there 
the Verger paused. 

‘6 ¢ Which now,’ he said 
solemnly, ‘ you have come 
to the shrine of the Saintly 
Thomas.’ ” 

And then — 

*¢¢?Enery the Heighth, when he was in 
Canterbury, took the bones, which they was 
laid beneath, out on the green, and had them 
burned. With them he took the ’oly shrine, 
which it and bones is here no longer.’ ”’ 

Not the least charming of the thirty or 
more illustrations in this entertaining ac- 
count are those relating to pastoral scenes, 
or the old towns encountered on the jour- 
ney. They are in the artist’s best style, 
faithfully reproduced, with all the light 
and airiness of the originals, and fully 2//zs- 
trating the text, — which cannot always 
be said of book-illustration nowadays. 
The one called *‘ On the Stour,” with its 
quaint, old buildings and fantastic win- 
dows, with its reflections, its old boats, 
and charming distance, is a dainty study. 
Art in the Chaucerian age is exquisitely 
caricatured, the hop-pickers are graphically 
portrayed, and there is such a feeling of 
realism about the entire work, — narration 
and illustration, —that one is carried on a 
strong tide of enthusiasm to the end. 

It may be that some of us will never 
make a pilgrimage to Canterbury on a 
tandem tricycle, but we can all read Mn. 
and Mrs. Pennell’s charming book, and 
wish we had been companions on their 
pleasant tour. 








THE DESCENT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RAPIDS IN A CANOE. 


“To run a rapid is to live a new life.” 
— Farnham. 


THE meet of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion for 1884 was over ; the last camp-fire had 
burned out on Grindstone Island; the last 
fraternal good-by had been spoken, and the 
fleet scattered. The little pointed sails 
were now slanting over the blue lines of 
horizon between the islands, or were un- 
happily furled in the ignominy of baggage- 
car confinement. 

Four canoeists,—a veteran rapid-run- 
ner, a champion sailor, an amateur photog- 
rapher, and a waif from the Atlantic, — 
loitering behind the rest, were gathered 
around the hospitable but now devastated 
table of the genial ‘*Hiawatha” of the 
Canoe Association camp at Walton Island. 
Under cover of ascending clouds of 
incense de Cabanas, a momentary silence 
had fallen upon the group, for each had 
abandoned himself either to regretful 


thoughts of parting, or to the irresistible 
charm of the surroundings. 


For nowhere 
is nature freer and fresher than here; vis- 
ions of Como or Capri seem dimmed with 
a sort of museum mustiness in comparison. 
Every breeze is fragrant with forest odors, 
every ripple against the rocky shores is filled 
with music, and the distant landscape is a 
realization of the poetic fantasy :— 
“Summer.isles of Eden lying 
In dark purple spheres of sea.” 


Early in the spring the Waif had heard 
the rumor that the Veteran was contem- 
plating a cruise down the St. Lawrence 
Rapids, and meeting him on the New 
York Canoe Club float, had made the 
request that he, the Waif, might be 
allowed to play ‘* Follow my leader” after 
him down the river. 

The silence being broken by a discussion 
of plans for the remainder of the season, 
the question arose, Was the cruise to be 
attempted ? 

To the concealed disappointment of the 
Waif, the Veteran’s decision was, that, 
having made some inquiry, he had come to 
the conclusion that the Rapids were unnavi- 
gable in a canoe, and he had given up all 
idea of the trip. This was in accord- 
ance with the opinion universally ex- 
pressed whenever the question was 
raised at Grindstone Island. Our pad- 


dles had, indeed, journeyed down as far 
as Ogdensburg, and had returned with un- 
promising reports concerning the Rapids. 
Rumor is pregnant along the river with 
their dangers, and for this there are three 
assignable reasons: First, the effort of the 
river pilots to impress the importance and 
keep up the price of their services ; second, 
the extensive advertising of the steamboat 
companies ; and third, the local ignorance 
and horror of the Rapids. 

There are no row-boats along the shores 
of some of the larger Rapids. The writer 
was introduced to a farmer living at the 
foot of the Long’Sault, with a view to en- 
gaging him to put out in a skiff below the 
chute and pick up the pieces in case of an 
accident. Evidently injured at the pro- 
posed indignity to his Rapid, the sturdy 
rustic turned upon the inquirer and 
unloaded the following crushing rebuke 
upon cosmopolitan audacity :— 

‘¢ Young man, this is no fool of a Rapid. 
I haven’t any boat, and wouldn’t go out in 
that water for any man. But I’m human; 
and if you are going to be ass enough to 
commit suicide, I will get the neighbors 
and stand with ropes along shore and try 
to get your corpse.” 

With so little assurance of success in an 
attempt to make the run, the Waif, who, it 
may as well be admitted, was none other 
than the writer, cautiously disclaimed any 
designs upon the Rapids. To his inner 
consciousness, however, the narrative of 
Mr. W. J. Ballard’s run in,a Whitehall 
boat, guided by local pilots, which was 
published in the Cazoezst of November, 
1883, was reassuring. Surely an open 
Whitehall boat could not be more sea- 
worthy than a decked canoe in skilled 
hands. As for himself, the Waif mistrusted 
not the canoe, but Azmself, and he really 
had no idea that a trip alone down the 
river was a possibility within his range. 
However, the ‘‘ Galops” were said to be 
‘* easy,” and when a reluctant farewell was 
given to Walton Island, the Photographer 
and the Waif had half decided to ‘go 
down and look at them.” 

The event was briefly this: the Photog- 
rapher was brought home precipitately 
from Ogdensburg, and the solitary Waif 
ran the ‘*Galops” with his heart in his 
boots; the Rapids du Plat were passed 
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with that spirital index in his throat, and 
the rest with its normal position regained, 
but himself, withal, in a state of mental 
and physical exhilaration which he had 
never before experienced. 

The cruise was not made, however, 
without an expenditure of nerve fibre, ruth- 
lessly destroyed by the discomforting prog- 
nostications of the local inhabitants, nor 
without some outlay of money and time in 
the study of the Rapids, under the guidance 
of local pilots. The benefit to the frater. 
nity is that such expenditures may be econo- 
mized in the future, and, in obedience to his 
duties as association pilot for that section, 
the Waif offers the results of his experience, 
so that ‘*he who rams may read.” 

It is not in the present purpose to offer 
any general points on Rapid running. For 
these reference may be made to Mac- 
Gregor’s ‘‘1,000 miles in the Rod Roy” 
and Alden’s ‘* Cruise of the Canoe Club.” 
It is to be borne in mind, however, that in 
running the St. Lawrence Rapids the work 
is essentially different from that described 
by MacGregor, Farnham, Alden, Norton, 
and Neidé, or found in the smaller inland 
rivers. The Rapids described in canoeing 
literature are generally shallow, and the 
danger is not so much from breaking seas 
as from projecting or submerged rocks. 
The water in the St. Lawrence can best 
be likened to the choppy wash from several 
steamboats, only on a gigantic scale. 

Therefore, if any suggestion of mine 
differs from those of the acknowledged 
experts it must be remembered that the 
conditions are different. 

As to preparations the first necessity, 
after a double-bladed paddle, which, by 
the way, should not be less than nine feet 
in length, is a proper apron. Either of 
those described by Farnham, Oliver, or 
Norton, in the American Canoezst, is rec- 
ommended; but some simple and cheap 
affair will serve the purpose. It must com- 
pletely cover the well, and surround the 
canoeist’s body with a flounce. It must 
admit of a wave’s washing the whole length 
of the boat, or break broadside on, without 
allowing anything more than the unavoid- 
able dripping into the well. Withal, it is 
of vital importance that the whole affair 
may be thrown off by a single upward push. 

The only moment when I was in real 
peril during my whole trip was when I 
purposely capsized my canoe in the quiet 
waters of the Oswegatchie river, in order 
to test an apron made for me by an Ogdens- 
burg carriage-maker. The elastic caught 
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on the coamings, and it was only after a 
desperate effort that I could extricate my- 
self from the interesting position of hanging 
head downward beneath the canoe. A 
numerous audience on the docks applauded 
the feat as a premeditated exhibition of 
skill,— nor did I undeceive them in their 
complimentary belief. 

Let no sturdy sailor-man, confident in 
the buoyancy of his boat, attempt the 
rollers of the Long Sault or Cascades with 
an inch of opening around his body. 1 
suggest that all deck-seams be filled with 
shellac and the mast-tubes be plugged with 
corks. 

A good map should be taken, — the fact 
that I had none is the explanation of my 
several mishaps,— and used in connection 
with the little outlines here given. The 
Government charts from Lake Ontario to 
St. Regis—six in number —are pub- 
lished by the War Department, and, I 
believe, are not for sale. They cover but 
three of the Rapids, and would be unneces- 
sary luggage if the directions here given 
were followed. The English Admiralty 
charts of the whole river are small, expen- 
sive, — at least they are in New York, — 
and are of no more use than a good map. 
The detail chart of the Lachine Rapids is 
excellent, but not necessary, No. VII. of 
the map illustrations extracting from it all 
that is of use to the canoeist. 

It 1s suggested that the usual cruising rig 
of sails be carried, and arranged so that 
they may be stowed or lashed to the deck. 
A camera could be kept busy on the way 
down, as interesting views are obtainable 
of prospects inaccessible to the professional 
photographer. The canoe should be 
sufficiently laden to insure stability, the 
weight being so placed that the canoe shall 
trim a trifle ‘ aft.” 

Some of the experts have advised leav- 
ing off the rudder, trusting to the paddle 
alone. Perhaps, in shallow Rapids where 
a bang against a projecting rock might 
shatter the rudder, this is the better policy. 
In my descent of the St. Lawrence, 
however, I carried the rudder through 
every rapid, and found it so great an as- 
sistance that I believe it to be an essential 
part of the equipment. Where others 
have advised checking the speed of the 
canoe in plunging down a chute, I prefer 
to give the boat up wholly to the current, 
and, indeed, to paddle sufficiently all the 
time to keep steerage way. 

Of course, in following these tactics a 
frightful momentum is at times attained ; 
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but one must remember that the current 
moves with the boat, and, unless the 
cruiser pauses to look at the flying trees 
upon the bank, he is unconscious of the 
speed with which he moves. One may 
rest assured that the paddler is too busily 
engaged with the surrounding breakers to 
indulge extensively in this interesting 
amusement when in the heat of actions 
True, the general current of the river 
tushes with great rapidity down stream, 
but the waves which one has to meet, 
grapple, and conquer, come from every 
direction, — rise ahead, abeam, astern, 
without a second’s warning; strike you in 
the back, break in your face, rush over 
your bows, raise your canoe upon their 
seething summits, or plunge it into a mo- 
mentary gulf of foam. Nor must you re- 
sist this little playfulness of the torrent. 
Your sole business is to watch lest you are 
struck broadside on, and sent turning in- 
voluntary hand-springs down the current. 
We now come to consider the Galop 
Rapids. Starting from Ogdensburg, any 
part of the river may be taken after avoid- 
ing the point on which the railroad docks 
are built. The water here is apt to be 
lumpy, and one does not care to start with 
wet cushions; in fact, I do not wish to 
have any protégé of mine think of wet 
cushions until the Long Sault is reached. 
About four miles below the city a group 
of islands is approached. The first of these 
is marked by the ruins of the ancient for- 
tifications of Fort Levis, from which the 
name Chimney Island has been given by 
the unpoetic inhabitants. These islands, by 
the way, are rich in the romance of history, 
of which the natives are profoundly igno- 
rant. If the cruiser is interested in these 
matters, he should take with him 
Hough’s ** Thousand Islands of the St. 
Lawrence,” or his ‘* History of St. Law- 
rence and Franklin Counties.’”? Without 
such aid he will obtain little satisfaction. 
Passing to the right of Chimney Island 
the water becomes more swift, and begins 
to behave ina peculiar, and, to the unin- 
itiated, an unaccountable manner. Rings 
of water quietly and mysteriously circle 
around his boat, as though the sirens 
were already weaving some inevitable 
snare for the intruder’s destruction. The 
river boils up silently, sluggishly, and little 
whirls and eddies seem to indicate some 
great submarine commotion. 
Several large islands on the opposite shore 
are passed; then about one and one-fourth 
miles from Chimney Island a long, thin 
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island, pointing due north is approached. 
Heavily wooded on its southern end, and 
bare to the north, it floats a sort of magnetic 
needle on the stream. Referring to No. 
I., of the cut, Butternut Island will be 
noticed as that described. 

Pass along its side, toward the north, 
and make for a farm-house on the point of 
Isle au Galop. Hug the south shore of 
the island, and you will pass the Galop 
Rapids (pronounced Galoo) without know- 
ing it. The writer followed these directions 
implicitly, and, failing to encounter the 
‘¢ lasting seas” he had heard about, con- 
cluded that he had confused things and had 
not reached the Rapids. Although inno- 
cent of sarcastic intent, he mortally offended 
a native who was fishing below the chute 
by asking where the Rapids were. 

Below Isle au Galop a group of islands, 
placed symmetrically, like fish on a broil- 
er, as indicated in the cut, afford a delight- 
ful camping-ground. Leaving these, steer 
for Edwardsburgh, a town before you on 
the north bank. Avoid a shoal a mile 
below the town. A mile farther on pass 
between two heavily wooded islands, — 
Presque Isleand Tousaints. Soon the river 
turns a right angle to the left — if the ap- 
parent bull is permissible, — the village of 
Matilda is passed, and Ogden’s Island ap- 
proached three and one-half miles beyond. 

When one comes to the Rapids du Plat 
the north shore of the island is to be hugged 
all the way. On reaching the foot of the 
Rapids, the Szrex was headed toward an in- 
viting-looking island, — McKean’s (No. 
II.). Before reaching there, however, she 
struck a cross-current, which carried her 
toward it with unwonted force. Having en- 
riched McKean’s Island with a couple of 
beer bottles and a salmon can, the return 
toward the Canada shore was attempted. 
After an hour’s work the unfavoring current 
had placed the paddler nearer to Ogden’s 
Island, but no farther on his course. Had 
it not been for friendly advice from a row- 
boat which shot by, the skipper of the 
Stren might have been paddling there 
still. A dam across the south channel at 
Waddingham, shutting off the current, ex- 
plains the situation. To get the Szrex out 
of her dilemma it was only necessary to 
drift around McKean’s Island, whence a 
delicious moonlight run was made past 
Morrisburgh, and thence three miles far- 
ther on to Goose Neck Island. 

In No. II. the arrows explain the cur- 
rents in the Rapids du Plat, the line of 
dashes north of Canada Island the proper 
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course, the dotted line the course of the 
Siren. 

And now the Long Sault: In the Szven’s 
kit was a letter to Mr. Henry Bradford, 
a United States customs patrol officer, who 
lives on the south shore, just below Goose 
Neck Island. This gentleman’s long ser- 
vice for the government in pursuit of 
gentry of questionable mercantile avoca- 
tions has made him familiar with every 
navigable portion of the Long Sault. 
Securing Mr. Bradford’s services, - the 
descent of the Long Sault (pronounced 
like the Indian name Sioux) was made in 
a large river-skiff. The return was made 
by a delightful carriage ride of eighteen 
miles from Massena Point. 

Starting from Bradford’s, or from Goose 
Neck Island, one passes Chrisler’s Island 
and the point on the north shore where the 
battle of Chrisler’s Field was fought, ten 


miles below which two heavily wooded. 


islands — Streen’s and Chat Islands — are 
reached. On passing between these the 
pointed end of Croil’s Island rises before 
one. The south, or right-hand fork should 
be taken. Near the lower end of the 
island the river bends abruptly to the 


right, and then again to the left, forming a 
right angle, in the elbow of which may be 


seen the ferry dock of Richards’ Landing. 

By all means stop here and enjoy a fish 
dinner, if not a day’s fishing, with the 
Richards Brothers. Their house is a 
favorite lodge for anglers who prefer the 
adjacent fishing-grounds for pike and mus- 
kalonge to those of the Thousand Islands. 

Fora reasonable amount James Richards 
will take you down the South Sault in his 
skiff and give you all needed information. 
This, however, is only an extra luxury and 
precaution. On making your own start 
from Richards’ Landing, pin cut No. III. on 
your apron in front of you, and follow the 
dotted lines as closely as possible, of course 
avoiding whirls and eddies, whose approach 
you have now learned to predict. 

High earth-banks mark the end of Long 
Sault Island; keep over near them. You 
have now entered a six-mile run, probably 
the most delightful of your life. 

Just before reaching Perkins’ Bay the 
river becomes very rough. Keep right in 
the middle of it, resting assured that, if 
your canoe is built after any of the well- 
known models, you are perfectly safe. 
Paddle gently, to keep steerage way, lean 
back against your cushions, and enjoy 
the procession of the fast-retreating shores. 
The banks become high and steep. The 
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mysterious rush of waters and the immedi- 
ate stillness become more intense, but 
in the distance you hear the roar of 
rushing waters: you are evidently enter- 
ing the gate to somewhere; but the 
irregular banks hem you in and make the 
future a mystery. In rounding Clay Point 
keep in shore, but when a bare spot of 
earth shows upon the forest-covered bank 
keep out into the stream. The river 
suddenly bends to the right at an angle of 
more than ninety degrees. You are 
switched round the point, and the glory of 
maddened waters bursts upon you. Look 
out for the eddy behind the point, and 
make for a rude dock projecting from the 
hollow shore. Tie your canoe, ascend the 
bank, walk along its crest for a hundred 
rods, until you are opposite Long Sault 
Island. Only Niagara surpasses the sight 
before you. The famed Lachine is insig- 
nificant in comparison. Few travelers 
visit the point on which you stand, and 
hence the greater reputation of the other. 
The Rapids come tumbling down both sides 
of the island in tumultuous masses of foam. 
True, to the common eye, it is but a vast 
expanse of white water ; but you who have 
already been through the lesser Rapids can 
judge of the height and power of each crest, 
and appreciate the grandeur of the torrent. 
On the point below you will find the 
remains of the old corduroy road, over 
which, in olden times, six yokes of oxen 
labored around the bend, dragging the 
barges up the stream, the teamster follow- 
ing, ax in hand, ready to cut the straining 
rope in case the barge swung out into the 
current, whose billows would sweep the 
hapless beasts into the foaming abyss. 

Descend the slope, climb out on the 
sturgeon rocks, and judge if you care to 
make the plunge. It is said that a cor- 
pulent and sadly dissipated sportsman 
once struck a large sturgeon from the rock 
on which you stand, and, tenaciously 
clinging to the spear, was whisked off to 
Sturgeondom forever. From this point 
study the rocks you are to avoid. 

Returning to your canoe, see that the 
apron slips readily, and that the tiller lines 
run easjly.. Do all your thinking before 
you start, then shove off; keep a dozen 
feet from the bank, avoiding the big swells 
on the one hand and the rocks on the 
other, having your mind on your rudder, 
and vigorously ply the paddle to keep 
your steerage-way. 

The shore rushes by, the water slaps 
you in the face, a wave curls up beneath 
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you, down you go, into and through it, 
and you circle into the eddy below, drip- 
ping from the breaker, but glowing with 
excitement. 

On coming out of the ‘* coamer” turn 
your boat’s head toward the shore just 
enough to keep you on the edge of the 
eddy. If you turn too short you will broach 
to. Involuntarily you think ‘* How easy, 
after all!” You have time now to consider 
in retrospection how it felt, and you prob- 
ably notice that the feeling was like that 
experienced when a swift elevator starts 
suddenly downwards, — a sensation of the 
bottom coming out from under you. Pad- 
dle over to Barnhart’s Island, ascend the hill, 
and take a look up North Sault. If you 
have a camera I need not advise you further. 

Half a mile below Barnhart’s Island look 
out for Crab-Island shoal, a rough mass of 
white caps in the middle of the stream. 
Passing it, you will see the town of Corn- 
wall, two and a half miles below, on the 
north bank. 

Passing through Lake St. Louis, near 
the north shore, is the better course. Just 
above Lancaster, while drifting in a calm, 
the Sire and her crew were attacked by a 
pestilential swarm of midges. So thick were 
they that the deck, lateen yards, and the 
windward side of the mast seemed covered 
with soft, gray fur. They covered the 
skipper, and, filling his ears and nostrils, 
nearly drove him to distraction. He was 
on the point of jumping overboard, when, 
happening to take a stroke with the pad- 
dle, some of the midges were carried 
away by the motion of the air. Instantly 
the sail was dropped, and the Szvem, freed 
of her persecutors, was briskly cleaving the 
water. Near Lancaster a monument on 
one of the islands will arouse the curiosity 
of the cruiser. It is a vast cone of stone, 
surmounted by an iron cannon, with a flag- 
staff sticking out of the nozzle. The 
skipper afterward ascertained that the 
monument was the embodiment of a beau- 
tiful sentiment: each man, woman, and 
child in the neighboring parish of Glen- 
garry had gone to the island and placed a 
single stone on the pile, in testimony of 
their loyalty during the late Canadian re- 
bellion, and of their respect for Sir John 
Colborne, commander of the Royal forces. 

Passing McGee’s Point light-house, near 
the end of the lake, one may discern the 
distant spires of Coteau du Lac. Just be- 
low the light-house a comfortable sports- 
man’s lodge will be found; and it is to 
be hoped that the Montreal gentlemen, 
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the owners thereof, will pardon the skipper 
of the Szrex for the outrage he perpetrated 
in forcing the window hinges and making 
himself comfortable during a stormy night. 
Could he discover his involuntary bene- 
factors he would gladly repay them for the 
use of fuel, light, and lodging. In looking 
towards Coteau du Lac two large churches 
will be seen, a huge one, of gray and white 
stone, to the right, and a smaller one to the 
left. So thick are the islands that, even at 
a short distance, unless one is aware of the 
fact he will not observe that the two are 
on opposite sides of the river. A great bay 
in the south shore misleads one into the 
idea that the river runs in that direction. 
The crew had been told to steer for the 
large church, by a person who was evi- 
dently oblivious of the fact that the larger 
church was at Valleyfields, on the south 
shore. He soon found a rushing current 
against him, and, had he not been far out 
into the stream, so that the current bore 
him against Round Island, he would have 
gone plunging down the Coteau Rapids. 
The awful reputation of the Rapids might 
thus have been sustained. 

The Stren was thrown upon a rock and 
swamped; the skipper, jumping breast 
high into the water, drew her up upon the 
jagged rocks and saved her from destruc- 
tion. Keep to the left bank, therefore, and 
you will yf dry at Coteau. 

Between Coteau and Lake St. Louis 
the most dangerous Rapids, to the canoeist, 
are to be run. The Coteau Rapids and 
the Cedars may be passed smoothly, 
but difficulty may be encountered in the 
Cascades, and here an accident would 
probably prove a fatality. There is only 
one prudent plan. Hitherto no piloting 
has been really necessary, further than that 
which I have given; but here I advise the 
cruiser to stop and obtain the services of 
some skillful raftsman, such as one Isaac 
Le Rue, who will run you down to Beau- 
harnois in a skiff manned by able raftsmen, 
while you leave your canoe in care of Mr. 
Prieaux, the gentlemanly postmaster. If 
Le Rue is off rafting, Mr. Prieaux will 
find you a good substitute. Don’t take 
anybody you find, for the writer knows by 
experience that some of the river men know 
nothing of the Rapids. 

Starting from Coteau, the proper course 
is to keep close to the shore till the point 
below the village is past. Pass French’s 
Island, Fish Island, and then over your 
bows you will see Prisoner’s Island, marked 
by a huge dead tree, which overtops its 
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fellows by twice their height. It is the 
raftsmen’s steering-mark. Aim directly 
for it. When about a hundred yards from 
shore the water will bulge up in the form 
of a triangle, whose apex is pointed toward 
you. The current splits here and runs 
downward with a perceptible fall on either 
side of the island. Drive your canoe into 
the left-hand current, keep close to the 
shore, and the smooth swift water will 
rush you round the island in a jiffy. The 
Rapid passed, steer to the prominent point 
below on the north shore. In passing the 
point keep far enough to the right to avoid 
the breakers. Following the north shore, 
the river is smooth but swift until the vil- 
lage of Cedars is reached. You may land 
here if you choose, and walk down to 
reconnoiter. (See Chart V.) Embarking, 
you must keep very close to the shore, and 
you will be whisked around a point before 
you are aware; hug the shore till you see 
the ruins of the old mill on Point au 
Moulin. Keep close, or you will be 
swamped; and look out for a submerged 
rock at the foot of the chute. 

Hitherto your work has been near shore. 
About four miles below Point au Moulin 
the Cascades appear, and you must now 
strike boldly into the middle of the stream ; 
your course lying to the left of Round 
Island (Chart VI.). 

The situation is this: There is a con- 
tinuous rapid from Boisson Point, on the 
south shore, to Pointe aux Cascades, on the 
north, at the mouth of the Ottawa river. 

The channel north of Round Island is 
marked by three sets of fierce breakers, 
separated by two irregular channels of 
smoother, but still very rough, water. 
These entrances are not readily found ; but, 
getting into either one of them, the current 
will bear you into the proper channel. 

Round Island is heavily wooded and 
lies midway in the stream, but nearer to 
the Pointe aux Cascades than to the south 
shore. Just north of it is a little round 
island, with a few scraggy bushes growing 
upon it. Your course is between the two. 

It is well to stop upon Round Island 
near the point indicated in Cut VI. in a 
little sheltered bay. A few feet back in 
the woods will be found a spring of ice- 
cold water. 

Mr. Ballard, in describing this Rapid, 
speaks of the difficulty of reaching this 
island through being drawn into the cur- 
rent, which flows to the south of it. 

In neither of two descents of this Rapid 
was any such difficulty experienced. I 
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think Mr. Ballard erred in leaving the north 
shore too soon, thus being drawn into the 
south current. Points 1, 2,and 3, between 
the Pointe aux Cascades and . Round 
Island, designate the three points where the 
water is rough. It is the difficulty of 
striking one of these passages that makes 
this Rapid dangerous. It is rank fool-har- 
diness to attempt its descent without first 
having gone down and studied the currents 
with an intelligent pilot. In my first run 
in a skiff the steersman missed the entrance, 
and the skiff came through half full of 
water. 

Leaving Round Island, you can readily 
pick your way between the rocks and 
eddies which mark your way on either 
hand. The eddies are marked 5,.5, 5 ; the 
arrow-heads, which are rendered scarcely 
ly perceptible by the reduction of the 
drawing, showing the direction of the 
whirls. 

In the south chute, 4, 4, 4 are heaps 
of foam, supposed to resemble hay-stacks 
in shape, and are hence so named. 

Passing through Lake St. Louis, keep 
to the south shore. 

Pass the village of Caughnawaga and 
then follow the south shore until a little 
scattered village opposite the Rapids is 
reached. Continue on till you reach a 
large mill opposite a few scattered houses, 
several of which are brick. Stop at 
the mill, and, going ashore, pick your 
course. If you are tired of the excite- 
ment—and I have no fear that such 
will be the case — you may run down in 
smooth water close to the shore. You 
will probably prefer to run the Rapid by 
shooting out to a small island and then 
passing on the near side .of it, between it 
and a rocky ledge, which barely projects 
above the water. You will use your own 
judgment in avoiding the breakers. The 
Lachine rapid at this point is easier to run 
than any which you have passed since you 
left the Rapid du Plat. 

I have repeatedly been asked, ‘*Can the 
steamboat channel of the Lachine be run 
in a canoe?” I answer emphatically, *‘I 
don’t know ; but I don’t care to be the first 
one to try it.” 

Colonel Bond, of Montreal, and Mr. 
G. R. Halm, an artist, made the descent 
with ‘* Big Johan,” a Caughnawaga Indian, 
in one of the long skiffs peculiar to that 
place. Big John has taken several parties 
down since then, one including the Mar- 
quis of Lorne. 

R. B. Burchard. 





YACHTING ON LAKE ERIE. 


DECORATION-DAY opened with threatening sky 
and bursts of warm sunshine over the western 
end of Lake Erie. Old lake captains and the 
yachtsmen at Toledo entertained and expressed 
various opinions as to what the day would be. 
The former, full of experience of lake-sailing 
and the uncertainty of sudden ‘‘ squalls” upon 
small crafts, shook their heads with ominous 
forebodings; while the latter were eager to try 
the ability of their boats to withstand treacherous 
gusts upon the open lake under what confident 
young sailors are wont to call skillful manage- 
ment. 

The boats had been put in the best order 
possible to make the trial. The canvas had under- 
gone the closest inspection, been carefully fitted 
and tried, and was laid in the most convenient 
place in each boat, ready for whatever use might 
be required of it. Ballast had been shifted, 
taken out, or increased to suit the ideas of the 


yachtsmenand the supposed needs of the different 


boats. The unsettled weather for some days 
previous had given fair warning of what might 
be expected on the day set apart for the first race 
of the season. 

The course was laid outside upon the open 
lake, and nothing but a stiff ‘* nor’-easter” could 
prevent a race taking place.- Every one who is 
at all familiar with Lake Erie west of the historic 
islands of Put-in-Bay will at once understand 
that there is not anywhere upon the Chain of 
Great Lakes a more favorable spread of water for 
amateur sailing. Unlike the larger sheets of 
water elsewhere found on the lakes, this is pro- 
tected on all sides from the effects of high winds, 
that sometimes come during the sailing season. 
And it is notso large but that a ‘* land breeze” can 
always be depended upon. There are no high 
hills and no mountainous country about the 
shores to prevent running a safe and fair course 
of seventy-five miles, if need be, upon an equi- 
lateral triangle, in clear water. There are no 
currents or tides to shun or take advantage of. 
The course selected for this day’s sport was 
twenty-one miles, covering the sides of an equi- 
lateral triangle, commencing just outside of 
Maumee Bay, at Turtle Light, running east seven 
miles toa stake-boat, then north-west by north 
half north seven miles to a second stake-boat, 
and thence south-west by south half south seven 
miles to the finish. 

Despite the indications for unfavorable weather, 
the steamer Chief Fustice Waite left the city 
about ten o'clock, carrying some 400 ladies and 
gentlemen to enjoy a lively race, or see how 


skillfully the yachtsmen could handle their boats 
in trying circumstances. An hour’s run down 
the river and bay brought the steamer, which 
was to act as the judges’ boat, to the anchorage 
of the fleet and the starting-point for the race. 

The more timid and cautious were still uncer- 
tain whether the race would be sailed. A few 
lake captains aboard the steamer had watched 
the skies and changing clouds on the way down, 
and had made wise observations touching the 
weather outside. Those particularly interested 
in the race, and those who had never seen a yacht 
race or known what it really was, had listened 
intently to the conversations and opinions gen- 
erally expressed. The weather, that most worn 
and common subject of conversation, had been 
particularly and thoroughly discussed, and of 
course the question was settled, but, unfortu- 
nately, no one knew in what manner, and those 
having the race in charge did not care. 

The regatta was the first of the serics of club 
races held by the Toledo Yacht Club for cham- 
pion pennant for the season of 1885. Every 
boat that had been brought out of winter-quarters 
and equipped_for the season was on hand, and 
their owners were ready to take their chances to 
win and carry the champion pennant until the 
next club regatta. 

The first whist!e sounded from the judges’ 
boat at 11 o’clock, 21m. and 3os., and the boats 
were given but five minutes to cross the line with 
a flying start. Only one boat crossed the line 
within the limit, and the others were timed as 
crossing the line at the second whistle. A light 
north-north-west wind gave the boats an oppor- 
tunity to carry all canvas, but it soon became 
unsteady, and the black cloud off in the west 
showed that a squall was coming. The meu, 
however, were in a race, and they did not pro- 
pose to lower any canvas until compelled to. 
The boats kept on making fair progress aad 
holding their relative positions with each other. 
The squall overtook the last boat, and boom and 
canvas began dragging in the water. The spec- 
tators on the steamer. which accompanied the 
boats around the course became uneasy for the 
safety of some of the boats, and closely watched 
the various movements. Topsails were taken in, 
peaks were dropped, and some came into the 
wind to reef. There was scarcely a false or un- 
necessary move made on board the yachts, for 
each was soon under way again. A sharp shower 
passed over, and the squall ended. The boats 
suffered no damage or accident, beyond a good 
wetting. _One man, however, from the Xate 
Graham, was jerked from his feet into the water ; 
though he managed to obtain hand-hold, and 
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was climbing into the boat again before he was 
missed from the crew. 

From this on, over the remainder of the course, 
the wind continued fair, occasionally freshening 
into a good sailing breeze, with now and then a 
short lull. On the first two sides of the triangle 
the boats could follow the course, and nothing 
was lost by having to tack. On-the finishing 
stretch. the wind had freshened, and veered 
towards the south, and the boats were unable to 
lay their course straight for the finish. But with 
free water and fresh wind there was no reason to 
complain. The course of 21 miles was sailed in 
3h. 55m. 4os., by the Scud, and it won the 
champion pennant at the first club-race of the 
season by 18s. over the Kate Graham. 

The Toledo Yacht Club does not yet boast of 
a first-class boat; in fact, there are very few upon 
Lake Erie. The regatta was given for second 
and third class boats; there were six boats to 
enter in the second, and but one in the third 
class, the Petre/, a small fore-and-after. With the 
exception of the latter, they were all sloop-rigged, 
with center-boards. The six boats entering the 
second class all made the course, and reached the 
finish within 15m. of eachother. The course for 
the third-class boats was out round the first 
stake-boat and return, making a fourteen-mile 
run. 

The steward of the steamer provided dinner 
for its passengers. But some had arranged pic- 
nic parties, and came prepared to enjoy a basket- 
lunch in the cabin. 

A. P. Crane. 


THE OROYA RAILWAY IN PERU. 


WBILE in Callao, last October, the writer 
enjoyed an excursion on the celebrated Oroya 
railroad, which was constructed for the Peruvian 
government, by the late Henry Meigs, the well- 
known American railroad contractor. The object 
of the road was to develop that part of Peru 
which lies east of the Cordilleras, and also, by 
connecting with the head-waters of the Amazon, 
to establish communication with Brazil and the 
Atlantic coast. The work was commenced in 
1870, and the line was opened for traffic as far as 
its present terminus at Chiclain 1877, but, owing 
to the financial embarrassment of the Peruvian 
government, caused by the late war with Chili, 
but little work has been done on it since. 

Starting from Callao at half-past six in the 
morning, we passed rapidly through the fertile 
plain which extends between the mountains and 
the coast, and soon reached Lima, which is only 
eight miles from Callao, the capital of Peru. It 
is quite a large city, the houses being constructed 
of brick and stucco, painted in a variety of 
brilliant colors, combinations of blue and green 
appearing to be the favorite. The principal 
objects of interest are the cathedral, which is very 
large and ancient, and the museum and park. 

Leaving Lima, the railroad follows the valley 
of the Rimac river, and passes through extensive 
fields of sugar-cane, which are irrigated by 
ditches leading from the river, as rain rarely if 
ever falls here, owing to the effect of the tower- 
ing Andes in precipitating the moisture from the 
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prevailing easterly winds on their eastern slopes ; 
while the country west of the mountains is rain- 
less. After passing the little village of Santa 
Clara we entered the foot-hills of the mountain 
chain. The valley became narrower, and the 
grades steeper. The road follows the course of 
the Rimac river, which rushes along inits narrow 
and rocky bed, adding much to the beauty of the 
scene. 

As we journeyed on the country became more 
and more rugged. The valley is shut in on each 
side by steep hills, their slopes covered with 
fragments of rock broken from the ledges above 
by earthquakes and atmospheric agencies, and 
bare of vegetation, with the exception of scattered 
cactus plants growing in the crevices of the rocks. 
On arrival at the station of San Bartolomé, the 
train was surrounded by Indian women with 
baskets of peaches and strings of granadillas, — 
a fruit closely resembling a mock-orange. The 
yellow, gourd-like shell is filled with seeds, 
surrounded by a jelly-like pulp, having a very 
pleasant, sweetish taste. The fruit-vendors are 
descendants of the Inca Indians, who ruled the 
country before the Spaniards, under Pizarro, 
conquered them. They are rather short and 
thick-set in stature, with broad, flat faces, brown 
complexion, and straight hair. 

After leaving San Bartolomé the mountain 
climbing began in earnest, the train ascending 
the mountains by a series of zigzag stages; at 
the end of each there is a switch and turn-table, 
and the train is switched from the main track, 
the engine disconnected, turned, and attached to 
the other end of the train, which is then pulled 
up the next grade, where the operation is_re- 
peated. 

We soon came to the celebrated Agua de Ver- 
rugas viaduct, which spans a ravine in the 
mountains. It is a steel trestle-work bridge most 
admirably proportioned, and is one of the highest 
railroad bridges in the world, the track being 252 
feet above the bottom of the chasm. A short 
distance beyond the bridge we passed through 
Cuesta Blanca tunnel, the first of the series of 
forty through which the train passes between this 
point and Chicla, a distance of thirty-four miles ; 
giving some idea of the engineering difficulties, 
and enormous cost attending the construction of 
this road. 

Some of the party, in order to get a better 
view of the magnificent scenery, climbed to the 
roof of the car, but, after going through one or 
two tunnels, and becoming nearly suffocated with 
smoke and blinded with cinders, they concluded 
that the advantages of their lofty perch were 
more than counterbalanced by the disadvantages, 
and beat a hasty retreat into the ‘cars, where 
their blackened appearance caused considerable 
merriment. 

All along the road we saw traces of the 
ancient Incas in the ruined terraces and remains 
of aqueducts. Every available foot of ground was 
utilized for agricultural purposes, the same as in 
China; and the population of this country before 
the Spaniards came is said to have been as 
numerous as that of China at present. Now 
there are only a few small, scattered villages. 

We stopped at Matucana an hour for break- 
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fast, which was served at the ‘‘ Hotel Cristoforo 
Colombo,” in the most approved European style. 
This town, one of the largest on the route, has 
a church and two hotels. Most of the houses 
are roofless and ruined, the work of the Chilian 
soldiers in the late war. The inhabitants do not 
seem to have energy enough to rebuild, but put 
a temporary roof over one corner of the house, 
as protection from the sun, and live in this 
wretched hovel, together with their goats and 
hens. The scenery from this point onward is of 
the grandest description. The road is frequently 
cut into the cliffs, in places where the workmen 
had to be lowered from above in order to start 
the cutting. In one place an enormous mass of 
rock, weighing hundreds of tons, juts ott from 
the cliff, and seems to be in constant danger of 
falling on the track below. The view from these 
cuts is magnificent in the extreme; the lofty, 
snow-capped Cordilleras tower above us in 
awful majesty; the condors, soaring about their 
summits, appearing like black specks against the 
snowy background. Thousands of feet below, 
in the valley, flows the Rimac, looking like a 
strip of burnished silver; a mule train beside it, 
coming from some silver mine, resembling a pro- 
cession of ants. 

The train winds in and out of the short tunnels, 
as if playing at hide-and-seek. Suddenly we 
plunged into one a little longer than the rest, and 
immerged into a sort of gloomy twilight; we 
were in the famous ‘* Cajion del Infiernillo.” 
This mighty gorge has probably been cut by the 
River Rimac, which now flows in a roaring torrent 
at the bottom of the chasm, in the same manner 
that the Grand Cajion of the Coloradoin Arizona 
has been formed. The wallsare sheer precipices, 
over 1,000 feet high, and as the cajion is very 
narrow, it is quite dark at the bottom. The 
train crosses a bridge over the Rimac, and dis- 
appears within a tunnel in the opposite cliff. 
After passing through the tunnel we saw the 
river again, rushing along in a natural portico cut 
into the side of the cliff, the roof supported by 
arches resting on a colonnade, the whole looking 
as if shaped by art instead of by natural agencies. 

We had now reached an altitude of 10,000 feet 
above the sea level, and some of the party 
began to suffer from sickness caused by the 
rarefied air. The symptoms area violent head- 
ache, caused by the rush of blood to the head, 
and difficulty of respiration. 

We arrived at Chicla, the terminus of the road, 
and the highest railroad station in the world, a 
little after two o’clock P.M. It is asmall mining 
town, eighty-six miles from Callao, and 12,220 
feet above the sea level. The air was quite 
chilly here, and our thick overcoats were very 
comfortable ; while at the foot of the mountains 
we were nearly suffocated with heat, —showing 
the effect of elevation on temperature. 

After remaining here some time we began our 
descent. There was no need to use steam, as it 
was all down grade, so we coasted all the way 
back, controlling the train by powerful brakes. 
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We took supper at Matucana, and at several 
other places, as the people along the line seemed 
exceedingly hospitable, and at nearly every 
station they had prepared a feast, which we were 
urged to partake of, free of charge; and then, 
after eating, the room was cleared and dancing 
indulged in. All this, of course, delayed the 
train, and we finally arrived at Callao about ten 
o’clock P.M., highly delighted with our trip over 
this most remarkable railroad, and with the 
courtesy and generosity of its managers. 


A. O. Doane. 


THE BUFFALO BICYCLE CLUB. 


Tuis club, which may be called one of the 
pioneer associations of wheelmen, was organ- 
ized February 22, 1879, and incorporated January 
22, 1885, and has now ninety members. On 
June Ist of the present year it moved into its 
pleasant club-house, No. 388 Virginia street, a 
handsome wooden structure with reception, par- 
lor, pool rooms, secretary’s room, card rooms, 
bath and storage room in basement. The club 
has always had the use of the park without 
restriction, and the freedom of the city upon 
special occasions. It has a crack drill corps, 
and in the winter the use of the Seventy-fourth 
Regiment drill-hall for riding. Three years ago 
the club attracted considerable attention by 
making fast times— for that period—on the race- 
track. The splendid parks and streets of Buffalo 
have been noted; there are about twenty miles of 
asphalt pavements, and no hills, and never 
more than two weeks of excessively hot weather 
in aseason, when riding is uncomfortable. 

There is a great variety of pleasant tours in 
the vicinity of Buffalo, and most of them can be 
made by good roads. Among them may be 
mentioned Bay-view, on the lake shore, 11 miles ; 
also Eighteen-Mile Creek and Idlewood. Aurora 
is a pleasant place to visit, and contains two 
large stock farms, distant 18 miles ; Lockport, 
with its famous canal locks, 32 miles. Grand 
Island and the Bedell House can be reached by 
boat from the foot of Amherst street. The dis- 
tance down the river is about 6 miles. The 
roads are good, and on the island are two of our 
aristocratic summer club-houses. The roads to 
Niagara Falls, distant 22 miles, are fair when 
dry. They are mostly composed of clay, and 
of course are not ridable in times of rainy 
weather. On the Canadian side there are Fort 
Erie and Long Point; also, Queenston, 6 miles 
beyond Niagara Falls, the site of Brock’s Monu- 
ment, the view from which point the Duke of 
Argyle pronounces the finest in the world. Six 
miles beyond this, in Canada, is Niagara city, at 
the mouth of the Niagara river; then there are 
the tours from Buffalo to Batavia and Rochester, 
and Karl Kron’s too-mile tour to Girard, Pa. 
Buffalo boasts one other club, —the Ramblers’ 
Bicycle Club, — which is a smaller organization, 
though there are wheelmen enough in the city to 
form a number of large clubs. 





Mr. THOMAS STEVENS has reached Constan- 
tinople, completing the second stage of his great 
journey around the world on a bicycle. His trip 
across Europe, which he thus finishes at the Bos- 
phorus, has been more varied, although, on the 
whole, less adventurous, than thatacross America. 
He has had, for the greater part of the way, ex- 
cellent wheeling, — an experience just the reverse 
of that in his adopted country, where he found 
good roads as much the exception as he has 
found them the rule in Europe. On the other 
hand, in the Old World, after leaving England, 
he has found his native tongue of little service, 
for he has been among strange peoples, of whose 
various languages a, been entirely ignorant, 
depending upon his mother-wit and the kindly 


services of those conversant with English whom 
chance happened to throw in his way. His ex- 
periences furnish another proof of the fact that 
to make friends one may have other resources 


than the tongue. Nearly everywhere Mr. Ste- 
vens has encountered kindly greetings and help- 
ing hands. The votaries of the wheel form a 
brotherhood in sympathy, whose members he 
has found in all quarters, and often in unex- 
pected places. Writing from Belgrade, he says 
that he found a bicycle club there, and that the 
further East he has traveled the heartier has been 
his reception and the greater the interest in his 
undertaking. In Belgrade he was fairly taken 
possession of by the enthusiastic resident wheel- 
men,’ and overwhelmed with the kindest atten- 
tions. 
+ 
* * 


WE quote, as an example of the remarks made 
by the press in the provincial cities through which 
Mr. Stevens passes, the comments of Dre Drau, a 
German newspaper printed in the Slavonian city 
of Essek. It gives a sample of the amusing mis- 
takes which may happen in attempting to com- 
municate ideas without the aid of words, and 
in reproducing it we risk forestalling his 
version of the incident, which, under his indi- 
vidual treatment, will nevertheless have the 
charm of novelty. We can promise our readers, 
in Mr. Stevers’s accounts of his journey, a series 
of articles as interesting as those which described 
his trip across our own continent. The first of 
these articles, telling about the author’s advent- 
ures ‘* From America to the German Frontier,” 
will be given in the next number, and will be 


followed by an account of the other half of his 
journey through Europe. The journey gains in 
incident arid variety as Mr. Stevens gets further 
Eastward, and beyond the Dardanelles the diffi- 
culties will be enormous, and enough to discour- 
age any one less enthusiastic and courageous than 
our venturesome friend. But to return to our con- 
temporary at Essek, which says: ‘*‘ Mr. Thomas 
Stevens, journalist, and representative of the 
OuTING illustrated magazine in Boston, America, 
who, as has been announced, has undertaken the 
tour around the world on a bicycle, reached here 
last Thursday afternoon, accompanied by the 
member of the Budapest Velocipede Club, Mr. 
Svetozar Igali¢, in the course of his daring and 
sensational tour. The succeeding rain having 
made the roads impassable for the airy vehicles 
used by the gentlemen, they found themselves 
obliged to stay over here for a day, so they did 
not continue on their way until early yesterday 
morning. Mr. Igali€ accompanies the American 
only to Belgrade, where a Servian bicycler will . 
keep him company as far as Nis. But from 
thence, through the remaining bit of Europe, 
and all Asia, Mr. Stevens will, of course, be 
obliged to go without further traveling compan- 
ions, for it may be assumed, from the well- 
known characteristics of Oriental people, that 
the bicycle-sport has gained no followers among 
them. Mr. Stevens might ‘have profited very 
little from the company of Mr. Igali¢, for, while 
the latter speaks only Servian, Hungarian, Ger- 
man, and French, the American speaks nothing 
but English, understanding not even so much as 
a dying word of another language. Therefore 
the two companions all the way from Budapest 
are obliged to depend wholly upon pantomime 
for communication. with each other, which, it 
may easily be seen, has given rise to many a 
comical intermezzo. For instance, the Ameri- 
can observed that in the neighborhood of Mohacs 
the children were gathering mulberry leaves, 
and, asking Igali€ what it was done for, the lat- 
ter attempted to explain, by gestures, that the 
leaves were destined for the feeding of silk- 
worms. Now it is, to be sure, very easy to 
make any one understand by pantomime the 
function of eating; but the sign-language of Mr. 
Igalié had positively no comprehensible expres- 
sion for the silkworm. Therefore Mr. Stevens 
understood only so far as that the leaves were to 
be eaten, and he hastened to show his friend that 
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he understood aright by straightway clambering 
up a mulberry tree and devouring a mouthful of 
the strange salad. It need not be said that Mr. 
Igalié rewarded him with the applause of uncon- 
trollable laughter. For the rest it may be said 
of Mr. Stevens that he is a sturdy man of thirty 
years, who shows the possession of intelligence, 
and a quick, correct understanding of things 
about him. He sees much, and his numerous 
notes prove that, in by far the most cases, he has 
rightly seen and judged. The most notable 
thing about him, however, is the expression of 
fearless decision, which is to be seen unmistaka- 
bly not only in the features of his face but in 
his whole bearing. One cannot help crediting 
the man with the ability to face the hardships 
and dangers which his unprecedented and vent- 
urous undertaking involves, and which he already 
has undergone in his journey from San Francis- 
co straight across America, and through Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Austria, to this 
point. One may therefore feel confident that 
this man has the steadfast will to carry out his 
colossal program to the last milestone. Whether 
he will really carry it out,—that is another 
question, in which the main factor is the little-to- 
be-expected security of person in those parts of 
the world which he has yet to traverse. Mr. 
Stevens, who undertakes his journey under the 
auspices of the periodical represented by him, 
but, as he avers, solely out of his inclination for 
adventure is fully aware of the aforementioned 
dangerous side of his undertaking. He tells us 


himself that, only last year an English traveler, 
on the way through China, was waylaid and 
killed; but, he says, that, if this contingency 
were excluded, then there would be many who 
would like to give themselves the fun of a bicy- 


cle journey around the world. Mr. Stevens left 
San Francisco on May 2 of last year, and the 
distance which he has made, up to this place, 
may be estimated at about 9,000 kilometers. 
For the completion of his journey he allows a 
period of about eighteen months, including 
longer stays in some of the larger cities. Ac- 
cording to the nature of the road, he makes from 
80 to 150 kilometers a day, and, from the testi- 
mony of his present companion, Mr. Igali¢, — 
who last year made the journey from Montpellier, 
in France, through Italy, Styria, and Croatia, to 
Budapest on a ‘two-wheeler,’ and therefore 
may himself lay claim to the title of a great bicy- 
cler, — Mr. Stevens, in the matter of endurance, 
is unquestionably the champion of the world. 
The machine which Mr. Stevens rides is a splen- 
did article, of American manufacture, presented 
to him by the maker, and bearing upon a promi- 
nent place an inscription to that effect. The 
handle-bar and other principal parts of the ma- 
chine are hollow, and, when the journey across 
the Asiatic steppes and deserts is undertaken, 
are intended to be filled with—brandy! The 
traveler is scantily provided with baggage. Be- 
sides the compact woolen clothing and under- 
clothing which he wears, he carries simply a 
spare shirt, a pair of stockings, a light water- 
proof, writing-materials, and a map. Mr. Ste- 
vens spoke very flatteringly of his impressions 
here in Essek, and was particularly pleased with 


EDITOR’S OPEN WINDOW. 


the splendid glacis and the City and Regimen- 


tal gardens.” 
* 
* % 


IT is sometimes a pleasure, these stifling days, 
to gaze through the casement of our Open Win- 
dow, across the crowded streets and heated pave- 
ments, over acres of slate roofs, and uprearing 
walls of brick and stone, far into the blue ether 
that lies beyond the city’s dust and turmoil. 
And, betimes, there comes a moment of forget- 
fulness, when the senses seem to sleep, and, all 
unconsciously, the mind wanders away to other 
and fairer scenes, and loses itself in a dream of 
Elysium. To-day it is a picture of the broad 
Niagara river, and down its swiftly-moving cur- 
rent speeds a tiny steamer, freighted with a 
merry company away for an afternoon of rest 
and recreation. The murmur of sweet voices 
mingles with the rush of waters; the awning 
flutters lazily in the breeze, and the tiny boat 
speeds on; at length a low pier is sighted, the 
heart-beats cease a moment, and then the prow 
is turned shoreward. 

And now it is a green island with grassy 
slopes and — trees, beneath whose grate- 
ful shade, secure from all intrusion, the little 
company disport themselves, breathing the pure, 
sweet air, and forgetting, for a time the noises 
of the distant town. And, reclining on the soft, 
green sward, what memories are revived of mum- 
ble-the-peg, and kindred diversions of the juve- 
nileage! What revivals of croquet, and pitch-a- 
ring! What pleasant conversation, and merry 
peals of laughter, as though the world had indeed 
grown young again, and earnest men and women 
were only happy boys and girls. Or now it isa 
quiet stroll along the pretty shore path, — an en- 
tomologizing expedition, perchance, with visions 
of terrible spiders, and of bugs and creeping 
things, with names more hideous than them- 
selves ; and, when the long afternoon has slipped 
away, there is a pleasant reunion ‘neath a hospit- 
able roof; a snowy table-cloth, and bounteous 
board, with ravenous appetites, — and then the 
picture changes to the little boat again. 


* 
* * 


Tuis is one feature of club life, in which Buf- 
falo excels many of her sister cities. An island 
in the midst of a river, in a lake, or upon the 
sea-coast, is not usually considered either valuable 
or desirable as a piece of property; yet such 
locations may be converted into charming breath- 
ing-spots, where not a single owner alone may 
enjoy their freshness and seclusion, but where 
the many, united in a well-regulated organiza- 
tion or club, can come to fill their lungs with 
pure air, and have the dust of the city blown 
away from them at merely nominal cost, — and, 
what is better than all, where they may enjoy 
a day’s ‘‘ excursion” in the midst of a select 
circle of congenial friends and acquaintances. 
There must be ownership of the island, of course, 
and control, at least, if not ownership of the 
steamboat line ; there must be a club-house, with 
a dining-hall, under the management of a trust- 
worthy steward, who will make the interests of 
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the club his own, and keep the grounds and 
house free from all that might prove objection- 
able. There should be opportunities for lawn- 
tennis, cricket, and ball games, and possibly 
with croquet and swings for the children. There 
should be lawns with no staring signs, ‘‘ Keep 
off the grass,” and plenty of trees for shade 
and landscape effect. As far as a casual observer 
may note, the scheme has worked well in Buffalo, 
and there are scores of other cities, doubtless, 
so situated that an island resort of this nature 
could be easily secured. Club ownership is not 
altogether essential, though the club idea carries 
with it a guaranty of respectability, and seclusion 
from the vicious rabble, that is a strong point in 
its favor. Such charming outing clubs should 
multiply. 
x 
* * 


THE much talked of international race for the 
America’s Cup is near at hand, and before our 
next issue the question who shall take the cup 
will be decided. The Genesta, built last year, 
and tried in many races, in which she has always 
been to the front, sailed June 22, and arrived at 
New York July 16. She is the only competitor 
of which there is any fear, as the Galatea has not 
shown any great speed. Here in America 


we have no knowledge of her lines, form, or 
actual measurement, as her owner has jealously 
and guardedly withheld all information, and all 
that is known is what has been gathered from re- 
ports of Englishmen, and that, of course, favoring 
the idea that no American yachts can make any 


showing with her. At present writing no de- 
cision has been reached as to who or what 
American yacht is to be chosen as the Cup’s 
defender. Mr. Charles A. Minton, secretary of 
the New York Yacht Club, issued, in behalf of 
his club, two months ago, an invitation to any 
and all clubs to send yachts for a series of trial- 
races to be held off Sandy Hook, N.Y., the last 
of June and first of July. Atthe present time only 
two acceptances have been received, and those 
from the owners of the two yachts Priscilla and 
Puritan. So little interest was shown, —per- 
haps from lack of courage, —that these trial- 
races were postponed, to take place during the 
annual cruise of the New York Yacht Club. 
Little is known concerning these two new yachts, 
for their owners, like those of the English yachts, 
withhold from publicity all information as to 
actual lines or dimensions. The Puritan, the 
Boston yacht, has had two trials with the crack 
yachts of the East, and has proven herself a 
wonder ; fast and able in all weathers, and in all 
kinds of work, sailing closer to the wind than 
any of her competitors, and, if the measurement 
of the course sailed was correct (as reported by 
the judges of the Eastern club), she has made 
the fastest time ever made by any sailing-yacht 
on either side of the Atlantic. Our Boston 
friends are elated, and many prophesy that no 
English yacht can beat her. The New York 
yacht Priscilla has had no severe trials. A short 
spurt with the sloop AZischief shows that she is 
not behind her sister of Boston. She is built 
of iron, with no outside ballast, while the Puritan 
carries thirty tons on her keel. The schooner 
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America, from whom her owner expected to 
show so much, has been given an opportunity to 
test her abilities under every possible condition 
which might be favorable to her owner. The 
result has shown that her days are past, and 
that yachting and yacht-building have taken 
great strides, which mark a spirit of growth that 
is bound to continue for future ages. The pros- 
pects are that America Will hold the cup, and 
that the Yankee sloop will be a bright and 
shining star. 
* 
* * 


CAPTAIN BourkKeE’s account of General Crook’s 
masterly campaign against the Chiricahua 
Apaches, the second installment of which is 
given in the present number of OUTING, is a 
notable contribution to the history of warfare 
against savages in this country,—a warfare 
which has been waged almost incessantly since 
the European races first took possession of our 
soil. Last year not a hostile shot was fired by 
our army, shosin peace prevailing everywhere, 
— something almost, if not quite, unprecedented. 
The same rule has, unfortunately, not held good 
for the present year, a faction of the Chiricahuas 
having broken out again, while ominous mutter- 
ings are heard among the Utes, the Cheyennes, 
and in various other quarters. Even Kansas, 
— which has suffered bitterly in times past from 
Indian hostilities, but which now for years has 
been Jeft undisturbed to the peaceful building up 
of a marvelous growth and prosperity out of the 
richness of her soil, —even Kansas has had her 
Indian panic, precipitated through a fear of 
the action of a portion of the occupants of the 
neighboring Indian territory. But the great 
book in which is recorded the many-chaptered 
story of the conflict between civilized and savage 
man will soon be closed forever, and the deeds 
which have furnished material for the most ex- 
citing and adventurous places of wild life on this 
continent will never more be repeated in this 
part of the world while the present era lasts. 
Civilization has grown and spread throughout the 
country until savagery has shrunk into little 
spots here and there, few and far between, the 
desert of the latter, and the oases of the former, 
having changed their proportionate relations; 
that which was desert has become all oasis, 
while savagery itself is taking on civilized ways. 
Therefore all attempts to gather the history of a 
conflict which is almost closed have much value, 
and Captain Bourke’s vivid description of one 
of the closing scenes is not among the least of 


these. 
oa 
* * 


GENERAL CROOK is one of the best Indian mana- 
gers as well as one of the best Indian. fighters 
which this country has ever known. Were the 
Indian problem left to him, and men like him, it 
would soon be permanently settled. The cam- 
paign in question does not gain its importance 
from the number of men involved on either side, 
for they were but a handful, but from the circum- 
stances of the case, and from the methods pur- 
sued. For many years the territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona, and the Mexican States of 
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Chihuahua and Sonora, have been scourged by 
a few hundred Indians, paralyzing their life, pre- 
venting the development of their rich resources, 
and rendering large portions of them uninhabit- 
able. It was determined, if possible, to put an 
end to this, once and for all, and restore peace 
to the great regions thus infested. Therefore 
General Crook pursued them to what had been 
fancied their impregnable stronghold in the 
heart of the wild Mexican sierras, and _ suc- 
ceeded in subjugating them. General Crook’s 
course in this expedition has been made the 
subject of much misrepresentation and slander, 
and Captain Bourke’s plain, straightforward state- 
ment will clear away much misapprehension. 
General Crook was the first American soldier to 
make use of the splendid material available in 
the use of friendly savages in fighting hostile 
ones, and the results thus obtained have proved 
his sagacity. Captain Bourke’s description of 
the characteristics of the Apache scouts as 
soldiers, and their peculiar methods of warfare, 
than which nothing could be more admirable for 
the purpose, gives his article peculiar value from 
a military point of view, while his realistic rela- 
tion of the story, with its pictures of strange 
scenes and actions, lends it strong popular in- 
terest. 


— 
* * 


Mucu of the recent uneasiness among Indians 
has been caused by imprudent talk of disarming 
The frontier men who have been agitat- 


them. 
ing in favor of such a measure should have the 
sense to see that itis impracticable. They might 
as well say that if all the tigers had their teeth 
drawn and their claws cut, they would be made 
harmless. But how would they catch the tigers 
to perform that desirable operation upon them? 
It would be about as easy as to catch the Indians 
to disarm them. And, even were all the Indians 
disarmed to-day, they would all be rearmed to- 
morrow; for there are plenty of persons on the 
frontier who would not scruple to make a hand- 
some profit by selling rifles and ammunition to 
the Indians, even though they knew they were 
to be used against their own neighbors. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs made the per- 
tinent reply to the suggestion to disarm the 
Indians, ‘‘Why not disarm the cow-boys?” 
For disarmed Indians would at once be placed at 
the mercy of the lawless white elements of the 
frontier, and the last state of affairs there would 
soon be worse than the first. 


* 
* * 


THERE are many red-letter days in the wheel- 
man’s calendar. At present the most brilliantly 
illuminated page in the cyclist’s year-book is that 
which bears the name Springfield; for, by all 
odds, the Springfield tournament has come to be 
the most important fixture of the cycling season. 
Its almost phenomenal success has been due 
mainly to three causes: delightful weather, a 
central location, with a large population in the 
surrounding country to draw from, and last, 
though not least, the employment of business 
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methods and enterprise in carrying out the 
scheme. 

And, now, for a third time, representative 
wheelmen from everywhere, and some of our 
cousins from over the pond, will soon assemble 
in Hampden Park to see or to do. There will be 
hard fighting over the records ; and, judging from 
sundry straws that have been floating in the wind 
since the season opened, some of the records 
themselves will be forced down a number of sec- 
onds. There will be disappointments, of course, 
and not a few surprises, and some new names 
may be found inscribed upon the roll of victory 
in the final summing up. As for those of us who 
do not race, we will secure comfortable seats on 
the grandstand, buy the official score-card, and, 
when the winning man comes in, whoever he 
may be, find felicitous enjoyment in shaking 
hands all round and in lusty cheering. Besides, 
we shall meet scores of good fellows, before and 
after the races, and the cause of bicycling will be 
advanced. 

* 
* * 

THE League of American Wheelmen, by its 
vigorous handling of the so-called North Carolina 
case, at its recent meeting in Buffalo, has placed 
itself squarely before the world of bicycling as the 
champion of wheel rights. These are the facts 
in this important case: A little band of loyal 
cyclers, ina Southern city, are warned from using 
a certain turnpike, for the alleged reason that 
their presence upon the said road is prejudicial to 
the interests of the turnpike company. The old 
and oft-repeated reason is eva | —that of 
frightening the horses of patrons, and compell- 
ing the use of other thoroughfares by horse- 
owners. The wheelmen are naturally indignant, 
and then the Legislature of the State declares, in 
substance, that wheelmen cannot use the turn- 
pike when riding upon their bicycles, without 
consent of the turnpike authorities. The League 
is appealed to. A committee is appointed to 
look into the legal status of the matter, anda 
high authority in the State is asked for a legal 
opinion concerning the justice of the act in ques- 
tion. The opinion is received ; but, upon reading, 
seems to be but an echo from the turnpike com- 
pany, or those who forced the obnoxious measure 
through the Legislature. Then, when the situa- 
tion seems almost hopeless, a member of the 
League, who has been foremost in battling for 
the rights of wheelmen in this country, reads the 
simple law in the case, declaring that a citizen of 
the United States Aas a legal right to journey 
from one part of the country to the other, by any 
mode of conveyance that he may choose to em- 
ploy, and that, so far as the North Carolina 
wheelmen are concerned, the case has by no 
means reached a final settlement. 

And we are told that the League of American 
Wheelmen, in convention assembled, declared, to 
aman, amidst great enthusiasm, that the case 
had not reached a final settlement, and that if 
there were insufficient funds in its treasury to 
properly carry the matter toa final conclusion, the 
expense would be met by private subscriptions of 
its members.” And we are further told that in 
the business meeting of the board of officers, 















which followed the general session, counsel was 
retained by the League to conduct the case, and 
that the matter will receive his prompt attention 

This is as it should be; and, even if no other 
argument could be advanced regarding the wis- 
dom of sustaining and strengthening the national 
body, that of protection of wheelmen’s rights 
where wheelmen are few and weak, should be an 
all-powerful one. The hardest fighting is always 
at the front. Prejudice has not been wholly 
overcome, even in wheeling strongholds, and one 
adverse statute left upon the records is but a 
precedent for the abridgment of cyclers’ rights 
wherever prejudice may be powerful enough to 
control indifferent votes. Hence the need of 
prompt and vigorous measures in the case in 
question; and the League of American Wheel- 
men, by its timely action, gives renewed pledges 
of its fitness to represent the fraternity of the 
wheel in the United States. 

*” 
* * 

THE metric system of weights and measures is 
now almost universally conceded to be the most 
sensible and practical that can be devised. It 
saves a vast amount of time and trouble, and in 
school alone the mental economy is incalculable. 
Were children not obliged to learn the com- 
plicated tables of measurements now in vogue, 
the greater part of which are forgotten as soon 
as school-days are over, and the relations of 
miles, feet, furlongs, rods, roods, acres, —Troy 
and Apothecaries’ weight, dry and liquid measure, 
are not kept in mind, — several months might be 
saved from school-life and devoted to acquiring 
information really useful. The time spent in 
gaining a knowledge of the antiquated, though 
still, alas, contemporary methods, compared with 
what would be required for the metric system 
alone, may be likened to the waste of energy, and 
the wear and tear of the physical organism which 
would result if we had to devour the husks and 
straw of our wheat, together with the grain, in 
order to get at the nutriment, instead of having 
our wheat prepared for us in the shape of bread. 
It seems incredible that a civilized race should 
allow itself to waste its vitality over such a great 
amount of mental chaff. A consideration in 
favor of the metric system, which is equal to that 
of economy of time for learning and use, is that 
of securing uniformity of standards throughout 
the world. The ramifications of commerce ex- 
tend to almost every nook and corner of the 
globe, and the avoidance of confusion in calcula- 
tions from the systems of one country to those 
of another would result in incalculable benefit, 
and the money-saving would itself be enormous. 
The adoption of the metric system is opposed on 
no rational ground, the only objection coming 
from the conservative feeling which opposes 
every change simply because it isa change. In 
fact, there is hardly a civilized country which has 
not adopted the metric system, except England, 
and other English-speaking nations. Here in 
the United States the system is legalized ; but the 
work of making it popular advances slowly. A 
sufficient measure of popularity will naturally 
induce Congress to make the system compulsory. 
It is now used universally in the scientific work 
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of the government, and generally by scientists 
everywhere in the country, it being particularly 
desirable that scientific records should have the 
same standards throughout the world. Little, 
however, has been done to bring the system into 
popular use, beyond having it taught in schools. 
For this it is necessary to establish popular 
methods of comparison, to familiarize the public 
eye, for instance, with the kilometer as a measure 
of distance. The Metric Bureau, which has for 
its object the introduction of the system, could 
work in no direction more effectively. A little 
judicious representation in the right direction 
might accomplish wonders. For example, civil 
engineers are generally advocates of the metric 
system, many of them preferring to do their 
work in it, only reducing it to miles, etc., where 
necessary to show results for reports. On rail- 
ways, where the authorities are friendly to the 
system, it would be easy to secure the setting of 
kilometer-posts along the way, so that the public 
might become accustomed to the new standard, 
and the distances it represented. This would be 
easy, since the average speed of a train more 
nearly approaches a kilometer a minute than a 
mile a minute; a kilometer being about five- 
eighths of a mile, roughly speaking. If kilometer- 
posts should thus be set up along the lines of a 
number of leading railways a great advance 
might be made. The ease with which railway 
men get used to the metric system is shown by 
the experience of American railway employés in 
Mexico, where that standard is the legal one, 
and where, after only a few weeks in the country, 
a man is not heard to speak of distances in any- 
thing but kilometers. It would be a good idea 
for the Metric Bureau to place in prominent 
points in all large cities tables of local distances, 
the heights of prominent buildings and monu- 
ments, the length of bridges and leading streets 
and highways, distances to principal points out 
of town, etc. The public would thus become 
accustomed, unconsciously, to think metrically, 
so to speak. For instance, the height of the 
Washington Monument is 169,207 meters, and 
that of Bunker Hill Monument, 67.07 meters. 

Another great help would be to post at railway 
stations, on prominent cards or signs, the dis- 
tances in kilometers to the two terminals and 
to the two nearest stations, each way. It should 
be easy to secure the codperation of college stu- 
dents and scholars at academies and high schools 
in work of this kind, while among the latter an 
emulation might be encouraged in reducing dis- 
tances in their neighborhoods to the” metric 
standard. 

Cyclers could contribute largely to this end, 
thus doing a great public service, and adding to 
their own convenience as well. It would be 
worth the while of the League of American 
Wheelmen to take up the cause. On road-books 
it would be well to give distances in kilometers, 
and cyclometers could easily be made to register 
kilometers instead of miles. Ten kilometers an 


hour would be a good average wheelman’s gait, 
while pedestrians might easily familiarize them- 
selves with reckoning distances in meters by 
bearing in mind that a kilometer is an average 
fifteen-minutes’ walk. 
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ANNALS OF A SPORTSMAN. 


THE reading public is never indifferent to the 
works of Ivan Turgénieff, and will hail with 
pleasure a new and adequate translation of these 
powerful sketches. These are the tales which 
first drew the pitying gaze of the world upon 
the Russian peasant, ground down to earth by 
the hope-killing system of serfdom, while they 
gained for their author his earliest, and perhaps 
his best, reputation in literature. They have well 
been likened to a mirror held up before the eyes 
of the Russian people, — and especially the Rus- 
sian Czar,--wherein they saw the horrors and 
cruelty of their wretched system; and the Czar, 
it is said, acknowledged their influence in turn- 
ing his mind towards those plans for freedom 
which later years saw carried into effect. 

These tales, as we are told in the introduction, 
were translated into French many years ago by 
M. Charriére, in which shape, and under the title 
of ‘‘ Mémoires d’un Seigneur Russe,” they ap- 
peared, with some strange additions at the hands 
of the translator. Not only were expressions 
and phrases expanded to a degree far beyond the 
meaning of the original, but a character entirely 
unknown to the work of M. Turgénieff was 
coolly introduced and carried through some 
of the sketches by the imaginative Frenchman. 
These unwarrantable liberties with so serious a 
work not unnaturally moved the indignation of 
the author, and called forth a vigorous protest 


from him, which, however, the French journalists, - 


who had generously lauded the work of M. Char- 
riére, did not see fit to publish. It is reproduced 
here, and will be read with interest as a curious 
chapter in the trials of authors. 

The present English version, issued in the 
handy and attractive ‘* Leisure Hour Series,” is 
from a later French translation, by M. Delaveau, 
which, he assures us, contains nothing which does 
not belong to the author. It was, moreover, 
submitted to the author himself, whose entire 
approvaland commendation it received. It con- 
sists of a series of graphic sketches, describing 
the Russian peasantry, their habits, modes of 
thought and conversation, their occupations, 
loves, and hates, their superstitions, their joys, 
and their grievances. Wonderful pen-portraits 
abound in its pages, bringing before the eye in 
vivid colors the characteristic personages of a 
Russian village or estate, — petty princes, pro- 
prietors, both male and female, stewards, forest- 
ers, mayors, village clerks, vagabonds, and a 
thousand others, —all drawn with minute fidelity 

1Annals of a ne kf Ivan Turgénieff. Translated 


from the authorized French edition by Franklin Pierce 
Abbott. Henry Holt & Co., 1885. 


and tireless attention to details, yet with a 
dramatic effect which holds the reader’s attention 
unwearied to the end. The subjects are simple 
in the extreme, drawn, as their name indicates, 
from_the observations and experiences of a 
wandering sportsman among the forests, steppes, 
and villages of his native land. Yet they convey 
in graphic language and speaking pictures the 
sad, sad story of Russian peasant life as it was, 
and, doubtless to a considerable extent, still is. 
In the ‘* Annals of a Sportsman” there is, 
indeed, that masterly use of the common facts 
and events of life which marks the genius of a 
great writer, and places his work beside George 
Eliot’s ‘*Scenes from Clerical Life,” or Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Twice Told Tales.” One of the great 
charms of the book will be found, moreover, in 
its intense love of nature. It is full and bubbling 
over with the most readable, indeed fascinat- 
ing, descriptions of the country. One sees the 
blue sky and the many-colored hillsides and 
waving fields, as he reads, while the song of 
birds, the rustling music of the woods, and the 
gambols and pranks of animal life gently assault 
the eye and the ear, bewitching and leading him 
on from page to page, until the end is reached all 
too soon, and he lays down the little volume 
with a sigh, and the conviction that Ivan Turgé- 
nieff is indeed one of the great prose poets. 


A BOOK FOR THE CANOEIST. 


It is a significant feature of the progress of 
canoeing in America that the year 1885 has, so 
far, produced three books on the sport that, in 
practical value, are superior to the aggregate of 
canoeing literature previously published. 

Mr. Vaux’s ‘*Canoe Handling”? fills out the 
subject which Mr. Stephens treated from the 
builder’s stand-point, and presents it from that of 
the practical sailor, telling the novice how to 
use safely and properly his finished craft, and 
giving to the older sailor many ‘‘ fine points” 
that can only come from an experience like that 
of the author. We have heretofore been obliged 
to refer the young canoeman desiring informa- 
tion to ‘‘ Tiphys,” at the same time informing 
him that, for an American canoe in American 
waters, the book is eminently unsatisfactory and 
incomplete. It will now be easy to refer the 
seeker to ‘‘ Canoe Handling,” and feel that, as 
far as theory goes, he will there find all that most 
of us know, and a good deal more. 

The author begins with short chapters on the 
history, nature, construction, proper uses, classi- 


1Canoe Handling. C. Bowyer Vaux. New York: For- 
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fication, and a detailed description of the various 
parts of the craft. This is followed by the treat- 
ment of the distinctive features of paddling 
canoes, with their uses and proper methods of 
handling, and some useful paragraphs on that 
much mooted point, ‘* the paddle.” 

The ‘‘canoe under sail” forms the fourth 
division, and is perhaps the most valuable of the 
book. Among the topics treated are: ‘‘ The 
sails’ uses,” ‘‘ various parts,” ‘sailing points,” 
‘* sailing appliances,” ‘‘ position of the crew.” 
‘¢keel or center-board and rudder,” ‘‘ a short 
spin,” ‘‘reefing gears,” ‘‘ carrying sail.” The 
‘*short spin” is as characteristic a bit as the 
whole book contains, not only of the author’s 
method of giving instruction, but of his own way 
of doing things while afloat. Although needing 
the diagram to make it complete, we quote the 
first part of the paragraph as a sample of the 
volume : — 

‘¢ The canoe is in the water and rigged, ballast 
stowed, ready for aspin. Jump aboard and shove 
off! Run up the mizzen, belay the halyard when 
all is taut, trim in sheet, bringing boom amid- 
ship; belay, and let the canoe swing round head 
to the wind. The mizzen will now keep her 
there, though she may make some sternway ; but 
what matters that? youare well clear of the shore. 
Look alive, there! Is the end of that mizzen- 
sheet made fast below? Allright! Is the slack 
of the halyard coiled up neatly, so it will go with 
a run, and let the mizzen drop into the lazy-jacks 
when cast off, if a squall should happen to come 
along? Ay, ay, sir! Now hoist the mainsail, 
having first placed the boom to port, on which 
side the sail is to fill when you bear away. Look 
out for your head there, or the boom may give 
you a crack as it swiags about with the wind on 
the sail. Put your weight on the halyard,— it will 
bear it,— and get that sail snug up so it will stand 
out like a board when it gets the wind in it. 


Belay; cast off mizzen-sheet, shove main boom ~ 


to windward, let the bow fall off a little. There 
you are! Now she fills. Start her off with a beam 
wind. Let go the boom and trim the mainsail ; 
belay sheet. Trim mizzen to same angle and 
belay. Get on deck to windward there, with the 
left ond on tiller and the main sheet in your 


right. Now she is just bowling along. Bear away 
there! Let her have more sheet, — yes, mizzen 
too, and run down the wind a bit. Here! What 
are you doing on deck there? Down in the hold 
with you! and feet on the yoke. Never mind the 


tiller: it won’t run away. Look out for the jib, 
for if that boom ever comes over with you in the 
bottom you are a goner. Must jibe soon. Well, 
get that mizzen over first. Haul in on the sheet, 
and put the boom over with your hand if it will 
not go over of itself. Now, look out for the 
mainsail. Up on deck with you, amidship 
though; give a touch to the tiller; haul in the 
main sheet. Look out! there she comes! let 
her go! and as the boom brings up all standing 
to starboard, see that you are on deck to port. 
Trim in main sheet, and bring the wind on the 
beam again. Trim in mizzen for close-hauled 
work, as you must go on the wind ina few seconds, 
to get back home again. Luff her up a little, 
and trim in mainsail flat. That will do; any 
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closer would put a shake along the luff. Keep 
her there ; luff just full, no more. Look under 
the main boom to see ahead. Pretty near shore, 
are you? Well, come about.” 

Of course the style is not, in all parts, so 
colloquial, but is in general quite well adapted to 
the subject. 

The book closes with hints on racing and 
‘*fancy work,” and has an appendix containing 
the constitutions of the New York Club and 
American Canoe Association. 


A LIBRARY OF FINE ART. 


Two recent publications by Cassell & Co., on 
the Flemish and English schools of painting, 
form the second and third issues of a series 
named *‘ The Fine Art Library,” which is dc- 
signed to furnish instructive and attractive hand- 
books in both the theory and practice of art. 
Mr. John C. L. Sparkes, principal of the National 
Art Training School of the South Kensington 
Museum, is the general editor, and the works are 
translations from continental sources. 

The English School of Painting! is in two 
parts, with introductory chapter by the author, 
and preface by Professor Ruskin. In the first 
part, the period of the old masters of English 
art, 1730 to 1850, we have glimpses of the origin 
of the school, with a history of early portrait, 
historical, and genre painting, closing with land- 
scape painting. 

The modern school, 1850-1882, follows in the 
second part, and is thoroughly treated in eight 
chapters, including chapters on water-color 
—— and upon caricature. Whatever orig- 
inality has been claimed for the modern English 
school, Mr. Ruskin feels that ‘‘the British 
schools of painting are now in danger of losing 
their national character, in their endeavor to 
become sentimentally German, dramatically 
Parisian, or decoratively Asiatic,” and it is, 
therefore, a delight to be assured, by ‘‘ the acute 
and kindly ” author of this volume (a French- 
man), that English art has some metal of its 
own, and that he is able to interpret to his own 
countrymen ‘‘some of the insular merits of a 
school which hitherto has neither recommended 
itself by politeness, confirmed itself by correct- 
ness, nor distinguished itself by imagination.” 

In the treatment of the Flemish School? the 
work is divided into six periods, embracing the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth centuries, the Fif- 
teenth century or Gothic school, the Sixteenth 
century or Romanists, the Seventeenth, Reubens 
and his famous school, the Eighteenth century, 
the fall of the school, closing with the sixth 
period and the Belgian school in our own century. 
In addition are given the genealogical trees of 
the great artistic families of the Flemish school, 
some seventeen in number, and the geographical 
distribution of the larger portion of the works of 
Flemish masters of the sixteenth century. The 
book is copiously illustrated with wood engrav- 

1 The English School of Painting. By Ernest Chesneau. 
Tr. by L. N. Etherington. With a Preface by Professor 
Ruskin. Cassell & Co. $2.00. 

2 The Flemish School of Painting. By Professor A. J 


Wauters. Tr. by Mrs. Henry Rossel. Cassell & Co. 
$2.00. 
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ings of celebrated paintings, that are described in 
the text. 

A third volume in the series, ‘‘ Artistic Anat- 
omy,”! by M. Duval, gives the substance of the 
author’s lectures for ten years at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. It is well illustrated. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Mr. BEERS? cannot be accused of the be- 
setting sin of so many biographers, namely, that 
over-partiality to their subjects, which leads them 
to indiscriminate praise of the qualities, and 
blindness to the defects, of the persons that form 
the themes of their narratives. In fact, it would 
not be wonderful if some of the special admirers 
of Nathaniel Parker Willis should hesitate to 
accept Mr. Beers’ estimate of their hero as final. 
Not that the biographer has not that sympathy 
with his subject that is necessarily the basis of 
any good life-narrative, but this sympathy is 
constantly tempered by the demands of a critical 
taste and a conscientious desire to set forth the 
poet's literary, physical, and moral qualities in a 
proper light. The semi-public life of Willis, the 
autobiographical character of most of his writings, 
supplemented by private letters and researches in 
contemporaneous publications, which have made 
frequent mention of the poet, have enabled Mr. 
Beers to produce an uncommonly readable 
biography, the outcome of a most judicious use 
of materials, the wealth whereof the writer him- 
self admits to be embarrassing. We see Willis at 
New Haven, pouring out his soul in sophomoric 
effusions; we follow him to his short stay in 
Boston, where his bitter experiences with the 
American Monthly engendered a life-long dislike 
of the town; then to New York, where his lines 
are cast in pleasanter places, and send him across 
the ocean; we note him enjoying the brilliant 
social life of European cities, throwing off corre- 
spondences, tales, poems, and sketches that, 
whatever their purport, were ever pleasing in 
style; we see him identified with the rise of 
metropolitan journalism in the forties; we see 
him at his last home in Idlewild; and finally 
succumbing at New York to a painful disease, 
after sturdily attending to his editorial duties in 
the teeth of illness and suffering. This close of 
a life which was conspicuously marked by the 
gentler virtues should of itself be sufficient to 
dispel the impression of effeminacy and dandy 
poet-ism, which seems to obtain in some quarters 
concerning this graceful writer. 

Among the many felicitous passages describing 
the literary fashions of a by-gone generation, 
which incidentally form a delightful feature of the 
book, the following is so pleasantly humorous, 
with just a suspicion of good-natured satire, that 
we cannot refrain from quoting it, in part at 
least : — 

‘*It was the age of Annuals, Gift Books, 
Boudoir Books, Books of Beauty, Flowers of 
Loveliness, and Leaflets of Memory. . . . Most 
rummagers among the old shelves of an old 
library have taken down two or three of them, 

? Artistic Anatomy. By M. Duval. Tr. by Fred. E. 
Fenton. Cassell & Co. $2.00. 

? Nathaniel Parker Willis. By Henry A. Beers, 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Boston: 
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blown the dust from their gilt edges, ruffled the 
tissue papers that veil the Bride, the Nun, the 
Sisters, the Fair Penitent, and wondered at wnat 
age of the world these remarkablé embellishments, 
and the still more remarkable letter-press they 
embellish, could have reflected American lite. 
. . - Those steel-engraved beauties, languishing, 
simpering, insipid as fashion-plates, with high- 
arched marble brows, pearl necklaces, and glossy 
ringlets, not a line in their faces or a bone 
in their bodies; that Highland Chieftain, that 
Young Buccaneer, that Bandit’s Child, all in 
smoothest szezzotint, — what kind of a world did 
they masquerade in? It was a needlework world, 
in which there was always moonlight on the 
lake and twilight in the vale; where . . . jessa- 
mine embowered the cot of the village maid; 
where the nightingale chanted in the grove ’neath 
the mouldering ivy-mantled tower; . . . where 
Isabella sang to the harp (with her hair down), 
and the tinkling guitar of the serenader under 
her balcony made response; a world in which 
there were fairy isles, enchanted grottoes, peris, 
gondolas, and gazelles....%In the Annual 
dialect a ship was a ‘ bark,’ a bed was a ‘ couch,’ 
a window was a ‘casement,’ a shoe was a 
‘sandal,’ a boat was a ‘shallo,’ and a book 
was a ‘ tome.’” 

It is a pity that this otherwise so well-written 
book should be disfigured on its third page by a 
sentence like this : ‘* Willis was a g/aring instance 
of inherited tendencies, being the third journalist 
in succession in his line of descent ;” conspicuous 
was evidently the proper qualification, since 
glaring can apply only to what is unpleasantly 
conspicuous. We must also take exception to 
careless proof-reading in the single quotation 
from Goethe : — 


*“Vom Miitterchen die Frohnatur, 
Die Lust zu fabuliren,” 


Whereof the first line is made to read, — 


“Von Mutterchen die Fréhnatur.” 


The mechanical get-up of the book is neat and 
satisfactory. The portrait of Willis, that serves as 
frontispiece, is a delicate and elegant piece of 
line-work. 


Suort biographical sketches are apt to be dry 
reading. ‘* How Success is Won”? is an excep- 
tion. The authoress, Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, in an 
extremely interesting manner, tells how twelve 
of our most eminent men have made their lives a 
success. Each life is portrayed from childhood, 
and when the sketch is finished we are as familiar 
with their trials, failures, and successes as if each 
one had been given a separate volume. The 
first sketch is of Peter Cooper, ‘‘ the best loved 
man in America.” Then follow the histories of 
John B. Gough, Henry M. Stanley, Johns Hop- 
kins, John G. Whittier, William M. Hunt, Elias 
Howe, Jr., Alex. H. Stephens, Thomas A. 
Edison, Dr. William T. G. Morton, John Wana- 
maker, and Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D. A 
remarkably fine portrait accompanies each article, 
and adds greatly to the attractiveness of the 
book. 

1 Tlow Success is Won. 
D. Lothrop & Co. 1885. 


By Mrs. S. K. Bolton. Boston: 
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FICTION. 


In ‘* Treasure Island”! we find Mr. Steven- 
son in a vein that is more natural to him. After 
the analytical, introspective, hear-yourself-think, 
actionless novel of recent popularity, it is a pleas- 
ure to turn to this lively story of eighteenth- 
century adventure, told in crisp, nervous English. 
The hearty, vigorous tone that pervades its 
pages is refreshing as a whiff of salt sea-air. It 
has all the interesting variety of Marryat, without 
his occasional lapses into coarseness, and is one 
of a kind that will be relished as long as boys 
remain boys and men admire deeds of daring. 
Squire Trelawney, Dr. Livesey, and Jim Hawkins, 
the young boy that is supposed to relate the 
story, cannot fail to become friends of tne 
reader ; while Long John Silver and his mutineers 
will claim his interest in a different way. Some 
half-dozen neatly drawn pictures illustrate the 
book. 


THE many admirers of the author of ‘‘ The 
Man without a Country, and other Tales”? 
will surely be pleased to hail the advent of a 
neatly printed collection of the series. That one 
which gives the book its title has perhaps been 
the subject of as much discussion as any narra- 
tive of the size ever written, and was believed to 
be strictly true for many years, instead of a fic- 
tion with a noble purpose. The ten other stories 
contained in this volume present a gratifying 
amount of variety, both in form and purport, 
when it is considered that they are all the prod- 
uct of one pen; they all bear witness to the 
liberal culture, broad human sympathies, and 
genial humor of the author. 


Mr. Howarp PYLE has crowded into his re- 
cent volume, ‘* Within the Capes,”? a love story, 
a story of the sea, and a detective story, each 
one rather thin by itself, and in the combina- 
tion, for they are commingled, and admixed till 
there is only one tale, very weak in plot. Portions 
of the narrative are subtle and strong, but the 
reader is not prepared for them, and is likely to 
entirely overlook them in skimming the pages, 
and really, when he meets scene after scene, and 
situation after situation, so familiar in every 
detail that the prototype is instantly and involun- 
tarily brought to mind with minute accmacy, it 
seems as if it would be a waste of time to .nore 
than skim through the book. Mr. Pyle has 
taken great pains to polish his style and simplify 
his language, but there is little originality in his 
book, either in theme, treatment, or style ; it is 
simply a fot pourri of Charles Reade, Wilkie 
Collins, Cooper, and Ballantine. This may some- 
times be pardoned; but from Mr. Pyle we have 
been led to expect something brilliant, or, if not 
brilliant, at least good and original. ‘* Within the 
Capes” has but two merits: it has been carefully 
written, and is well worded; and the manner of 
treatment is not wearisome, but rather enticing. 
The worst thing to be said is, that, after reading 

1 Treasure Island. By Robert L. Stevenson. With 
illustrations. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1885. 

2 The Man without a Country, and other Tales, 
ward E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1885. 

8 Within the Capes. By Howard Pyle. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1885. 


By Ed- 
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the book, we know that Mr. Pyle could have 
done far better. 


WE have here a volume of thirteen tales of mod- 
erate length,’ collected and edited by William 
Winter, who hasalso furnished it with a sketch of 
their author, Fitz-James O’Brien. From this we 
learn that the originator of these strange fancies 
was a young Irishman, who came to this country 
in 1852, at the age of twenty-four, contributed 
copiously to the periodicals of the day, notably 
Harper's Magazine and Weekly, and died in the 
service of his adopted country in 1862, from a 
wound received in a skirmish with Colonel Ash- 
by’s cavalry. Exuberant and fantastic imagina- 
tive power, and also a strong infusion of the 
horrible, are the salient traits of these stories, 
which created quite a flutter in the reading world 
at the time of their appearance, and were the 
subject of much grave discussion in certain 
quarters as to whether they had really happened 
or not. The author has a way of locating his 
incidents in commonplace and_ well-known 
localities, almost giving street and number 
(generally in the city of New York), and de- 
velops his mystery by such easy and natural 
stages, that, for the time being, one believes every 
word one reads. Herein lies, to a great extent, 
the secret of the weird attractiveness of O’Brien’s 
work, — an attractiveness enhanced by the graces 
of an easy, fluent style, and a rapid succession of 
incidents. It is safe to say that more delightful 
‘*creepy” stories have seldom been written. 
They remind one of the works of Hawthorne and 
Poe, while they do not resemble them, but dis- 
play a versatility of invention charmingly original. 
We commend this book to all Jovers of the 
fantastic, and hope to see, before long, a more 
complete edition of the works of a writer who 
was unfortunately cut down in the prime of his 
career. 


* TuIs tragic tale of Italian artist life in the 
fourteenth century is a genuine surprise by rea- 
son of the uncommon strength of its develop- 
ment, the unhackneyed nature of its events, and 


its terrible climax. One is the more unprepared 
for this, since, in the earlier stages of the story, 
the author assumes a_philosophico-bantering 
tone, often interjecting his own thoughts into 
the course of the narrative, thus affording infor- 
mation of the customs and art-processes of the 
age and country, which form not the least agreea- 
ble and valuable features of the book. Around 
the person of Spinello Spinelli, better known to 
the art world as Aretino, a fresco painter, whom 
some of his contemporaries ranked above 
Giotto, the author, taking his materials from Va- 
sari, has woven a tale that cannot fail to fasci- 
nate the thoughtful reader. 

The translation, as far as one can judge with- 
out an inspection of the original, appears to be a 
very creditable piece of work, often reproducing 
admirably well the Italian intensity and naivété 
of expression. Certain idiomatic locutions, for 

1The Diamond Lens, with Other Stories. By Fitz- 
oe O’Brien. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

2 The Devil’s Portrait. By Anton Ginlio Barrili. Trans- 


lated from the Italian by Evelyn Wodehouse. New York: 
William Gottsberyer. 
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which exact English equivalents apparently 
could not be found, are conscientiously given in 
the original tongue, side by side with the trans- 
latrix’s English ‘expression of them. 

‘¢ THE Dynamiter,”! cleverly cast in a mould 
imitated from the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, is one of those books which one reads 
one-third through with the feeling that the author 
has forgotten all about his title, but which sud- 
denly becomes clear a few pages further on. 
The principal characters are three young English 
déseuvrés, who, in search of adventure and 
profit, are more or less bamboozled by a pretty 
young girl, with a magnificent talent for lying in 
the interest of the Hibernico- -dynamite cause, 
and an arch conspirator of the same, Zeno by 
name. The contemptuous sarcasm evidenced in 
the treatment of this character, and aimed at the 
cowardliness as well as the futilily of the dyna- 
miter’s work, is perhaps the best point in the 
book. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


2 THE collection of notes and particulars con- 
cerning the houses and other buildings of Eng- 
land’s “metropolis frequented by British writers 
of fame is certainly a novel and praiseworthy 
idea, for the execution of which Mr. Hutton 
deserves the thanks of the reading public. The 
notes are arranged under the names of the various 
authors, taken in alphabetical order, beginning 
with Addison and ending with Young. The 
space allotted to each is, naturally, often dispro- 
portionate to his celebrity, —De Young, for ex- 


ample, having almost no association with London 
while Chesterfield spent the greater part of his 


life there. Smaller type and marginal references 
indicate extracts from other writers, germane to 
the subject of Mr. Hutton’s works, thus forming 
an excellent bibliography for those desiring to 
know more about the writers whose haunts are 
described. There is a copious index, and all that 
the untraveled reader could sigh for would be a 
few illustrations of the more notable houses. 


3’TuIs pleasant account of a boating trip on 
French Rivers is the work of the rosiest of op- 
timists. Perfect content with himself, com- 
panions, scenery, natives, auderges, nourishment, 
and drink oozes, drips, and trickles from every 
page, and makes delightful’ reading. He has 
evidently taken to heart the dictum: Glissez, 
mortel, mais n'appuyez pas, —turns from one 
topic to another with graceful ease, and always 
changes before interest has ceased. The workis 
an ideal book for summer reading. 


THE author of ‘‘ New Light on Mormanism” 4 
is a grand-niece of that Solomon Spaulding, the 
unconscious originator of the Faith of the Latter 
Day Saints. She has had, therefore, the best 
facilities for tracing the transition of his innocent 
‘* Manuscript Found” into the Book of Mormon. 

1The Dynamiter. By R.L Stevenson and Fanny Van 
Grift Stevenson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1885. 

? Literary Landmarks of London. By Lawrence Hutton. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1885. 

%An Autumn Holiday on French Rivers, 
Molloy. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1885. 

*# New Light on Mormonism. Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson. 

New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 1885. 
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The whole story reads like some medieval ro- 
mance. Besides exposing the frauds of its 
founders, Mrs. Dickinson analyses keenly the 
peculiar beliefs of Mormonism, and adds chapters 
on its Hierarchical Organization, Church Polity, 
Mode of Worship, Joseph Smith’s Revelation 
regarding Polygamy, Life in Utah, and the 
Edmunds Bill. In all, her book is the clearest 
and briefest yet published on the subject. 

The success of Mormonism is accounted for in 
the sentence: ‘‘It is a combination of military 
rule, Jesuitical penetration, and perseverance.” 

A SUPERB collection of heliotype reproductions 
of photographs of architecture in India has been 
published by Mr. Lockwood de Forest.! These 
pictures are of representative examples of orna- 
mental work in wood and stone carving, and also 
in metal, as wrought in India, and Mr. de For- 
est’s object in publishing them is. to promote an 
interest in a phase of art which has been neglected 
in an unaccountable manner by those in Europe 
and this country who are expected to have an eye 
to such things. Under the degrading influences 
of the atrocities of English utilitarian architect- 
ure established in India there seemed to be a 
danger that this art, which it has taken centuries 
to develop, might die out, and, therefore, Mr. 
de Forest has. sought to establish a counter- 
influence for the better by giving employment in 
India to the best men in making the finest things 
to supply artistic taste in the Occident. In this 
he has succeeded admirably, as the photographs 
of the work in his own rooms in New York 
show. This work is worthy to stand beside the 
old, as shown in these pictures, in the excellence 
of workmanship and refinement and delicacy of 
style. Some of the plates are of Hindu houses 
in Ahmedabad, in the Bombay presidency, and 
others show the Mohammedan influence in Raja- 
putna and Northern India, often withthe Hindu 
element in details and ornament strongly mani- 
fest. No description can do justice to the fairy- 
like beauty of this work, so lace-like and aerially 
light, often as delicate as frost-work, that it 
seems as if it could be executed in no material 
more substantial than gossamer. 


THERE is an earnestness of purpose in Miss 
Cleveland’s essays* which commends the volume 
to the reading and thinking public. Emanating, 
as it does, from the White House, it will proba- 
bly be looked upon by the more superficial of 
‘* court followers,” and by the sensation lovers 
in the book world, as a kind of literary curiosity, 
and be read and discussed by them from this 
stand-point. But the volume has substantial 
merit, and the author a positive style and im- 
pressiveness that must make the thoughtful reader 
wish to hear from her again. While her ideas 
are strong and fearlessly put forth, there is yet 
a grace and a womanliness in what she says, and 
withal such a poetic feeling in the manner of say- 
ing it, that we have no hesitancy in commending 
the fair author as a very pleasing writer, and 
a woman of intellectual force and ability. 


1Indian Domestic Architecture. New York: Lockwood 
de Forest, 188s. 

2 George Eliot’s 
Elizabeth Cleveland. 
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FOR MONTH ENDING FULY 20. 


BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 


THE most important cycling events of the past 
month of our record have been the meeting of 
the League of American Wheelmen, and the “ Big- 
Four Tour” from Buffalo to New York City. An ac- 
count of the former has been given, briefly, in an- 
other portion of the magazine, with a statement of 
the moreimportant matters of business that came be- 
fore the meeting. Ten State divisions were repre- 
sented in the parade, as follows: The Massachu- 
setts Division, 4 clubs; New York Division, 17 clubs, 
and unattached; New Jersey Division, 3 clubs; 
Pennsylvania Division, 11 clubs; Ohio Division, 5 
clubs; Connecticut Division, 5 clubs; Michigan 
Division, 1 club; Illinois Division, 4 clubs; Iowa 
Division, 1 club; Canadian Wheelmen, 8 clubs. The 
line of march was from Franklin street to Allen, to 
Delaware avenue, to Virginia street, up Delaware, 
from Virginia street to the park, around the “ Mead- 
ow ” and return, to Utica street, to Linwood avenue, 
to North street, to Porter avenue, to the Front. In 
this whole distance of six miles there were but two 
blocks of stone pavement, the remainder, except- 
ing in the park, being smooth asphalt. The clubs 
were represented, as a rule, by quite small numbers, 
and consequently there was not the imposing display 
that has been noted at former meets. There werea 
number of tricycles in the parade, one tandem with 
a lady rider on the front seat. Mr. Kaufmann, the 
fancy rider of Rochester, went over the entire route of 
the procession on the monocycle. It is pleasing to 
note that, notwithstanding the free use of the side- 
walks in every part of the city, granted by the Com- 
mon Council of Buffalo, no accidents were reported 
during the several days’ occupancy of the city by vis- 
iting wheelmen. 

Despite the rain of the 2d of July and the unfavor- 
able condition of the mile-track at the Driving Park, 
the races came off Friday afternoon, according to 
announcement. The officials were as follows: 
Referee, Abbott Bassett; judges, Dr. N. M. Beck- 
with, Henry E. Ducker, and Dr. G. E. Danielson; 
timers, O. M. Whipple, J. H. Isham, H. D. Corey, 
and C. H. Hepinstall; clerk of course, Frank E. 
Drullard; and starter, H. Dakin. The events and 
scores were as follows: One-mile championship, first 
heat, J. S. Hedge, 3.10, C. W. Adams, second; sec- 
ond heat, Mr. Hedge made the mile in 3.21. One- 
mile tricycle, championship L.A. W., E. P. Burnham, 
an easy first in 3.45, Neil Campbell, second. One- 


mile, championship L.A.W., Geo. M. Hendee, 2.44, 
G. E. Webber, a close second (2/5s). This was a 
very fine race. The last quarter was: made in 37s. 
Three-mile, W. H. Van Sicklen, 9. 342/s5s, A. B. Rich, 
second. In the professional five-mile bicycle, there 
being no other starters, Asa Dolph rode an exhibition 
mile in 3.042/;, Messrs. Kaufman, of Rochester, 
and Finley, of Smithville, then gave exhibitions of 
fancy riding. In the two-mile bicycle race which 
followed E. P. Burnham came in first in 5.574/5, with 
W. H. Van Sicklen only 2"/5s. behind. 


THE text of the amendment to the constitution of 
the L.A.W. upon the amateur question, referred to 
in our report of the meet on another page, is as 
follows : — 

An amateur is one who has never engaged in, nor as- 
sisted in, nor taught cycling, or any recognized athletic 
exercise, for money or other remuneration, nor knowingly 
competed with or against a professional for a prize of any 
description. To prevent misunderstanding in interpreting 
the above, the League draws attention to the following ex- 
planation: A cyclist forfeits his right to compete as an 
amateur, and thereby becomes a professional, by (a) engag- 
ing in cycling, or any other recognized athletic exercise, 
or personally teaching, training, or coaching any other 
person therein, either as a means of obtaining a livelihood 
or for a stated bet, money-prize, or for gate-money. (5) 
Competing with, or pace-making for, or having the pace 
made by a professional in public, or for a prize. (c) Sell- 
ing, realizing upon, or otherwise turning into cash, any 
prize won by him. (d) This rule does not apply to the 
teaching of the elements of gy solely for the purpose 
of effecting the sale of a bicycle. he League recognizes 
as athletic exercises all those sports under the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America, viz.: Running, walking, jumping, pole-leaping, 
putting the shot, throwing the hammer, throwing of weights, 
tug-of-war, and also rowing, boxing, sparring, lacrosse, 
polo, roller and ice-skating. 

ON the morning of Monday, July 6, at nine o'clock, 
the “ Big Four” Touring Party started from Buffalo; 
they rode through Alden to Batavia, a distance of 
47 miles, the total riding ‘time being 5h. 45m. 
On Tuesday they rode to Rochester, from which point 
they embarked for Cobourg, Ontario, on Wednes- 
day. Thursday they rode to Belleville, accom- 
plishing the distance of 43 miles in the actual riding 
time of 4h. 35m. Friday they rode 49!4 miles, to 
Kingston, in the actual riding time of 5h. 25 m. 
Here they received the winner of the 100-mile 
road-race, at twenty minutes past six in the even- 
ing, the start having been made from Cobourg, 
where the participants in the race had remained 
Thursday. The starters were G. E. Webber, H. D. 
Corey, L.,D. Munger, F. M. Westervelt, W. H. 
Van Sicklen, and Cola E. Stone. The start was 
made at 10.08 A.M. Stone took the lead from 
the start, and went at top speed until he had dis- 
tanced every one, being 26 miles ahead of the second 
man at one stage of the race; he finally won in 8h. 
28m.; Munger, second, in gh. 1gm.; Webber, third, 
in gh. 6!gm.; the others did not finish. From 
Kingston the party took steamer for the Thousand 
Islands, arriving at Round Island at eleven o’clock in 
the evening. They remained at Round Island until 
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Monday noon, and from thence took a steamer trip to 
Alexander Bay and back to Clayton, boarding the 
train at this point for Amsterdam, which was reached 
at half-past one in the morning. The expectation 
had been to ride from Amsterdam to Albany, but as 
it rained hard the distance was made in the cars. 
They spent Tuesday night in Albany, and rode on 
Wednesday to Hudson, taking steamer for Catskill. 
Thursday, crossed the Hudson ina special steamer 
to McKinstry, and rode thence 35 miles to Pough- 
keepsie, where they boarded the steamer for West 
Point, arriving at one o’clock. Friday their special 
steamer took them to Irvington, and from here they 
rode to New York City, disbanding at the Grand 
Central Hotel. The only serious accident was that of 
Fred Jenkins, New York City, who dislocated his knee. 

Ir is claimed that covering the handles of the 
bicycle with kid has been found advantageous 
where there is liability to blister the hands of the 
rider, and that it prevents the hands becoming 
heated. 

THE dog-nuisance, we are informed, has been suc- 
cessfully met by torpedo warfare. The Fourth of 
July variety, known as “giant torpedoes,” is car- 
ried in the pocket, and when the dog-fiend attacks 
the machine one of the “hand grenades” is ex- 
ploded upon the ground just in front of him. 

THE Massachusetts Bicycle Club has just issued its 
year book for 1885. Itcontains the club rules and 
regulations, — 4 pages, — founders of the club, offi- 
cers, civil officers for 1885, and road officers for 1885, — 
4 pages, — followed by the roll of members, — in all 
22 pages. The membership has now reached 225. 

WILLIAM Bell and E. A. Clement, of the Maverick 
Wheel Club, East Boston, made a run of ror /, 
miles, June 21st, in 14 hours, with an actual riding 
time of Ioh. 5m. 

Ir is acknowledged in England that Hendee’s rec- 
ords are more reliable than those made at the Crys- 
tal Palace, because they were made on a track 
measured eighteen inches from a solid raised curb, 
while the Crystal Palace track, though measured only 
twelve inches from the curb, is only separated from 
the enclosed gravel by a curb of plank set flush with 
the surface of track and gravel. 

THE New Jersey division of the L.A.W. met lately 
and re-elected the former secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Morrison, who reported a balancein treasury of $200. 
Sixty-five members were present, and sixty-one of 
them paraded after the meeting. 

AMONG recent long-distance tours should be men- 
tioned that of Messrs. Edward Everett Sawtelle and 
Fred. Eldredge, who rode from their homes, in 
Springfield, Mass , to Washington, in July, occupying 
seven days on the way, or from 60 to 70 miles a day. 
They say that their hardest day’s work was from 
Baltimore to Washington, because of the sandy 
condition of the roads. They decided to begin the 
return trip at Baltimore, reaching that city from the 
capital by rail. 

THE Springfield Wheelman’s Gazette states that 
certain New York capitalists are about to lay a con- 
crete road between Brooklyn and Coney Island, for 
the use of roller-skaters and bicyclers, to be repaid by 
tolls which will be exacted from those who use the 
road. It also says that H. H. Bigelow, of Worces- 
ter, has long had a similar scheme for connecting 
cities by a concrete or plank elevated road for the 
same purpose. The editor of the Record will add 
that Col. Albert A. Pope long ago proposed the idea 
of a concrete highway for bicycle and roller skate 
travel between large cities in thickly populated por- 
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tions of the country, one or two advantageous routes 
being specified. 

THE feat of riding down the Capitol steps at Wash- 
ington was, some time since, accomplished on a 
vertical-fork machine, by Master W. Shoot, who 
used the 48-inch size of wheel. Mr. H. S. 
Owen first proved the feat possible by doing 
it upon a 54-inch vertical-fork several years ago, 
since which time it has more than once been done by 
Messrs. Rex Smith, and Will Robertson, on the Star 
bicycle. It has just been done again by a member of 
the Capital Club on one wheel. 


JouN S. PRINCE will not appear at Springfield this 
season, as the dates conflict with dates of exhibitions 
against trotters, at a Western fair circuit. Asa Dolph 
has accepted his challenge for two five-mile races. 


THE Boscobel 50-mile road-race was run, July 4, 
from Hotel Boscobel, twice around Lynn common, 
through Lynn, Salem, Beverly, and Ipswich, to 
Rowley and return. W. A. Rhodes won in 3h. 
44m. 10s.; C. O. Danforth was second in 3h. 54m. 
The record was 3h. 54m. 25s. W. A. Rowe, who 
was supposed to have the race well in hand, met with 
an accident at Rowley, when second, and retired. 


AKRON (Ohio) Bicycle Club held a race meeting July 
4, with the following results, weather fine, track fair. 


One-mile, novices. — Four starters: A. C. Sumner, 3m. 
13 1-25. 

Gesantte heats. — Four starters: 
2 1-48.; second heat, 3m. 3-4s. 

One-half mile.— Four starters: W. H. 
26 1-28. 

One-mile Club Championship. — Two starters : 
land, 3m. 

Two-mile, — Four starters: 

One-mile, 3.30 Class. — Five starters: W. S. 
123 


Cola E. Stone, 3m. 
Whitmore, 1m. 
C. How. 


W. F. Knapp, 6m. 8 Be -2s. 
Sheill, 3m. 


K. A. 


3-48. 
Five-mile Club _ ampionship. — Three starters: 
Pardee, 18m. 26 3-4 

One — y ards, slow race. — Two starters : Jay Sterse, 
5m. 381 
Been h aif mile tricycle. — Three starters : C. Howland, 1m. 


3-48. 
"atte Consolation.— Three starters: Burt Work, 


3m. 28 I-2s. 

THE Fort Schuyler Wheelman held their annual 
race-meeting at Utica, N.Y., June 30 and July 1. 
Weather cold and windy; track perfect, a half-mile 
in length. 

FIRST DAY. 

One-half mile, Open. — Six starters: 
4-58.; Joseph Powell, second. 

One-mile Championship, Oneida County.— Three starters : 
C. H. Metz, 3m. 8 2-5s.; F. H. White, 3m. 91 

Three-miles, for § why — Three starters: 
well, 8m. 1-5s.; G. Lin Prescott, 8m. 2-5s 

Three-miles, Ten-minute Class. — Five rtm 
Kavanaugh, 9m. 58 1-5s.; John C. Uhlein, 10m. 2-5 

oe mile Novices. — Three starters: W. B. Childs, 3m. 

; F.S. Nicholson, 3m. 26s. 

ieee mile State Championship League American by heel- 
men.— Three starters: A. B. Rich, 11m. 12 3-5s.; H. S. 
Kavanaugh, 11m. 13 5 

One-mile Club. '3 ree starters: W. B. Childs, 3m. 
9 2-5s.; John C. Uhlein, gm. 11s. 

Five-mile Record. — Seven starters: H. S. Kavanaugh, 7 
laps; F. H. White, 1 lap. White’s lap was the last one, an 
his time for the race was 17m. 52 1-5s. 


A. B. Rich, 1m. 26 


Roy Max- 
H. S. 


SECOND DAY. 


One-mile. — Five starters: A. B. Rich, 3m. 4 2-5s.; Joseph 
Powell, secon 

One-mile Tricycle. —J. G. Knowlton, 5m. 4 1-5s.; Louis 
Kammellohr, second. 

One-mile Tug-of-war.— Fort Schuyler Wheelmen, 19 
points; Rome Club, 14. 

Three-mile.— Three starters: 
Joseph Powell, om. 564s. 

One-mile for Boys. — Seven starters: 
4m. 4-5s.; D. Jones, second. 

Two-miles. — Four starters: Joseph Powell, 6m. 45s.; A. 
B. Rich, 6m. 48s. 

One-mile Hands Off. — Three starters : 
3m. 36 1-5s.; T. R. Finley, 3m. 44s. 

One- mile, Nearest to Three ininutes, Twenty-four seconds. 


A. B. Rich, 9m. 54s.; 
Sidney Nichelson, 


Hi. S. Wollison, 
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— Four starters: E. P. Baird, 3m. 37 1-5s.; W. B. Childs, 
second. 

Five-mile Handicap.— Six starters: H. 8. Kavanaugh, 
scratch, 17m. 44 2-5s.; F. H. White (20s.), second. 

One-mile Consolation. — Three starters: W. W. Nichol- 
son, 3m. 42 2-5s.; H. K. Van Size, second. 

THE Interstate meet of wheelmen from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania was held at Youngstown, Ohio, June 24. 
Two hundred wheels were in line in the parade in the 
morning, and in the afternoon the following races 
took place: — 

One-mile Novices. — Won by T. H. Boygis, time 3m. 38}s. 

Half-mile Heats. — Won by C. W. Pardee, best time 1m. 


Ss. 
Hatfmite Interstate Championship. —C. M. Brown, 1m, 


294s. 
Yne-mile Tricycle. —C. Howland, 3m. 484s. 
Two-mile Bicycle. — W. H. Wetmore, 6m, 30s. 
One-mile Interstate Championship. —C. M. Brown, 3m. 


a 
‘ive-miles : C. M. Brown, 18m. 26s. 
Half-mile Boys. — Ford Clapp, 1m. 38}s. 
Two-mile Interstate Championship.—F, McKay, 7m. 


14s. 

__ Consolation. —T. S. Root, 3m. 12}s. 

Five-mile Professional. —J. Brooks, 15m. 584s. 

CLUB ELECTIONS. 

Brighton Bicycle Club, Cincinnati (O.), July 7: presi- 
dent, H. K. South; secretary, Edward Koerbitz; captain, 
John Barclay. The club is reported ina very prosperous 
condition, with rapidly increasing membership. 

Elgin (Ill.) Bicycle Club: president, Dr. O. A. Chap- 
man; secretary-treasurer, William Wetzel, Jr.; captain, 
J. M. Thrasher. 

Fremont (O.) Bicycle Club, 12 members: noe mag 
W. Pero; secretary-treasurer, J.T. Miller; captain, J. H. 
Wolfe. 

Hoosac Wheelmen, Hoosac Falls, N.Y., organized Jul 
6: president, Danforth; secretary-treasurer, Charles C. 
Gibson; captain, C.J. Stevens. . 

Old Dominion Wheelmen, Richmond, Va., organized 
June 24: president, E. V. Williams; reaper Sn = pr 
A. H. Weyer; captain, A. K.Schaap. The club will enter 
the L.A.W. 

Union County Wheel Club, of Elizabeth, N. J., organized 
June 3: president, G. J. Ames; secretary-treasurer, W. 
Hildebrand; captain, W. Storer. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Wheelmen: president, Dr. Charles 
E. Mason; secretary-treasurer, Wilbur L. Wright; captain, 
David C, Dwyer. 

COMING EVENTS. 

August 27 and 28. Cleveland (O.) Bicycle Club, Annual 
Race meet. 

September 2 and 3. Connecticut Bicycle Club, Tourna- 
ment at Hartford. 

September 3. Trajan Wheelmen, Race Meeting at Is- 
land Park, N. Y. 

September 8, 9, and 1o. 
Club, Annual Tournament. 

September 22. . Providence, R.1I., Bicycle Club, Race 
meeting. 

October 3- Boston, Mass., Bicycle Club, 100-Mile Road 
Race. 


Springfield, Mass., Bicycle 


CANADIAN. 


THE third annual meet of the Canadian Wheel- 
men’s Association took place in Woodstock, on July 
Ist. At the general meeting, held in the forenoon, 
the following officers were elected: president, J. S. 
Brierley, of St. Thomas; vice-president, W. G. Eakins, 
of Toronto; secretary-treasurer, Hal B. Donly, of 
Simcoe. Over 300 wheels took part in the parade. 
The races came off in the afternoon, in the presence 
of 5,000 people. The track was in good condition, 
but a gale of wind blew all the afternoon, preventing 
good time being made. The association is in a pros- 
perous condition, having over 900 members on the 
roll, and nearly $500 in the treasury. The following 
is a synopsis of the races :— 

Half-mile dash. — Five entries, three starters: First, G. 
S. Low, Montreal; J. T. Fane, Toronto; W. S. Chisholm, 
London. Time, 1.31 4-5. 

Three-mile record race.— Seven entries, three starters: 
First, F. Foster, Toronto; second, F. J. Campbell, Toronto; 
W. McKay, Seaforth. Time, 9.32. 

One-mile bicycle championship of Canada.— Seven en- 
tries, three starters: won by H. W. Clarke, of Woodstock. 
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Time, 3.00 2-5; second, H. T. Davies, Toronto; third, G. 
S. Low, Montreal. 

One-mile tricycle championship. — Four entries: First, 
A. T. Lane, Montreal; second, J. Clench, St. Catherine’s; 
third, J. B. Hall, Toronto. G. A. Mothersill, of Ottawa, 
last year’s champion, had the misfortune to take a header 
on the second lap when leading, and with the race well in 
hand. He was badly bruised. Time, 4.18 3-5. 

One mile, = to the world. — Nine entries, five starters: 
First, E. P. Burnham, Newton, Mass.; second, F. Foster; 
third, G. S. Low. — Time, 3.04 1-5. 

Five-mile championship of Canada. — Clarke and Davies 
started. Won by Clarke in 16.55 2-5. : 

One-mile safety. — Seven entries, five starters : won easily 
by T. Fane, Toronto, in 3.19 4-5; second, A. E. Davies, St. 

homas. 

Two-mile green race, road machines. — Nine entries, 
seven starters: First, A. Patterson, Thorold; second, F. 
M. Knowles, Toronto. Time, 1+ . 

Five-mile, open to the world. — Burnham, Clarke, and 
Munger, of Detroit, started. Clarke’s hind wheel gave 
out and threw him on the thirteenth lap, Burnham won 
easily. Time, 16.35 1-5. 

Two-mile named race. — Eleven entries, eight ‘starters: 
First, F. Foster; second, W. McKay. ime, 6.28. 

Half-mile without hands.— Four starters: First, H. 
Williams, Woodstock; second, D. B. Holden, Montreal. 

Ten-mile, open to the world. — Four starters: Davies and 
Campbell, of Toronto; Munger and McKay. Davies won, 
Campbell second. Close and exciting. Time, 33.43 4.5. 

The Torontos, with fifty-six riders, won the bronze clock 
for largest visiting representation. 


Belleville (Canada) Touring Club: president, J. W. 
Dunnett; secretary-treasurer, J. C. Flemwelling; captain, 
S. G. Retallock. new club with 45 members. 


FOREIGN. 


ADVICES from Thomas Stevens, under date of July 
3, report his arrival in Constantinople on the morning 
of the 2d. He reports rain every day without excep- 
tion south of the Servian frontier. He says: “‘ Through 
Bulgaria and Roumelia, over the Kodja Balkan, the 
rainy weather made it rather tough going, and south 
of Adrianople all idea of road- improvement seems to 
be abandoned, what little traffic there is between 
interior towns and villages being done by pack- 
donkeys and ox-wagons. These make their way 
along cross-country trails in any direction.” He 
places the Servian roads, after those of England and 
France, as the best in Europe, though he thinks that, 
in wet weather, they would possibly be inferior to 
those of Germany and Austro-Hungary. In Turkey 
he had the “toughest pull” east of the Rocky 
Mountains, often having to shoulder the bicycle 
through the mud. Again, he says, “I am told that 
the roads in Asiatic-Turkey are better than in Euro- 
pean-Turkey, and perhaps, after all, I have been fortu- 
nate in having the rain rather than the heat to contend 
with. Apart from the mud, my trip through Turkey, 
and the whole of Oriental Europe, has been most 
interesting.” 

Harry ETHERINGTON, the editor of Wheel Life, 
will visit the United States in September, leaving 
England in the last week of August. He will visit, 
in company with several noted English bicyclers, 
literary and racing, Boston, Montreal, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Hartford, and Springfield, stopping to see 
the various objects of interest, and attending the two 
great race meets. 

THE fastest mile ever made in England was by M. 
V. J. Webber, Vectis Bicycle Club, at the Pickwick 
Bicycle Club’s meeting, at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, July 9. He rode the final heat from écratch in 
2m. 39'/5s. His time for three-quarters of a mile, 2m., 
is the best English amateur time, though Howell has 
made the distance in Im. 594/ss. . 

THE amateur championship one-mile bicycle and * 
five-mile tricycle races took place at the lower 
grounds, Aston, Birmingham, June 13. With the 
exception of Mr. Webber, who was prohibited from 
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starting because his entry was technically too late, 
the best men in England competed in both races. 
R. H. English fell upon and hurt his leg severely the 
day before this meeting, and, starting heavily bandaged, 
was, of course, easily beaten. Mayes was kept from 
starting in the final heat by effort of avoiding a foul 
with Chambers, who cut inside too close to him. 
Illston, who is a mere boy, made a splendid finish, 
and would have been ahead in ten yards more. As 
it was, he was beaten by two feet. There were four- 
teen starters, and the final heat resulted as follows: 
Sanders Sellers, 2m. 471/5s.; W. A. Illston, 2m. 472/ss. ; 
R. Chambers, 2m. 483/;s. The track was in perfect 
condition, there was no wind, and every heat was 
fiercely contested, but the best time made was by 
Illston, who won his heat in 2m. 453/5s. R. Cripps 
won the five-mile tricycle championship from a field 
of ten starters in 16m. 53'/5s. ;; Gatehouse, second; 
Corsellis, third. 


A TWO-MILE bicycle handicap was won at Birming- 
ham, June 13, by W. T. Ball, scratch, from twenty- 
two starters in the good time of 5m. 384/ss. 

On Monday, June 15, at the Cambridge University 
bicycle races M. Webber won the two-mile invita- 
tion race in the extraordinary time of 5m. 304jss., 
making a new record which will not be easily beaten, 

AT the meeting at Alexandra Park, London, June 
13, P. T. Letchford finished second by a foot to A. 
J. Wilson, who finished in the one-mile tricycle 
handicap in 3m. 1'/5s. As the distance was so small 
Letchford has thus gained a splendid record. He 
had, in his trial heat, beaten the old record by one-fifth 
of a second, doing the mile in 3m. 3'/5s. The track 
was perfect, and what little wind there was helped the 
men, as it blew up the hill. 

AT the Cambridge (England) University Bicycle 
Club meet, June 15, Gatehouse and Furniwell, starting 
in the second heat of the tandem tricycle mile, beat 
the record 73/5 seconds, doing the mile in 2m. 482/ss. 
In the final heat they beat this by doing 2m. 471/ss. 
On Tuesday, June 16, the same gentlemen attacked 
the tandem tricycle five-mile record, and made the 
following best records: 2 miles, 5m. 48s.; 3 miles, 
8m. 39s.; 4 miles, 11m. 30s.; 5 miles, 14m. 223/ss. 

THE second of the series of championship meetings 
was held at Jarrow, near Newcastle, June 20. Webber 
won the five-mile championship from the best men in 
England in 14m. 221/5s. Sellers did not start. 


CANOEING. 


THE Rondout C.C. issued the following quaint 
invitation for its annual camp and picnic on the 
Fourth : — 


Ronpout CANOE CLUuB. 


Club Signal. 


M 


Ye yonge menne whych are joyned togetherre inne ye 
guild yclept as above, doe moste humblie crave ye favour 
of yr companie onne ye occasion of ther annal meetynge, for 
ye bakynge of clambes, onne whyche occasion ye farocious 
Venus mercenaria wl be subjcd to ye directe taste of fire 
and devourd by such as doe sodesire. This meetynge wille 
be holdene inne a place onne ye river named Hudsonne, 
known as Codyngton’s Dock, & tyme of assemblynge wl 
bee onne ye afternoon of Saturday, in ye monthe af tuly, 
onne ye fourth day of ye monthe, inne ye year mdccclxxxv. 

A boate pet ed with a form of heated waterie vapour 
sometimes called steame, wl be inne waitynge atte Romer 
& Tremper’s Dock, & wl leave same place atte onne of ye 
clocke, wythe greate promptitude. . 





The invitation was well responded to, and the 
campers and guests arriving by steamer, carriages, and 
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boats, numbered nearly three hundred. The camp 
was established Friday night, and Saturday morning 
was occupied in preparations for the chowder party. 
Early in the afternoon a series of races was held for 
the edification of the guests, and resulted as follows: 
First, a. tandem paddling race was won by Jansen 
Hasbrouck’s crew; second, an upset race was won 
by Van Deusen; third, a hurry-scurry, won by Crisp- 
ell; fourth, a tub race, won by Tomkins. Chowder 
and a general good time followed, and at dusk the 
younger members of the party resorted to the old 
Coddington homestead for a dance. 

At nine the guests departed, leaving six canoemen 
in camp till Monday. 

IN a sailing-race held by the Oakland C.C., May 
30, the entries and finish were as follows: Zephyr, 
W. W. Blow; Hattte Bell, W. H. Byrne; Undine, 
R. Cooper; Zalisman, F. Pixley; Sunbeam, W. 
Pixley; Betsy, R. Englebrecht. The race was sailed 
in a breeze of which we have little experience in our 
races in the East, the Zephyr reefing down to twenty- 
five and twelve feet for the windward work, with 
ninety pounds of ballast. 

Races were held by the Lindsay C.C., June 8, re- 
sulting as follows: Single paddling race, one mile 
with turn, for a gold medal; Downey, Knowlson, 
Waters, Howe, White, Thefton. Two silver medals 
for a tandem race were won by Knowlson and 
Howe, with Downey and Walters second. 

THE Mohican Club is well under way with the sea- 
son’s racing. ‘The first race for the club championship 
badge was held Thursday, June 18, with Swake, 
Marion B., Thetis, Annie O. entered. The wind 
was light and alternated with calms; the tide 
anebb. Szake won, with the others in order named. 
Friday, June 20, a race for the challenge badge, — sail 
limit of seventy-five feet, was held, the Szake again 
winning, with 7hetis second. A moonlight paddle 
and supper followed. July 2, the Olive cup, sixty- 
feet-sail limit, was won by the Sxake, with Thetis 
second, and Marion B&. third. 

THE Oshkosh Club held a race June 25, for the 
club challenge cup, held by the Bon Ami. There 
were nine entries, finishing the three-mile course as 
follows: Meta, Bon Ami, Alice, Genevieve, Rene, 
Ada G., Dollie, Doutno, Sis. 

THE Shatemuc Club held its opening regatta June 
13. Prizes were offered for class A, sailing, won by 
Midget, J. K. Hand; class B, sailing, won by Ding- 
bat, W. S. Phrance; special sailing, J. H. Carpenter. 
Class 2, paddling, won by Dawn, W. M. Carpenter; 
class 3, paddling, won by Gypfsze, H. M. Carpenter. 

THE Toronto C.C. sailing-race June 20, for the all- 
round cup and Newman medal, brought out Messrs. 
Neilson, Tyson, and Nicholson, the former winning 
by nearly a quarter of a mile. 

THE Lake St. Louis C.C. held a regatta June 20, 
with the following events and winners: Single pad- 
dling, Auldjo; sailing, Lively Ann, Dowker ; tan- 
dem, Robertson and Stewart; boys’ race, Amos and 
Force; hurry-scurry, C. S. Shaw. 


CRICKET. 


THE following are the matches for the month, with 
the scores : — 

Manhattan and Alma, at Brooklyn, N.Y., June 14; 
198 to 43. 

Clark’s Eleven and Essex, at Belleville, N.J., 
June 14; 55 to 22. 

Harvard and Longwood, at Longwood, Mass., 
June 17; 156 to 89 and 64. 
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Boston and Quincy, at Quincy, Mass., June 17; 19 
and 65 to 28 and 31. 

All Philadelphia and All New York, at Philadelphia, 
June 19 and 20; 136 and 177 for five wickets, to 181 
and 130. 

Longwood 2d eleven and St. Paul, at Longwood, 
Mass., June 20; 80 and 78 to 51 and 56. 

Chelsea and Roxbury, at Boston, June 20; 87 to 17. 

Fall River and Thornton, at Lowell, Mass., June 
20; 74 to 35. ‘ 

International and I Zingari, at Lowell, Mass., June 
20; 107 to 73. 

Quincy and Brockton, at Brockton, Mass., June 20; 
66 to 31. 

Haverford and Harvard, at Philadelphia, June 22; 
147 to 65 and 48. 

University of Pennsylvania and Harvard, at Phila- 
delphia, June 23; 276 to 132. 

Staten Island and Stone Cottage, at Staten Island, 
2d eleven, June 25; 125 to 61. 

Staten Island 2d eleven and International Tile 
Company, at Staten Island, June 27; 69 and 23 for 
two wickets, to 42 and 60. 

Hamilton and Peninsular, at Hamilton, Ont., June 
15; 66 to 63. 

Peninsular and Listowel, at Listowel, Ont., June 18; 
83 and 58 for five wickets, to 75 and 100. 

Peninsular and London Asylum, at London, Ont., 
June 19; 67 and 42, to 31. 

Canadian-Tour Team and Stay-at-Home, Detroit, 
June 20; 53 and 93, to 52 and 43. 

Young America and Germantown, at Philadelphia, 
June 27 and 29; 180 and 108, to 176 and 74. 

Staten Island and Merion, at Philadelphia, June 
27; 71 and 78 for nine wickets, to 68 and 124. 

Belmont and Oxford, at Philadelphia, June 27; 239 
(Stoever contributing 92) to 93 and 79. 

Young America 2d eleven and Belmont 2d eleven, 
at Philadelphia, June 27; 118 to 109. 

Upper Canada College and Marlborough 2d eleven, 
at Toronto, June 27; 79 to 55. 

Peninsular and Guelph, at Detroit, June 27; 81 and 
38 for two wickets to 54 and 64. 

Longwood and Lawrence, at Boston, June 27; 90, 
to 25 and 66 for seven wickets. 

International and Nationals, at Lowell, Mass., June 
27; 176 to 52. 

Albions and Boston, at Boston, June 27; 51 and 65 
for nine wickets, to 53 and 28. 

I Zingari and Thorntons, at Providence, R.I., June 
27; 48 to 32. 

Quincy and Roxbury, at Quincy, Mass., June 27; 
93, to 16 and 23. 

Brockton and Brockton South Enders, at Brockton, 
Mass., June 27; 74 to 19 and 50. 

Longwood and picked eleven, at Brockton, Mass., 
July 4; 158 to 41 and 51. 

Chelsea and Roxbury, at Boston, July 4; 46 to 21 
and 29. 

Fall River and Brockton, at Fall River, Mass., 
July 4; 72 to 50. 

Quincy and Thornton, at Quincy, Mass., July 4; 32 
and 55 to 14 and 52. 

Albions and Waltham, at Waltham, Mass., July 4; 
82 to 32 and 38. 

Paterson and Alma, at Newark, N.J., July 4; 69 to 
12 and 48. Bamford, of the former club, taking in all 
twelve wickets for nine runs, —a feat never before 
accomplished. 

Toronto and East Toronto, at Toronto, Canada, 
June 27; 81 for three wickets, to 80. 

Coburg and Whitley, at Cobourg, Canada, June 27; 
85 to 62 and 45. 
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Touring Doctors and Listowel, at Listowel, Canada; 
64 and 98 for three wickets, to 71 and go. 

Germantown Veterans and Merion Veterans, at 
Philadelphia, June 4; 114 and 130 for six wickets, to 
10 


Belmont and Germantown, at Philadelphia, June 
13 and 16; 175 and 149 to 116 and 165. 

Merion and Philadelphia, at Philadelphia, June 13; 
152 to 68 and 96. 

Haverford College 2d eleven and Young America 
2d eleven, at Philadelphia, June 13; 135 to 121. 

Oxford 2d eleven and Germantown 2d eleven, at 
Philadelphia, June 13; 172 to 115 and 65 for six 
wickets. 

Belmont 2d eleven and Quaker City, at Philadelphia 
June 13; 142 to 100 for six wickets. 

Staten Island and St. George’s, at Staten Island, 
June 6; 241 to 30. 

Germantown Veterans and Young America Veter- 
ans, at Philadelphia, June 16; 199 to 11g. 

Germantown Veterans and Merion Veterans, at 
Philadelphia, June 18; 218 to 195. 

Imont 2d eleven and Germantown 2d eleven, at 

Philadelphia, June 20; 259 to 55 for four wickets. 

Young America and Merion, at Philadelphia, May 
30, June 16 and 22; 154 and 281, to 159 and 
130. Merion was short of four men to bat in the 
second innings, so that really the 130 runs were for 
six wickets. 

Germantown and Haverford College, at Philadel- 
phia, June 25; 280 to 93 for two wickets. 

Belmont and Germantown, Veteran’s match, at 
Philadelphia, June 24; 120 and 126 to 93. 

Belleville and Alma, at Newark, N.J., June 20; 27 
and 22 to 21 and 16. 

Delaware Ist eleven and Baltimore 2d eleven, at Wil- 
mington, Del., June 16; 143 to 55 and 61. 

Wanderers and Pullman, at Chicago, July 4; 95 
and 38 for one wicket, to 103 and 24. 


Lorp Harris, who brought an amateur cricket 
eleven from England to America some years 
ago, and who is eminently the gentleman-amateur 
cricketer of England, finds great fault with the reap- 

earance of Crossland and Nash in the Kent County 

leven, and calls upon the county to prevent the un- 
fair style of bowling represented by these two men. 
The London Times sneers at him and at fair bowl- 
ing, but the Saturday Review gallantly upholds Lord 
Harris. 

In the match between the Mary-le-bone and York- 
shire Cricket clubs when time was called in the 
second inning, the M. C. C. had lost only four 
wickets with the total of 449, of which Gunn made 
203, and Barnes, not out, 140. These two gentle- 
men made, while together, 330 runs; beating the 
record made in 1883, by I. D. Walker and Hon. A. 
Lyttleton, of 324 runs. 

In the match with Oxford University, Surrey made 


_the grand score of 424 in one inning; of which Mr. 
‘ Diver made 143; W. W. Read, 65; and Lohmann, 
86. 


A UNIQUE incident in the history of sport is men- 
tioned in connection with the recent death of Mr. 
Jeremiah Colman, the senior in the well-known Eng- 
lish firm of mustard-makers. He was one of twelve 
sons, and eleven of the brothers once met the Norfolk 
County cricketing eleven, and won the match. 

THE challenge of the captain of the Newark (N.J.) 
Cricket Club, to the Alma Club, of the same place, 
was very curious, although not without precedent. 
He challenged the whole Alma eleven to a single- 
wicket match, he to have but two assistants. 
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THE principal members of the Arlington Cricket 
Club have joined the Lawrence Club, as all efforts to 
reorganize the old club have failed. 


TRENTON Cricket Club, June 22 (reorganized) : 
resident, John Hart Brewer; vice-president, E. 
ountford; secretary, W. V. Blake; treasurer, H. 
Mason. 

BuTTE (Montana) Cricket Club: president, W. W. 
Williams; vice-president, George H. Butler; secre- 
tary-treasurer, D. J. Hennesey; captain, G. H. Casey. 


FISHING. 


A GENTLEMAN in New Hampshire, a lover of fish- 
culture, owns a salmon-weir on the Penobscot river, 
out of which he has taken this year many large fish. 

VIRGINIA is alive to the necessity of enforcing its 
fish-laws. ‘Twenty-eight indictments by the Grand 
Jury tell the tale. 

THE Coney Island Rod and Gun Club has offered 
prizes to its members catching the largest weakfish 
and striped bass in the Island Creek and Gravesend 
Bay, during the months of June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October. 

THE Oneida Club has just completed a handsome 
house. Pure spring-water is brought into the house, 
and the location being two thousand feet above sea- 
level makes the nights cool and insects scarce. The 
club, at its meeting, passed a resolution, ‘‘ That all 
trout less than seven inches caught shall be put back, 
and that no member or invited guest shall catch more 
than fifty trout in two consecutive days.” 

THE new law of Pennsylvania makes trout-fishing 
legal only from May I to July 15. 


GENERAL ATHLETICS. 


THE National Championship Meeting, was held in 
New York, June 13: — 

One hundred yards run. — M. W. Ford, N.Y.A.C., 103-5s. 

Two hundred and twenty yards (one-eighth mile) run.— 


M. W. Ford, N.Y.A.C., 23 4-5s. 

a run.—H. M. Raborg, N.Y.A.C., 54 1-5s. 

Half-mile run. — H. L. Mitchell, Yale College, 2m. as. 

One-mile run. — G. Y. Gilbert, M.A.C., 4m. 44 1-5s. 

Five-mile run. + P. D. Skillman, M.A.C., 27m. 13 2-5s. 

One hundred and twerfty yards, hurdle race. — A. A. Jor- 
dan, M.A.C., 17 3-5s. 

a the hammer. — F. L. Lambrecht, M.A.C., 96 
ft. 1oin, This is now the best on record, and breaks the pre- 
vious record by 84 in. 

Putting the shot. — F. L. Lambrecht, M.A.C., 42ft. 2 3-8in. 

Throwing the 56lb. weight. —C. A. J. Queckberner, N.Y. 
A.C., 26ft. 3in. 

Running long jump. — M. W. Ford, 2rft. 6in, 

Ly a high jump. — W. B. Page, University, Pa., sft. 

in. 

° Toate walk. — G. D. Baird, O.A.C., won in 6m. 42s. 
Three-mile walk. —E. D, Lange, M.A.C., 23m. 10 3-5s. 
Pole Vault. — H. A. Baxter, N.Y.A.C., 1oft. 3in. 
Four-mile Bicycle race. — A. B. Rich, S.1.A.C., 14m. 2s. 


The Manhattan A.C. wins the championship for the 
sixth successive year, having won the greatest number 
of points. 


AMERICAN Athletic Club, om the M.A.C. grounds, 
June 27, Mr. S. A. Safford, Am. A.C., won the 120 
yards hurdle race over ten, 2 feet 6-inch hurdles, in 
15 3/5s., which is now the best on record. 


MANHATTAN ATHLETIC CLUB, New York, June 


One hundred and twenty yards handicap. — M. Raborg 
(6), first, 12 -. 

Six hundred yards handicap. —H. Kuhn (35), first, 1m. 
16 1-58. 
P Running broad jump handicap. — C. F. Dugand (1ft.6in.), 

rst, arft. 

Two-mile run handicap.— P. D. Skillman (10s.), first, 
gm. 578. 


‘slower than his own best-on-record, 48%/5s. 
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Two hundred and twenty yards handicap. —W. C. White 
(5), first, 23 2-5s. 

One thousand yards handicap. — F. Cunningham (25), 
first, 2m. 23 25s. 
Pa walk handicap.— W. F. Merritt (1m.), first, 7m. 

1-58. 

Two-mile bicycle handicap. —R. M. Harris (40.), first, 
7m. 48.; won on a foul. 


MIssouRI ATHLETIC CLUuB, St. Louis, June 7: — 

One hundred yards run.—J. Murphy, first, 1ohs.; M. W. 
Ford, second. 

Throwing 16-lb, hammer. — A. Schroeder, first, Soft. 6in. 

Mile bicycle handicap. — Burt Spring, first, 3m. 59s. 

Four hundred and forty yards ruh.—T. E. O’Connor, 
first, 58 3-5s. 

Mile run handicap. — P. Dennehy, first, 4m. azhs- 

Hop, step, and —- M. W. Ford, first, 42ft. 10in. 

One thousand yards steeple-chase.—T. Murphy, first, 


2m. 40S. 

One-half mile handicap. — C. C. St. Clair, first, 2m. 
To 2-38. . 

Running high jump, — M. W. Ford, first, sft. 6in. 

Two hundred and twenty yards hurdle handicap. — T. S. 
— (20), first, in 27 4-5s.; M. W. Ford (scratch), 
second. 


New York ATHLETIC CLUB, spring games, Mott 
Haven, June 20: — 

One hundred yards club handicap for Travers medal. — 
Muller, first, 11s, 

One hundred yards handicap. — D. J. O’Connor, Olympia 
A.C. (oyds.), a novice, first, 104s. 

One hundred and twenty yards run.— M. W. Ford, first, 
12 3-58. 
wo hundred and twenty yards handicap. — C. E. Gleason, 
Ol. A.C. (4yds-), first, 23 2-5s. 

Four hundred and forty yards run.—H. M. Raborg, 
N.Y.A.C., first, 54s. 

One-half mile handicap. — C. B. Lange, N.Y.A.C. 
(s5yds.), first, 2m. 3 1-5s. 

ne mile handicap.— E. S. Appleby, Manhattan A.C. 
(2oyds.), first, 4m. 47 2-5s. 

ne hundred and twenty yards hurdle handicap. —J. F. 
Rhinehardt, M.A.C. (6yds.), first, 14 358- 

One mile handicap walk.— E. D. Lange, M.A.C. (15s.), 
first, 6m. 43 1-58. 

Three mile bicycle handicap, —P. M. Harris, Ixion 
B.C. (soyds.), first, 11m. 

One mile bicycle, club members. — E. A. Hoffman, Jr., 
first, 3m. 28 1-58. 

Running broad jump. — M. W. Ford, first, aft. 64in. 

Running high jump. —J. F. Rhinehardt, first, 5ft. Shin. 

Putting the shot handicap.—F. Lambrecht, M.A.C. 
(scratch), first, 42ft. 11gin. 

Throwing the hammer handicap. — C. A. J. Queckberner, 
N.Y.A.C. (scratch), o4ft. 5jin. 

Lambrecht put the shot an actual distance of 43ft. 4in., 
but it was put diagonally, and only measured, directly, gaft. 
11fin., or within gin. of the American record. He loses 
greatly by putting diagonally. 

THREE American athletes are in England; L. E. 
Myers, A. A. Jordan, and L. P. Smith, members of 
the Manhattan Athletic Club. Mr. Myers has re- 
peated his victories over our British cousins. He has 
won nearly every race he has started in, among them 
being the Championships of England at the quarter 
and half miles. Following is a‘list of his victories: 
He sailed on May 16, and ran his first race at Croy- 
den Foot-Ball Club sports on May 30, a 14-mile run, 
winning easily, in 2m. 21/5s.; his next race was June 
6, when he ran in a 144-mile handicap, winning his 
heat in 50s., and the final in 484/5s., which is only */ss. 
At the 
same games Mr. L. P. Smith won the 120-yards run; 
he had seven yards start, and won the heat in 
112/5s., and the final by six inches in 121/5s. June 13 
Myers won three races at Farnworth, games of the 
Widnes Athletic Club, 14 mile run, scratch, 54s.; 
a half-mile run scratch, 2m. 7%4s., and a half-mile 
handicap run, starting from scratch with twenty- 
two competitors, winning by a yard, in Im. 572/5s. 
June 27, at the annual championship meeting of 
England, held at Lancashire, Mr. Myers won the 
quarter and half mile runs easily. Mr. A. A. Jor- 
dan won second in the hurdle-race, and Mr. L. P. 
Smith captured second place in the hundred-yard 
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run. The forty-five guinea prize-cups, and the medals, 
were presented to the winners by the Mayor of Lan- 
cashire, in a neat little speech, amid great enthusiasm. 

Duncan C. Ross, at San Francisco, Cal., June 16, 
broke several professional records. 16-lb. hammer, 
10oft. 2in., as against Davidson’s 103ft.; 12-lb. 
hammer, 131ft. 6in.; Davidson’s record, 118ft. 6 
in.; 21-lb. hammer, 82ft. 2'jgin.; Davidson’s record, 
78ft.; putting 16-lb. weight, 42ft. 7'/oin.; Owen 
Duffy’s record, 42ft. 4'/gin.; 56-lb. weight, 26ft. 
6in.; Davidson’s record, 26ft. rin. These per- 
formances are truly wonderful, if accurate; but we 
have no means of ascertaining the correctness of the 
report. 

THE recently organized Brockton, Mass., Athletic 
Club, has leased Bryant’s Opera House for five years, 
and will spend about $2,000 in arranging it for a 
gymnasium. 

UNIvERsITY of Pennsylvania Athletic Association, of 
Philadelphia : president, J. W. White; vice-presidents, 
H. L. Geyelin and Samuel Powell, Jr.; secretary, W. 
M. Stewart, Jr. ; treasurer, C. S. W. Packard. 

THE New Jersey Athletic Club organized in Jersey 
City with fifty members: president, Charles Lee 
Meyers; vice-president, A. C. Grabo; treasurer, A. 
D. Stone; secretary, C. W. Meeker; captain, E. O. 
Grabo ; lieutenant, A. Sallingers. 

THE executive committee of the N.A.A.A. : Gilbert 
H. Badeau, president; A. H. Curtis, vice-president; 
C. H. Mapes, secretary; W. C. Rowland, treasurer. 


LACROSSE. 


THE following are the Lacrosse matches of the 
month, and the scores: — 


Independents and South Boston, at Boston, June 
13; 2tol. 

Waltham and Everett, at Everett, Mass., June 17; 
I to oO. 

Everett and Chelsea, at Chelsea, June 17; tie of 
one goal. ° 

Somerville (8 men) and West Somerville (15 men), 
at Somerville, Mass., June 17; 11 too. 

Montreal and Shamrocks, at Montreal, June 18; 

to 2. 

New York and New York University, at Staten Isl- 
and, June 19; 6to 2. 

Somerville Reserves and Everetts, at Everett, Mass., 
June 20; 3 too. 

Brantfords and Woodstocks (southern district 
championship), at Brantford, Ontario, June 17; 3 too. 

Independents and Cambridge, at Cambridge, Mass., 
June 20; 2 tol. 

Montreals and Ontario, at Toronto, June 20; 3 to I. 

Shamrocks and Toronto, at Montreal, June 20; 3 
to 2. 

South Boston and Somerville, at South Boston, 
Mass., June 27; 2 to I. 

Shamrocks and Ontario, at Toronto, June 27; 3 too. 

Brockville (Ontario) and Young Shamrocks, at 
Montreal, June 27; 3 to 1. 

Maitlands and Young Canadians, at Montreal, June 
27, 3 too. 

Montreal Juniors and Dominion Bridge, at Mon- 
treal, June 27; 3 too. 

Cambridge Reserves and Walthams, at Cambridge, 
Mass., June 28; 3 too. 

Shamrocks and Boston picked twelve, at Boston, 
July 4; 11 tor. 

THE Somervilles have secured grounds for the sea- 
son. W. A. Davis, captain of the reserves. Team- 
captain Ross is a fine cricketer, as well as lacrosse 
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player. He took six wickets for eight runs, bowling 
against the Australians in England, which is the best 
record ever made against a strong eleven. 


THE new Salem club team is being coached by Mr. 
Williams, the ex-captain of the Harvard twelve. 

MELROSE, Mass., Lacrosse Club, organized June 20, 
president, W. B. Webster; *secretary-treasurer, J. R. 
Richards ; captain, Oliver E. Creelman. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


THE Westchester Lawn-Tennis Club has applied 
for admission to the National Association. 

St. GEorGE’s Cricket Club, Hoboken, N.J., June 
12: R. D. Sears wonthe championship of the Middle 
States for singles from fifteen contestants. R. D. 
Sears and J. S. Clark won the championship of the 
Middle States for doubles from eleven contestants. 

YALE championship: Singles, C. H. Ludington, 
Jr., 87; W. Stairs, 85, 6-0, 6-2, 6-4; doubles, Beach 
and Shipman, '86, and Green and Adee, ’85, 6-5, 4-6, 
6-5, 6-1; singles, Knapp, ’86, and Ludington, ’87, 
6-3, 8-6, 6-4; Thorne, ’85, and Knapp, ’86, 9-7, 
5-7, 6-4, 7-5. Thorne third time champion. Doubles, 
Thorne and Knapp dcfeated Beach and Shipman, 6-0, 
9-7, 6-1. 

Far and Near Lawn-Tennis Club, Hastings, N.Y., 
June 24, 25, 26: Singles, R. L. Beeckman, Staten 
Island, won sixteen games, lost two, and took first 
prize from nine contestants. Doubles, R. L. Buck- 
man and H? A, Taylor won first prize from nine con- 
testants. 

ORANGE Lawn-Tennis Club, annual open tourna- 
ment, June 17 to 19: Singles, R. L. Beeckman won 
from fourteen contestants; doubles, Beeckman and 
Thorne won from twelve contestants. 

Loncwoop Cricket Club, Brookline, Mass., June 
16, informal tournament: Singles, Mansfield won the 
final from Thorne, 3-6, 6-2, 7-5; doubles, Taylor 
and Beeckman won from Sears and Thorne, 6-8, 6-3, 
6-2; ladies and gentlemen’s doubles, Miss Baldwin 
and C. W. Watson won the final from Miss Willis 
and P. Lyman, 6-1, 5-6, 6-3. 

At the Leamington Lawn-Tennis Club open tour- 
nament, on the Manor-House hotel grounds, Leam- 
ington, England, June, 16, 17, and 18, Dr. James 
Dwight, of Boston, who for several years held, with 
R. D. Sears, the championship of America at doubles, 
won the challenge cup in the all-comers singles; and, 
with J. C. Kay, the first prize in the all-comers’ 
doubles. He had been for some time unfortunate in 
having trouble from a leg injury, but recovered in 
time for this tournament, which was one of the prin- 
cipal events of the year. 


THE latest stroke in lawn tennis is the English drive, 
played by Mr. Sears since his return from England. 
It is used in returning from near the base line, a low 
drive, and is executed by holding the handle of the 
racket perpendicular under the shoulder, and raising 
the bat by giving a half jump at the moment of strik- 
ing. A violent forward rotation is imparted to the 
ball, which does not bound at all, but clings:to the - 
ground. If stopped at the net, the ball drops dead 
from the racket. No player in this country can use 
the stroke as yet with any certainty, excepting Mr. 
Sears, who scores many points with it. 

THE Tottenville (Staten Island) 
Club, lately organized, has elected the following 
officers: president, A. C. Conner; vice-president, 
Miss M. Ellis; secretary, Miss E. S. Manee; treas- 
urer, Miss A. L. Hopping. 


Lawn-Tennis 
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THE North Shore Lawn-Tennis Club has a fine 
house and grounds at West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, and numbers seventy-five members. It was 
organized June 13, by the election of the following 
officers: president, G. K. Bonner; secretary, W. 
Wilcox; treasurer, J. T. Molineaux. 


ROWING. 


THE following are the important Amateur races for 
the month : — 

MOLINES, ILL., regatta, June 13: Water in 
good condition. Professional singles, 3 miles, 3 turns: 
Jacob Gaudaur, 1, 21m. 31s.; John McKay, 2, 21m. 
34s. Amateur fours, 114g miles: Cedar Rapids 
four, 1, 10m. 48s.; Molines four, 2. Professional 
doubles, 114 miles, with a turn : Gaudaur and Hosmer, 
tom. 7s.; McKay and Parker, 3s.later. Consolation 
race, professional singles, 114 miles, witha turn; Mc- 
Kay, 9m. 54)4s.; Hosmer, gm. 55s. 

Pucenix Boat Club, regatta, Chelsea, Mass., June 
17. Single-scull race, 144 miles: T. J. Hafferty, 1. 
Double scull race, 114 miles: W. J. Smith and F. V. 
Pierce, 1. Whitehall boat-race: A. F. Connell, 1. 

EmMEtT Boat Club, picnic, Spy Pond, Arlington, 
Mass., June 17. Professional fours, Emmetts, 1; 
Columbians, 2; Enterprise, 3. Match, Emmetts and 
Enterprise, $150, 3 miles with turns: Emmetts, 1; 
Enterprise, 2. 

JuNE 18. —The Staten Island Athletic Club held 
races preparatory for the regatta of the Kill Von Kull 
Association. 

ATALANTA Boat Club, annual regatta, New York 
city, June 13, about 34 ofa mile, straight-away; water 
very choppy. Single gigs: P. H. Whalen, 5m. 20s. ; 
single shells, T. J. Moran, 5m. 1Is.; fours, F. Walters, 
bow, T. J. Thornton, 2, W. C. Doscher, 3, E. Barnes, 
stroke, 1, 4m. 4314s.; doubles, Stewart and Barnes, 
I, 5m. 10s. ; eight-oared barges, Neal, Haynes, Scher- 
merhorn, Rogers, Pullman, Wharton, O’Gorman, Van 
Raden (stroke), Hayard (cox.), 1, in §m. 50s. ; eight- 
oared shells, Downs, Thornton, Gaylord, Whalen, 
Walters, Neal, Dwyer, Barnes (stroke), Berrian, 
(cox.), I, 4m. 9s. 

CHILD’s Challenge Cup Race, Philadelphia, June 
19, 114 miles straight-away. Cornell and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania were the only competitors. 
Pennsylvania gained a length at the start, but Cornell 
caught her antagonist at the first half-mile, and drew 
gradually away, winning by an open length, in 8m. 
51s., being 15s. better than last year. 

NEw BEDFORD, Mass., Amateur Rowing Association, 
single-scull race for boats 15 ft. long or less, 114 miles, 
June 20: Wm. C. Sheehy, 1, 13m. 40s. 


Union Boat Club, seventh annual regatta, New 
York, June 20: doubles, W. E. Cody and R. M. 
Schille, 1, 6m. 37s.; senior singles, O. J. Stephens, 
I, 5m. 54s.; two other races. 

VALENCIA Boat Club, annual regatta, Hoboken, 
N.J., June 19: five good races. 

Hupson Boat Club, twenty-eighth annual regatta, 
Jersey City, June 20: four hotly-contested races. 

Mystic Boat Club, nineteenth annual regatta, 
Newark, N.J., June 20: four good races. 

New BeprorD, Mass., Amateur Rowing Association 
race for double scull boats, not over 15 ft. long, June 
22, 1 mile straight-away: W. C. Sheehy and Charles 
Tilton, 1, 1om. 22s. 

DovusB.e scull match, New Bedford, Mass., June 
27, 114 miles, Sheeley and Tilton, of New Bedford 
Club, 13m. 28s. W. and F. Wood, of Fall River. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP of Albany, N.Y., June 24, on Hud- 
son River; 144 miles. Mulcahy, of Mutual Boat 
Club, 9m. I1s.; Monahan, of Albany Rowing Club, 
second. 


SCHUYLKILL Navy, annual regatta, Philadelphia, 
June 27; course, 114 miles straight-away; junior 
singles, J. M. Colun, Batchelors’ Barge Club, 1, 11m. 
50%4s. ; senior singles,George W. Statzell, a walk-over ; 
junior four-oared gigs, Pennsylvania B. C., 1, 10m. 
2414s.; pairs, West Philadelphia B. C., 1, rim. 
3214s.; senior four-oared gigs, Pennsylvania B. C., 
I, 10m. 2314s.; four-oared shells, College Club 
(University of Pennsylvania) 1, 9m. 3734s.; doubles, 
fouled, to be re-rowed; eights, Malta B. C., 1, 8m. 
54s. 

HARVARD-COLUMBIA, annual 4-mile race, for eight- 
oared shells, New London, June 20: weather fine, 
water fair, wind south, directly up the course, light 
breeze. Harvard showed her superiority by rowing 
right away and finishing a half-mile ahead, in 24m. 
27s.; Columbia’s time. 26m. 22s. 

HARVARD-CoLuUMBIA, freshman annual 2-mile 
race for eight-oared shells, New London, June 25; 
weather fine, water lumpy, wind fresh from the south; 
Harvard 1, in 12m. 22s.; Columbia 2, in 13m. 12s. ; 
won very easily. 


YALE-HARVARD, annual four-mile race, for eight- 
oared shells, New London, June 26; weather fine, 
water rough and angry; wind from the south, blow- 
ing half a gale directly up the course. Harvard 
gained a lead of five feet on the start, which was in- 
creased, stroke by stroke, to the two-mile flag, where 
she had a lead of about eight lengths. Yale here 
made a gallant spurt and reduced the lead by two 
lengths; but Harvard responded and gradually drew 
away, finally winning by fifteen lengths or more, in 
25m. 15!¢s.; Yale’s time, 26m. 30s. Harvard pulled 
a steady, smooth, strong stroke of from 35 to 38 
strokes a minute, while Yale put in from 39 to 41 
short, sharp, snappy strokes, and was beaten from 
the start. The race, or te be more accurate, the pro- 
cession, showed that over-confidence and great 
strength will not beat systematic work and a scien- 
tific stroke. The water was the worst in which a 
Yale-Harvard race has ever been rowed, except in 
1877; and, as Captain Storrow said after the event, 
if both crews had not.been well boated, there would 
have been some swimming ashore. The crews were 
as follows : — 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Position and Name. Age. 
+ 20 


° + 20 
° o 2 08 
, C. B. eo “2 
5, Albert Calles, Jr. . . 
6, J. R. Parrott 
zy, ~G@. Petere « ..s 
troke, H. R. Flanders (captain) . P 
Cockswain, L. E. Codwell ... .17 . 
Average weight, 169} pounds. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Bow, H. W. Keyes 
2,T.T.Colony.... 
3,T.P. Burgess . 
4, G. S. Mumford 
5,J-R. Yocum hw 
Oy i ONE. ss we ek es 
z2: F.. Storrow (captain). .... 
troke, R. A. F. Penrose 
Cockswain, T.G. Brown .... .19 F 
Average weight, 163} pounds. 


oe 
“ 


Ronnie 
S25 55888 


Boston Crry ReGaTra, Charles River, July 4: 
water smooth; no wind; course, 3 miles with a turn, 
except for last race, when it was four miles with three 
turns. Professional singles, six contestants, Jacob 
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Gaudaur, I, 20m. 52s,; Amateur singles, six con- 
testants, D. J. Murphy, Crescent Boat Club, 1, 21 m. 
49s. Professional doubles, three contestants, George 
H. Hosmer and J. Gaudaur, I, 20m. 28s. Profes- 
sional fours, working boats, West-End Crew, J. Breen 
(bow), J. Gaudaur, 2, J. A. McKay, 3, George Hos- 
mer (stroke), I, 27m. 55s. The last race was the 
only one closely contested, and even that was finally 
won by 3 lengths, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA, Worcester, July 4: 
four contestants, Brown University, Cornell University, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Bowdoin College; 
water perfectly smooth; not a breath of wind; dis- 
tance, 1144 miles. Pennsylvania got the best of the 
start, but Cornell and Bowdoin kept with her until, 
not an eighth of a mile from the start, Cornell fouled 
first Bowdoin and then Pennsylvania, and soon after- 
wards Bowdoin fouled Pennsylvania. In spite of 
these fouls and the wounded boats resulting there- 
from, Cornell and Bowdoin raced like mad for the 
finish, but Brown, having been rowing in her own 
water all the way, was equal to the emergency, and, 
making a wonderful spurt, nearly caught Cornell, who 
came in first, in the announced time of gm. I0s., 
Brown second by fifteen feet, and Bowdoin third by 
half a length. The time was probably much less; 
but the referee’s boat was so far behind that no real 
time could be taken. Brown started out about a 
length behind the others on account of protests by 
Bowdoin and Pennsylvania. Cornell was disqualified, 
and Brown and Bowdoin were ordered to row the race 
over again July 13, when Bowdoin won. 

Passaic River Amateur Rowing Association, an- 
nual regatta, Newark, N.J., July 3; w/e miles 
straight-away: senior singles, Henry M. ° Kirby, 
Providence (R.I.) B.C., 1, 10m. "/4s.; junior fours, 
Institute B.C., of Newark, 1, 8m. 593/48. ; senior 
fours, Fairmount B.C., of Philadelphia, 1, 8m. 38s.; 
six-oared gigs, Ariel B.C., of Newark, 1, 8m. 41'/9s.; 
doubles, Albany Rowing Club, 1, 9m. 30s.; junior 
singles, George Kelley, Albany, 1, 9m. 51'/2s. ; pair- 
oared gigs, N.Y.A.C., I, 9m. 30s. 

NEWTON Boat Club, eleventh annual regatta, Au- 
burndale, Mass., June 27. 

ALCYONE Boat Club, twenty-sixth annual regatta, 
Bay Ridge, L.I., June 27. 

New York Athletic Club, annual regatta, New 
York city, June 27. 

VESPER Boat Club, eighth annual regatta, Lowell, 
Mass., June 25. 

PHEENIX Boat Club (newly organized) of Chelsea, 
Mass., June 17, opened their season with a series 
of races on the Mystic, and on the following night 
took possession and opened their new club-house. 
The new officers are: president, Dr. L. D. Gunter; 
captain, W. F. Gilling; lieutenant, R. Barrie, Jr.; 
secretary and treasurer, F. W. Snow. 

THE lightest single-scull shell in this country is the 
new one owned by Tom Flynn, of Boston. 

EMMETT Boat Club, Boston: president, E. O’Keefe; 
vice-president, M. ErCallahan; secretary, John Rob- 
inson; treasurer, M. F. Meagher. 

St. ANNE, (P.Q.) Boating Club, June 6: presi- 
dent, L. J. Forgel; vice-president, L. R. Dowker; 
secretary-treasurer, V. Dowker. 


SHOOTING. 


MASSACHUSETTS Rifle and Manchester (N.H.) 
Rifle Associations, June 13, a telegraphic match, a 
possible 150 decimal targets, 687 to 657. 
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THE Arlington Heights and the Hillside Club, June 
17. Rifle match at Arlington Heights, Mass. Five 
men, 10 shots each, and decimal target, 308 to 308; 
second match, 328 to 287. ‘ 


MASSACHUSETTs State Glass-Ball Association, an- 
nual tournament, Wellington, Mass., June 19; indi- 
vidual match for the Glass-Ball Badge of State 
Championship, 45 contestants: Stark, Dickey, and 
Wurms, each broke 15 straight. In shooting off the 
tie, Stark won the badge. Team match for State 


championship and team badges: Malden Gun Club, 
1, 44; Worcester Sportsman’s Club, 2, 40; Suffolk 
Gun Club, 3, 39; Massachusetts Rifle Association, 4, 
39; Brockton Gun Club, 5, 39. 


A MATCH for forty birds was shot at Reading, Pa., 
June 17, between Miles Johnson, champion of New 
Jersey, and Jacob Hill, champion of Reading. Long 
Island rules, 25 yards rise, 80 yards boundary, result- 
ing in the latter winning. 


THE fourth biennial tournament of the North- 
western Shooting League was opened at Indianapolis, 
Ind., June 16, with an attendance of about 300 sharp- 
shooters. The opening contest was rapid firing for 
first fifteen bull’s-eyes, and for first sixty-five. Emil 
Berg, of Davenport, Iowa, scored sixty-three at time 
match was closed. The shooting continued through 
the week, and on Sunday the score stood: Mil- 
waukee, 1,193; Newark, 1,181; Indianapolis, 1,145; 
Munroe, 1,116; Joliet, 1,111; Davenport, 1,095; 
Chicago, No. 2, 1,902; Peru, 1,090; Chicago, 1,039; 
Toledo, 1,034; Cincinnati, No. 1, 1,008; Iowa, 1,008; 
Cincinnati, No. 2, 937; St. Louis, 915. 


A Most interesting contest on the King’s target, 
recently, was an attempt to exceed the score of 
William Hayes, of Newark, 222, but it failed, and 
the nearest, H. R. Vanderhorst, of Newark, 209, took 
second prize. 

MASSACHUSETTS Rifle Association and Arlington 
Heights Rifle Club, Walnut Hill, June 20, 454, 370. 


New Haven Gun Club, first match, series for State 
championship, June 24, leading scores: C. Langdon, 
New Haven Club, 22; E. A. Birdsley, Meriden, 20; 
Geo. Miner, Windsor, 20. 


THE record for off-hand shooting at decimal target, 
June 28, at the Massachusetts R.A. range, was made 
by J. B. Anthony, scoring 67 out of a possible 70; 
score of H. G. Bixby, at Walnut Hill, October 13, 
1883, the same. 

New England Trap Shooters’ Association annual 
tournament match for Association or 
Providence, June 29 and 30: Fall River Gun Club, 
38; Narragansett Gun Club, 35. 


DEDHAM, Mass., Sportmen’s Club; president, John 
Philbrick; secretary, Geo. A. Phillips; treasurer, 
Thomas Alden. The Club has leased grounds for 
five years. 

HunTINGDON (Pa.) Rifle Club, organized June 
17: president, W. H. Caldwell; vice-president, 
James Garrett; secretary-treasurer, John A. Paul; 
adjutant, W. F. DeForrest. 

BuTTE (Montana) Rod and Gun Club: president, 
C. H. Smith; vice-president, J. M. Seward; record- 
ing secretary, C. Freyschlag ; corresponding secretary, 
F. Gilbert; treasurer, J. D. Thomas. 

Kincston (Ont.) Rifle Association: president, 
Colonel Kerr; vice-president, Sir Richard Cart- 
wright; secretary, A. Cartwright; treasurer, Major 
King. 
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YACHTING. 


THE following new yachts have been reported dur- 
ing the month : — 

Poillon Bros., Brooklyn, small center-board schoon- 
er, designed by A. Cary Smith for Florida parties; 66 
feet over all, 16 feet beam, 5 feet depth, 21/2 feet 
draft. 

C. C. Hanley, Monument Beach, Mass., three cat- 
rigs, 39 feet water-line, 12 feet 8 inches beam, for Mr. 
Stubbs, of Providence, R.I.; 27 feet water-line, for 
Galveston, Texas, parties; 18 feet water-line, for Mr. 
Richards. 

A. C. Brown, Tottenville, S.I., sharpie for Hine 
Bros., of Woodside, N.J., 41 feet length, 10 feet 
beam, 3 feet depth, named Pelican. 

Garret Braisted, of Canarsie, cat-rig, 22 feet 6 inches 
over all, 9 feet beam, 33 inches depth, named Owrs. 

E. P. Pride, of Newburyport, Mass., center-board 
cabin sloop, 29 feet over all, 12 feet 6 inches beam, 4 
feet 6 inches deep. 


THE following changes in ownerships have oc- 
curred during the month: — 

Steam-yacht Ossabaw (late 101), Archibald Rogers 
to Russell & Pine, New York, 1883, Herreshoff, 65 
feet water-line, 9 feet beam. 

Cutter Vayu, C. A. Welch, Jr., to George H. 
Balch, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 1882, George Law- 
ley, 31 feet water-line, 10 feet beam, 7 feet draft. 

Keel-sloop Raven, A. P. Friend to Archibald Mc- 
Innis, Boston, 1880, Ewell, Gloucester, 28 feet over 
all. 

Center-board sloop Roamer, James W. Cooper to 
John Cartledge, Atlantic Yacht Club, 1883, John 
Mumm, 47 feet water-line, 16 feet 6 inches beam. 

English cutter (20 tons) Clara, N. B. Stuart, Lon- 
don, Eng., to Charles Sweet, of New York, 56'/2 feet 
long, 9 feet 1 inch beam, 8 feet 6 inches depth. 

Keel-schooner Breeze, N. C. Nash to Lawrence 
Barrett, Boston, 1869, C. B. Harrington, 36 feet 
water-line, 12 feet beam. 

Center-board sloop Concord, G. W. Homans, Jr., 
to H. C. Roome, Larchmont Club, 1880, New London. 

Center-board sloop Siven, W. C. Dillingham to S. 
G. King and A. J. Clark, of Boston, built A. M. 
Whitman, Brooklyn, 38 feet 5 inches water-line, 15 
feet 5 inches beam. 

Center-board cat-rig Clio, J. D. Scudder to S. G. 
King, of Boston, 1860, Herreshoff, 20 feet 11 inches 
water-line. 

Center-board schooner Vision, to parties on the 
St. Lawrence River, 1872, C. B. Harrington, 55 feet 
5 inches water-line, 16 feet 9 inches beam. 

Keel-schooner Ray, W. W. Tompkins chartered to 
Charles A. Cheever, of New York, 1853, George 
Steers, 50 feet water-line, 16 feet beam, 7 feet 3 
inches draft. 

Iron steam-yacht Jooya, formerly Za Follette, of 
New York, has been bought, J. R. Andrews, New 
York parties, and will be brought back from the West 
“Indies, at Birkenhead, Eng., 1870, 114 feet length, 
18 feet 2 inches beam. 

Sloop Daisy, to Hugh Boyd, of New York. 

Center-board sloop Lés¢/ess, M. Ballou to J. C. 
Mooney, of New York, J. Smith, Brooklyn. 

Center-board sloop "Madcap, 'G. S. Mott to ¥. D. 
Barrett, of New York, 1875, Albertson Bros., Phila.. 
42 feet 10 inches water-line, 15 feet 3 inches beam. 

Sloop White Wing, G. N. Spinney to N. C. Good- 
win, Jr., of Boston. 

Center-board sharpie Seminole, A. E. Douglass to 
E. R. Thornton, of Jamesport, L.I., 1882, Thomas 
Clapham, 51 feet 3 inches water-line, 15 feet beam. 
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Center-board sloop Amazon, Franklin Beames to 
H. W. Beecher, of Brooklyn, 1880, Richardson 
Bros., Hamburgh, Conn., 26 feet water-line, 11 feet 
beam. 

Center-board sloop Pirate, Thomas A. Howell to 
W. F. Belden, of New York, 1875, Youman, of New- 
port, R.I., 43 feet water-line, 16 feet 3 inches beam. 

Sloop Rosalie, A. C. Canfield to E. F. Barney, of 
Honeywood, Va. 

Center-board sloop Saracen, Joseph Crane to 
Charles R. Flint, of New York, 1885, Wallin & Gor- 
man, 33 feet water-line, 13 feet beam. 

Center-board sloop Lotus (Sadie), W. A. Cole to 
George G. Haven, of New York, 1867, Herreshoff, 
58 feet 1153/4 inches, 16 feet 87/g inches beam. 

Catamaran esse, Fred Hughes to A. M. Singer, 
of Torbay, Devonshire, Eng. 

Steel steam-yacht Minnie to Colonel Roberts, U.S. 
Engineer Corps for surveying on the Delaware river; 
built by Joseph Kidd, at Linwood, Pa. 

The keel-schooner Sport (Hornet), W.S. Eaton 
o J. H. M’Grady, of Boston, 1819, at Maryland, 52 
feet 6 inches length, and is the oldest yacht in the 
United States. 

Steam-launch Montcalm, to L. R. Moore, who will 
usé her in Wisconsin waters. 

THE following changes in names has been reported 
during the month : — 

The keel-sloop built this season by Wood Bros., 
of East Boston, has been named Maud. 

The catamaran /yis, name changed to Corsair. 

THE New York Yacht Club, at a meeting held 
June 16, decided to sail the first of the races for the 
America’s Cup the first week in September. The 
courses chosen were one triangular outside Sandy 
Hook, one over the regular club course, and one to 
windward or leeward and return. 

THE Larchmont Yacht Club has amended its sail- 
ing rules, whereby any yacht may be sailed by any 
amateur, whether a club member or not. 

Captain Dick Brown, who sailed the yacht 
America when she won the cup in 1851, died in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., June 18. 

THE new steam-yacht S7z/e¢to, built this spring by 
Herreshoff of Bristol, has proved a very fast boat. 
June Io she beat the fast Hudson-river steamer Wary 
Powell, beating her in a 30-mile race, 2 miles, cov- 
ering the distance in th. 14m., and later, the yachts 
Stranger and Atalanta. She is 94 feet over all, 90 
feet water- line, 11 feet 6 inches beam, 8 feet depth, 
4 feet 6 inches draft, is cigar-shape, and i is rigged as 
a three-masted schooner; has a Herreshoff compound 
engine, 12 and 21 by 12, with a coil boiler, 7 feet 
square, of 450 horse-power. She has not yet been 
put at full speed; but knowing ones say she can 
make 28 knots. 


SAVANNAH YACHT CLuB. — Annual Regatta, May 
I5:— 


20 miles. (30 ft. and over.) 
Corrected. 
3-10-59 
3-12-03 
ee 
3-25-01 
(Withdrew> ) 


FIRST CLASS. 


Skidaway 
Mamie 
White Wing 
Prize: $50, Claude. 
20 miles. 
May 
Jennie S 
Zinga 
Zanoni 
Wave 


SECOND CLASS. (20 to 30 ft.) 
3-20-30 

3-27-3) 

3-27-5' 

3-29-21 

+ 11 


aa 7 


Naomi 
Prize: $50, May; Second $25, Jennie S. 
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15 miles, THIRD CLASS. 
Uncas 
Sunny South. . 

Prize: $25, Uncas. 

Course, from club-house, at Thunderbolt, to Cabbage 
Island red buoy, and return, for first and second classes; to 
flag-boat, off Tybee cut, and return, for third class. 


TOLEDO YACHT CLUB. — First Pennant Regatta for 
1885, May 30: — 
21miles, SECOND CLASS. 

Yacht. Measure. 1st. 2d. 
Scu * ¢ « - $0 46-15 2-33-57 
Kate Graham . 45 56-33 2-46-03 
Oberon... .49 50-25 2-40-20 
Osprey 2 0 6 49 57-17 2-43-50 
Crescent .. 55-30 2-49-30 
Stella 44 49-37 2-46-27 

Pennant Leg, Scud. 

14 miles, THIRD CLASS. 
Petrel. ... 30 ‘ned 
Pennant Leg, Petrel. 


The Kate Graham was the only boat starting on time, and 
the others’ time was taken from gun. 

Wind at start, light and unsteady, N.N.W., succeeded by a 
squall, then a fair and afterwards a good breeze, and at finish 
shifting to south; allowance, two seconds a mile to each 
foot of measurement; course, triangular from off Tuttle 
Light, Maumee Bay, to stake 7 miles east, to stake 7 miles 
N.W. by N., and then S.W. by S. to finish for second class, 
and to first stake-boat and return for third class. The 
steamer Chief Fustice Waite, with 400 ladies and gentlemen, 
followed the yachts around the course. A. P. Crane acted 
as judge. 

WILLIAMsBURG YACHT CLUB. — Annual Regatta, 
June 1:— 
20 miles. 

Yacht. 

Carrie Van Voorhies . . 

Sorceress . 

Susie B. ...2eccece 
James Tregarthen ... . 32-7 
Prize: Carrie Van Voorhies. 

20 miles. CLASS B.— CABIN SLOOPS. 

11 4-49-05 

W.R. Goodenough... . 9 47-37-13 

Lettie oc ce 0 00 12 4-47-22 

Prize: Lancer. 

20 miles, CLASS C.—CAT-RIGS. 

E. Preston 1 

S. S. Free 

Minnehaha, No.2... . . 28-0 é 
Prize: E. Preston. 


(Shadboats and Bateaux.) 
3-17-00 3-00-47 
3-25-55 3-09-01 


(C.B. Sloops, 23 to 35 ft. W.L.) 
Actual. Corrected. 
3-50-30 3-55-40 
3-59-28 3-55-58 
3-57-05 3-59-03 
ee cones 

-15- 09-52 
’ twitharew’) 


(Under 23 ft. W.L.) 
3-55-00 1-59-45 


CLASS A.— CABIN SLOOPS. 
Length. Start. Actual. 
+ 34-8 2 
+ 32-0 3 
-334 6 

5 


Cor’cted. 


4-09-20 
4-26-20 
4-54-17 


20 miles. CLASS D.—CAT-RIGS. 
A. J. Foster 7 
Narrioch 10 
Minnehaha 
Bulldozer 
Grover 
POMS ca ea siceceees ° ws 
Thomas Kell . = 6.58 ~ ” 

Prize: A. J. Foster. 

Wind, fair at start, and then strong N.W. by W.; course, 
from club-house, Pottery Beach, Brooklyn, E.D., to Step- 
ping Stones light-house, and return ; allowance, two minutes 
to the foot. 


4-34-41 4-30-01 
4-53-33 4-42-53 
4743-11 


- ¢o> 
“AZ (Withdrew.) 


YALE Yacht Club, opening sail, June 3, to Brant- 
ford Point and return. The following yachts took 
part: Starlight, Com. Van Buren; Ouxtvie, Vice- 
Com. Jennings; Ludeavor, Vivian, Clover, Wild 
Bird, Fearless, Avenger, Hylas, and Charm. 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLuB. — Pennant Regatta, 
June 6: — 

CLASS NO. 1. 

Yacht. Start. Beat. Beam. 
Fanita ....+ 7 2 1 
Eclipse. .+ .. 3 4 2 
Athton ...+. 5 - - 

Pennant: Fanita. 


Actual. Cor'cted. 
a 
(Not uaunt 


CLASS NO. 2. G 
Hope 5 
Schemer .. 6 


7-30-15 kis 
Pennant: Hope. ; 


(Not taken 
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CLASS NO. 4. 
8-08-04 8-05-. 
8-12-19 je 
(Not taken.) 
“ 


Pennant : Gannet. 


CLASS NO. 5. 


Laura. «oss 3 ~ (Not taken.) 


CLASS NO. 6. 


Fairy ..... I! - 3 
Cruiser .... .10 I 4 


6-09-00 
6-16-46 
Pennant: Fairy. 


6-09-00 
6-19-04 
CLASS NO. 8. 


Skibbereen . . . 4 ~ - 8-18-00 


The Gannet won the Munroe’s prize of $50 to the winning 
yacht iri any class where four were entered. 

Wind, light, south-west, almost a calm, freshening at 
close to south; course, regular club. No return from club. 


QuAKER City Yacut CiLus.— Tenth Annual 
Regatta, June 8. Course around Chester Buoy and- 
return. It was a very successful race, and the best 
time was made over this course in the history of the 
club : — 


FIRST CLASS. (Cabin Sloops over 38 ft.) 

Turn. Finish. Elapsed 

3-02-32 = 3-52-02 
3725-0 4-12- 

. ( ithdrew.)> 


34 miles. 
Yacht. 
Venitzia..... @ e*e © I 
Minerva..... e° 2 
Sunbeam ° 


34 miles. 


Consort .. 0.20. . 4 
White Wing. . . . 
Floragar. ... 

ulia. . 2. 

‘ountain 
Rosita. . 


SECOND CLAss. (Cabin Sloops, 32 to 38 ft.) 


4-04-08 53-38 
fWithdrew) 
“ 


34 miles. THIRD CLASS, (Cabin Sloops, 27 to 32 ft.) 


Nahma.. ..2seeececee 5 4725-1 14-1 
William Tillyer .......-. tWithdsew') J 
M.S.Thomas..... eee (Ruled out.) 
Ariel (Withdrew.) 
Douglas. . “ 


34 miles. FOURTH CLASS. (Open boats, 24 to 27 ft.) 


8 4-34-18 -23-48 
Pratt. . {Withdiew’) 
Pierson ... eoee o 
Esther ° coe « 


Clee Brothers . . ; 5 oeee o 


34 miles. 
Richmond ...... ° 6 4-34°38 
( 


FIFTH CLASS. (Open boats under 20 to 24 ft.) 
5-24-08 


Au Revoir. . e- 7 43 5-26-03 
Pauline... ... 


ithdrew.) 
T. A. Spratt... . : "7 
J Gallagher , os 
. Gallagher sad 
Skilton « 
Bianca. . oe “ 


Wind, fresh south-west and freshening. 


CHESAPEAKE Yacht Club, opening meet, June Io. 
The yachts rendezvoused off club-house, at Oxford, 
Md. A business meeting was held on board of the 
commodore’s yacht-schooner Getina, after which 
the club had dinner at the River View House. The 
yachts then sailed around the light-house, at mouth 
of the river, with a good sailing breeze from the 
south. The following yachts took part: Getina, 
Cora, Lulu, Euchre,and Zenia. 


CAROLINA YACHT CLUB. — English Challenge Cup 
Race, June 11, at Charleston, S.C. The terms of 
gift of cup was that it should be raced for once each 
year by first-class yachts, until won two years in suc- 
cession by the same yacht owned by the same parties. 
It now becomes the property of the Au Revoir, 
having won it August 2, 1884, and this day. 
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Yacht. 
Au Revoir. .... 


Length. Start. Actual. 
. 28-01 
White-Wing..... 


3 4-20-28 
a I 4-24-09 
37-048 5 47-45-22 


Eleanor . 
2 15-11 
ae 4 (disabled) 


Prize: cup valued $200, Au Revoir. 
Wind, fresh easterly; tide, flood ; course, triangular at sea 
13 miles, and triangular in harbor § miles; club rules in 
force. The first stretch was windward work against tide, 
and turn _was first made by Au Revoir followe by White- 
ing, Eleanor, and Siren; second stretch was free with 
tide; the yachts held the same positions throughout the 
balance of race; third stretch, three-quarters beam against 
tide; fourth, close hauled with tide; fifth, free with tide; 
sixth, close hauled with tide; seventh, beam against tide; 
eighth, free with tide; ninth, windward against tide. 
EcuipsE Yacht Club, annual regatta, June 14. 
Course for first four classes, from off 1o4th street 
through Hell Gate to and around Stepping Stones; 
class F, around Throgg’s Neck. 
miles. 
acht. 
: en ee ox 
J. D. KB. cc secse 
Prize: Thorn, 
15 miles. CLASS B. — CAT-RIGS, 
ee ee ° chs * 
Gypacy . . o-. + 
Prize, Hornet. 
15 miles, 
Susie V. ... 
Allie... 
Annie ..... 
Prize, Susie V. 
15 miles, 
Hooded . «os ce 
Violet 
Unknown. ..... 
Prize, Hoodoo. 
10 miles. 


CLASS A.—SLOOPS. 
, Cor’cted 

3-30-05 
4-34-40 


Actual. 


3-43-27 
3-57-45 


3-41-12 
3-57-45 


CLASS D.—SLOOPS. 


cb Oseetoan ser a ie 53-10 
2 Bie he WWinarews 
E.— CAT-RIGS. 

3-47-49 3-45-40 


3-50-10 3-50-10 
eWithdrew) 


F.— CAT-RIGS. 

3-28-30 
3-54-18 
4-30-18 


3-27-30 
3-54-18 
4-35-18 


Jean ...-. a6. Ci 
Goodenough ....-.eceeececee 
Ghost . er 
Prize, Jean. 
Wind, fair, south. Tide, flood. 


HARLEM YACHT CLuB. — Annual Spring Regatta 
off Oak Point, June 16. The course was to and 
around Stepping Stones Light-house and return, and 
for larger yachts to and around Sands Point buoy. 


20 miles, CLASS A.— CABIN SLOOPS. (32 feet and over.) 
Yacht. Length. Start. Turn. Actual. Cor’cted. 
= 36-00 19 I 4-03-02 4-03-02 
C. Van Voorhies . . 35-05 16 2 4-14-32 47-13-32 
Prize: locket, Sasqua. 
20 miles. CLASS B.— CABIN SLOOPS. 
Peerless . + 30-0 3 
Spray 2.202 c coe 8° — 
8 


(Under 32 feet.) 
4-22-31 4-22-31 
( Disqualified.) 
(Withdrew.) 


eee 


Crescent . . . + + + 25-00 
Vision. . » « « « . 24-00} 
Sea-Bird. . . . « + 22-0 


3 oe 
Prize: locket, Peerless. 


SLuoPs. (Over 22 feet.) 
4-23-08 4-23-08 


20 miles. CLASS C.— OPEN 


Nettie Thorpe . . . 24-085 15 5 
Prize: locket, Nettie Thorpe. 


CLASS D.— OPEN SLooPS. (Under 22 feet.) 


Wuve + 18-044 12 7 

Dandy + 22000 130 — 

Minnie. 21-09 14 9 
Prize: locket, Dandy. 


20 miles. 


45-16 
tWithdrew.) 
(Withdrew.) 


20 miles. 
Gussie. . 


CLASS E.—CAT-RIGS. (20 feet and over.) 
+ 2 +24-04h 10 4 = 4-40-47 4-40-47 
Il 6 4-49-25 4" 
Dora K 10 = ( Disqualified.) 
Prize: locket, Gussie. 
CLASS F.— CAT-RIGS. 
. 16-09 
18-00 


. 17-00 


(16 feet and over.) 
3-31-05 3-28-35 
342-30 3-40- 

4 _ te] 
> arena . 
(Withdrew.) 


15 miles. 
Little Dean 


Comet 
4.V.¥.@.. © 


«2 «2 6 17-00 
Prize: locket, Little Dean. 


(Under 16 feet.) 
oo ee eee 
* ~42 
4 eWithdrew:) 
5 “ec 


15 miles. CLASS G. — CAT-RIGS. 
HarryC. .....—- 2 
ee ee 
Rambler. ..... oo 
ean. we ee ee ee 

Prize : locket, Harry C. 

Wind, light south-west, and freshening on the beat home; 
tide, ebb; courses, straight-away, with turn; start, flying; 
allowance, two minutes to foot in larger classes, one and a 
half minutes in smaller class. 

udges : John Hyslop, Alfred Varian, and E. E. Brown. 

he steamboat Crystal Stream, with members and 

friends, followed the yachts. 


DORCHESTER YACHT CLUB. — Annual Open Re- 
gatta off Nahant June 17. Courses first and second 
class from Shag Rocks to Graves whistling-buoy on 
starboard, Davis Ledge on port, and return the same; 
third class, from Shag Rocks, to Winthrop Bar buoy, 
Graves whistling-buoy to starting line. 

22 miles. FrrsT CLASS. (Schrs. and Cutters 40 ft. and over.) 

Yacht. Length. St. 2d. 3d. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Huron. . . > 64-11 Z 4-44-03 4-22-45 
Gitana. . . . 81-08 4-41-37 47-29-51 
Meta ... 54-02 9 5-36-05 5-06-32 
Fortuna . . . 81-06 5-24-03 5-12-17 
Wanderer . . 86-06 ¢ Withdrew.) 

Prize: $75, Huron. 

(Center-boards, 28 to 40 ft.) 
4  §-21-52 4-29-35 


6-00-59 5-03-05 
SRG16 5-03-10 
( 


22 miles. SECOND CLASS. 


Shadow .. .34-05 2 5 5 
Magic... .3I-O1 1 4 4 
Nimbus. . .33-11 5 _ 
Mabel . . .33-04 3 5 — ’ 
1st Prize, $25, Shadow; 2d, $15, Magic. 


(Center-boards 21 to 28 ft.) 


— rie 2-19-24 
3-04-22 2-29-25 
3-05-34 2-30-46 
3 25 233-0: 
3-16-17 2-42-. 
3-16-49 = -2-45-12 
3-25-1 2-50-38 
3-3 2-53-09 
3-27-2 a-53-3! 
3-33-3 


3-37-22 3-00-23 
(Withdres) 
“ 


Withdrew.) 


10 miles. THIRD CLASS, 


Black Cloud 22-11 
Muriel .. .2 
Sea Bird . . 22- 
ueen Mab . 22-03 
Alda . .. «23-09 
Liz. Warner 25-05 
Pearl . . . . 22-10 
Herald . . . 21-00 
Expert . . . 23-05 
Awilda... 
Una ... «21-00 
Tartar .. . 21-00 
Greta. . . «23-00 
Flora Lee . 21-00 
— L . .23-09 
ita . . « . 23-07 
Juanita. . .21-10 — — 
1st Prize, $25, Black Cloud; 


THIRD CLASS. 


PITTED TT TEED dpe yy 


IlaosSt litt low | 
| _ “ - 
IV eolletli tsa, 


2d, $15, Muriel. 

(Keels 21 to 28 ft.) 
2-22-09 
2-28-12 
2-34-37 
2-43-25 
"2-53-04 

ree ae 

(Withdrew.) 

“ 


10 miles. 

Liz. F. Daly 26-09 
Banneret . . 24-07 
Kitty. . . . 23-05 
Gem .. . . 26-06 
Fearless . . 21-06 
Vesper . . . 21-00 
Thelga . . . 21-11 
Saracen . . 23-08 
Nydia .. .22-08 13 
Aeolus. . . 21-11 14 
Stranraer ..—— — 

1st Prize, $25, Lizzie F. Daly; 2d, $15, Banneret. 

Wind, at start fair north-west, lessening to very light 
west, north-west and W.S.W.; course, straight with 
three turns, club rules in force. Judges, S. G. King, H. 
Davenport, E. Williard and L. M. Clark. ‘hetugs Curlew 
and W. H. Clark were used by members and guests, 


Lleova 


os 


ae 


FS REM Saus 


“ 
“ 


HV aera 


PENTUCKET YACHT CLUB. — Club Regatta, June 17. 


5 miles. FIRST CLASS. 
Yacht and owner. 

Fannie, Spaulding oe 

Planchette, Crossin . 

Clyde, Dresser. ... 

Beatrice, Quimby . . 


Corrected. 

. 1-21-20 
+ + 1-24-16 
+ + 1-43-20 
+ © 145-25 


4 miles, 

Ideal, Goodell . . 

Ina, Moore +... 

Gleam, Drew... 02 02 eee oe oe oo 8 8 wo IMM 
Wind, light; judges, David Gardiner, Eli M. White, and 

William Dresser. 


e el I 
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GREAT HEAD YACHT CLUB. — First Regatta off 
Winthrop, Mass., June 17. Course to Lower Middle, 
* and Jeffries Point to starting line, for first class; 
Lower Middle, Apple Island to starting line for 
second class. 
7 miles. 


Yacht and owner. 
White-win 


FIRST CLASS. (16ft. and over.) 


Length. Actual.  Cor’cted. 
»N.C.Goodwin, 28-08 1-54-29 1-34-08 
Flirt, J. Hildreth. . .’. 16-04 2-03-29 1-32-36 
Mischief, H. N. Belcher . . 16-10 11 1-33-77 
Clytie, E. O. Cook Ig-II 2 32 1-39-33 
Clio, C. P. Belcher 20-01 2-10-28 1-45-52 
Wachusett, G. C. Abbott. . 18-07 2-12-12 1-44-52 
Edith, H. 'G. Turner... . 16-11 2-14-30 1-44-03 
Gipsy, W. P. Hammet. . . 20-05 2-20- 1-54-10 
Roslyn, Whittier (Withdrew.) 

1st Prize, Silk Flag and cash. Mischief; 2d Prize, cash. 
Clytie ; leading boats protested. 


5 miles. SECOND CLASS. 


. Dot, J. W. Hildreth... . 13 
Spray Bird, C. Harris. . . . 14 
Racket, G. < Hallet .. 


(Under 16 ft.) 
1-13-30 1-01-53 
ro 10547 

43>. ~19-44 
(Withdrew. ) 
Lily, T. Washburn . 

1st Prize, cash, Dot; ad Prize, cash, Spray Bird. 


Wind, fair west; start, anchor; sails, working; nam, 
water-line with one-third after overhang ; judges, E. A 
Bradshaw, H. T. Crocker, and W. D. Lombard. 


East RIVER YACHT CLUB. — Opening Regatta from 
Pottery Beach, Greenpoint, L.I., June 17. urse 
through east channel of Blackwell’s Island, between 
north and south Brothers Islands around Gangway 
buoy and return to Hunt’s Dock, New York. The 
steamer Columbia with the guests of the club, followed 
the yachts around the course : — 


20 miles, cLass A. (Cabin sloops, 30 to 36 feet.) 

Yacht. . St. Turn. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Favorita . °° 19 I 6-24-02 6-17-02 
Arelon we 20 2 6-19-18 6-19-18 


. Tregarthen. . I 13 ya a 6-39-01 
ly . 8 14 (Withdrew.) 
Prize :” Favorita. 


20 miles. CLASS B. (Cabin sloops, 27 to 30 feet.) 

Maud M 0 0.06 3 14 8 6-26-— paca 

Alice 13 9 6-32-3 

Louise 11 6 6-35-40 jane 
Prize: Maud M. 

20 miles. 

on oes 


CLASS C. 
+ 21-07 


(Cabin sloops under 27 feet.) 

1§ — 6-45-55  6-37-474 

Jul 1} Saas OSS 
4 

Prize: Lydia F. 


20 miles. CLASS D. (Open sloops, 20 to 30 feet.) 


Nettie Thorpe. . . . 24-08 , sR 6-31-09 6-31-09 

Mary Gibson . . . . 21-10 2 3 635-42 6-28-02 
Prize: Nettie Thorpe. 

20 miles. 

Pivdte.. 2 6+ 0 

—_ cee oe 8 
ipple ..-seee 

Prize: Pirate. 

20 miles. cLass F, (Cat-rigs, 15 to 20 feet.) 
Narrioch . . « « « « 18-04 5 6-39-41 
Ed. Kearney ... . 19-11 12 7-08-15 7 15 
Lone Star. ... « . 18-04 15 {wah 7-01-024 
r\ Peete. _ (Withdrew.) 

Nettie ... + 14-00 _ 

Prize: Narrioch. 

Wind, light, N.N.W., dying out to a calm to outer mark, 
then a strong breeze ; "ti e, last of flood; allowance two 
minutes to the foot. The Louise lost her topmast. Judges, 
Theodore Pullman, of Pavonia club, Alfred Varian of 
Knickerbocker club, and Frank McConnin, of Oceanic club. 


CLASS E. (Cat-rigs, 20 to 25 feet.) 
+ 22-01 8 10 6-41-10 6-41-10 
-21-1I0 3 «4 7-00-42 = 7-00-12 
-25-00 12 — (Withdrew.) 


Sanpy Bay Yacut Cius. —Open race for all 
yachts under 25 feet at Annisquam, Mass., June 17, 
course from between Squam buoys to Essex outer 
black buoy, to Plum Cove buoy, to starting line, and 
repeat, distance 16 miles. At end of first round the 
wind died away, and it was almost impossible to get 
out of the river on account of the current, thus ena- 
bling the boats to catch up. 
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Start. Bi. Bt. F. Bt. . F. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Kittiwake . I I 4-27-15 3-28-35 
Louette . 2 4-37-45 3-37-45 
Petrel 3 4-41-25 3-33-13 
Hestia .. 3-44-21 
— Cc. Ot taken. ) 

nma.. 4 4 

1st prize, $15, Kittiwake; 2d prize, $7, Seating 3d prize, 
$5, Petrel; 4th prize, $3, Hestia. 

Wind, light W. by N.; tide, flood at start and ebb at 
close; no restriction to sail or ballast; ~ Seed length, 
water-line with one-third after overhang adde 


SouTH Boston YACHT CLus. — Second Champion 
Regatta, off City Point, South Boston, Mass., June 


7} miles, SPECIAL CLASS. 

Yacht. Length. Start. 

Nimbus ....+2-2--- 38 2 1-5: 

Vint wesc ocecse 3 1-58-31 

Maggie Tes I 2-10-08 
g: Nimbus; ‘second, jolet. 


Actual. Cor'cted. 

2-08 1-35-30 
1-41-55 
1-52-35 


7} miles. 
Altaire . 
DoreasL ....4.6. 
Ibex... + 25-4 
Nettie . + 27-2 
Leg: ‘Altaire; ; second, Dorcas L. 


7; miles. FIRST CLASS. — CENTER-BOARDS. 
Em-Ell-Eye . 1-57-20 
Thisbe. ... : 
Awilda .... 1-35-11 
Nereus .... 1-40-14 
Rita + 26-3 1-44-21 
Leg: ‘Em-Ell- Eye; ‘Second, Awilda. 


5% miles. 
Unknown . 


FIRST CLASS, — KEELS. 
- 28-9 2-01-08 

28-4 2-03-01 
2-05-54 
2-10-15 


1-41-18 
1-42-55 
1-45-43 
1-49-22 


1-30-32 
1-31-35 


SECOND CLASS. — KEELS. 
1-15-45 
1-19-55 
1-22-56 
1-23-03 


0-55-57 
1-00-20 
1-00-32 
1-00-35 
1-34-30 1-14-32 
(rated out.) _ 


= allele dae 


N see 
c. Unknown; ‘second, » a 


Wind, strong south-west; course, triangular, regular club 
course. 


Hutt YAcHT CLus. — Pennant regatta, June 20, 
off Club-house, Hull, Mass. : — 


SECOND CLASS. — KEELS. 
ang. Actual. 
Banneret. . . «+ 225-2 2-46-10 
Lizzie F. Daly | oe +e e OI 4554 2-12-48.5 
Gem . ° (Not taken.) 
Pennant: ‘Banneret. 


11 miles. 
Yacht. 


(a5 to 30 ft.) 
Cor’cted. 
2-11-6.7 


6 miles. THIRD CLASS. — CENTER-BOARDS. 


Muriel ..... + 22-09 2-01-19 
Pennant: Muriel. 


(22 to 25 ft.) 
1-40-29.8 


6 miles. THIRD CLASS. — KEELS. 


Ki eee 0 6 223-9 
Thelga 
Stranraer . 
Pennant: Kitty. 


(22 to 25 ft.) 
2-00-52 I 6 


I-41-52.6 
2-11-00 


6 miles. 
Thrasher 
Pennant: Thrasher. 
6 miles. FIFTH CLASS. 
Spra’ + « . 18-10 1-43-59 
ae ees eee « 0.0 0 1-46-03 
Myrtle... 2. see + 196 1-45-33 
ennant: Spray. 
Wind, light south-east, shifting to south-west; tide, half- 


flood; start, one gun, flying; club rules in force and club 
courses sailed. 


FOURTH CLASS. 
1-49-00 


(20 to 22 ft.) 
1-26-10.2 


(18 to 20 ft.) 
I-19-51.8 
1-21-55.8 
1-22-03 


CATAMARANS Duplex and Nemesis match races, 
June 23, off Bedloe’s Island, New Jersey Club course. 
The Duplex crossed the line first at start, and, owing 
to the good fortune of having the wind all the way, 
kept the lead the entire course, and came in an easy 
winner. On the home-stretch Vemesis had her mast 
taken out of her by a sudden flaw of wind. 





—_ 
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a 
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OswEco YACHT CLuB, LADIES’ Day, JUNE 25. — 
The day was faultless, excepting that there was very 
little wind. The yachts took the ladies to Fair Haven, 
where the party disembarked and had a bountiful 
lunch. On the return, the wind dying completely 
out, the yachts were towed back to the city. In the 
evening a reception was held at the club-house, where 
supper was had, and the party indulged in dancing 
until alate hour. A noticeable feature of the occasion 
was the handsome decoration of the yachts. 


Jersey Ciry YACHT CLUB. — Twenty-seventh an- 
nual regatta, June 25. 


30 miles. CLASS A. (Schooners, 40 ft. and over.) 
Yacht. Start. Bt. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Beatrice... + «+s F 7-49-35 7-49-35 
Prize: Silverware, Beatrice. 
30 miles, CLass B. (Cabin sloops, 30 to 40 ft.) 
Elsie May ..... +4 2 6-10-25 6-03-51 
Myra ..2+++0 09 3 6-41-25 6-41-25 
Modesty. ...+- a ~ 7-21-30 7-19-15 
Prize: Silverware, Elsie May. 
30 miles. CLASS Cc. (Cabin sloops, 20 to 30 ft.) 
Wabasso. ..++.+2 4 6-27-00 6-25-15 
Lidee . 2.200 0 2 0S _ 7-34-45 7-34-45 
Eleanor .. sees _ (Over 8 hours.) 
Prize: Silverware, Wabasso. 


20 miles. CLASS D. (Open sloops, 20 to 35 ft.) 
Alex Forsyth .. .1 1 4-16-30 4716-30 

Prize: Silverware, Alex Forsyth. 

10 miles, CLASS E. (Cat-rigs, 20 to 30 ft.) 
Bessie . — 2-26-45 2-26-45 
Jessie G 10 —- 2-48-55 2-43-41} 

Prize: Silverware, Bessie. 

10 miles. CLASS F. (Cat-rigs, 15 to 20 ft.) 
Annie Forsyth .+ . 6 - “09-15 3-09-15 

Prize: Silverware, Annie Forsyth. 

Wind, light south, moderating to almost a calm; course, 
for first three classes, from Bedloe’s Island to south-west, 
spit buoy No. 84, and return; Class D., to buoy No. 14 
and return; and others to Robbins’ Reef buoy No. 17, to 
starting line and repeat; tide, last of ebb; judges, J. A. 
Hilton, A. P. Ball, and J. T. Roberts. 


JEFFRIES YACHT CLUB. — Fifty-second club race, 
off Jeffries Point, East Boston, June 27: — 


84 miles. KEEL YACHTS. 
Yacht. . Actual. Cor’cted. 
Zetta . 2.2 1-25-49 1-18-33 
Lillie... es ceeveece 1-30-57 1-21-59 
Hard Times .... + ees 1-30-13 1-23-22 
f@olus .. . 2 0+ « oe » «30-0 1-25-52 1-25-52 
1st prize, $10, Zetta; 2d prize, $5, Lillie. 
84 miles. CENTER-BOARD YACHTS. 
Topsy... ee ee oo 0 18-06 1-23-42 1-19-13 
Sea- 1-21-15 1-21-15 
Phallas er ar 19-4 1-27-05 1-23-33 
Ariel wc cece nsees 150 1-31-32 1-27-06 
Spider... «cscecvcs 19 1-31-56 "1-26-31 
1st prize, $10, Topsy; 2d prize, $5, Sea Bird. 
Wind, good south-west; club rules and course in force; 
judges, E. T, Pigeon and W. B. Pigeon. 


BROOKLYN YACHT CLuB. —Club race off club- 
house, at Gravesend Bay, New York, June 27: — 


13} miles. CLASS B. (Cat-rigs.) 
Yacht. 1st. 2d. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Ripple ....-+ eees 4 _ 2-44-35 2-44-35 
164 miles, CLass Cc. (Open Sloops, under 25 ft.) 
Gracie ... _ — 2-11-54 2-11-54 
Fern ..c-eceecevee _ _ 2-21-37 2-12-52 
Surprise ...2-+se- _ _- 2-20-46 2-19-14 
Prize: Gracie, silver and club prize. 
CLASS NO, I. 
164 miles. (Sloops, Cutters and Yawls, under 2¢ ft.) 
Sea Robin 6 _ 2-24-10 2-23-15 
Mamie - —- aso 2-56-30 
.. we _ ~ (Withdrew.) 
Prize: Sea Robin, silver and club prize. 


CLASS NO, 2. 
164 miles, (Sloops, Cutters and Yawls, 25 to 30 ft.) 
Mignon . bre are 3 — 246-15 2-46-15 
Zetta eo awe 7 _ 3-22-11' 3-20-27 
Prize: Mignon, silver and club prize. 
CLASS NO. 3. 
16} miles. (Sloops, Cutters and Yawls, 30 to 40 ft.) 
Carrie May . . 1.2.0. 1 = 2-29-32 2-26-20 
Widgeon .....e2e. 2 _- 2-31-27 2-28-00 
Wacondah ......-. 5 — (251-07 2-51-07 
Prize: Carrie May, silver and club prize. 
CLASS NO. 4. 
20} miles. (Cabin Sloops, Cutters and Yawls, 35 to 45 ft.) 
Genevieve .. 3-10-55 = - 33-04-38 
— ae ae eee 3-11-53 3-00-31 
fZolus . 3 3-11 3-11 
Gladiator ° = ae Be 3-1 en 
Chance... . 3-18-48 -12-51 
Circe 6 (Withdrew.) 

Prize: Genevieve, silyer and club prize. 

Wind, light, S.S.E.; course, Classes C,1, 2 and 3, to 
south-west spit buoy No. 84 and return; Class B to buoy No. 
i return; Class No. 4, to south-west spit buoy No. 84, to 

uoy No. 5 and return; tide, strong ebb. ss 

MATCH race, at Fall River, June 27: — 

Yacht and owner. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Una, Albert Hibbert. .....  « . 2-37-55 2-37-55 
Annie, George Hindle. ... . « «2-50-44 2-45-16 

Wind, strong south-west; course, 16 miles windward and 
leeward. 


EASTERN YACHT CLuB. —Club race off Marble- 
head, Mass., June 30. Also the first trial race of the 
Yankee sloop Puritan, built to defend the America’s 
Cup. She showed phenomenal sailing, making ex- 
ceptionally fast time on all parts of the course. 

FIRST CLASS. (Schooners 75 ft. and over.) 
Yacht. Length. St. ist. 2d. 3d. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Fortuna ..... 94.50 1 2 1 2 3-38-21 3-35-01 
Gitana. ..... gt-70 2 1 3 3 3746-34 3-43-25 
Phantom .... 7-00 «5 $ ¢ t 3-52-45 3-46-19 
Mohican... . 10 4 4-07-37 4-07-37 
America. .... “wo 3 7 § 9 pie | 4-17-22 

Prize: $200, Fortuna; second, $100, Gitana. 

SECOND CLAss. (Schooners, 50 to 75 ft.) 
Fearless. ... + 58.44 9 — 13 13 4-13-17 4-02-15 
Adrienne .... 65.72 6 10 10 10 4-09-22 4-03-49 
Meta «..... 64.21 7 — I IL 4-12-46 4-06-12 
Rebecca. ...+ 75.00 8 — 12 12 4-11-13 4-11-13 

Prize: $125, Fearless; second, $75, Adrienne. 

FIRST CLAss. (Sloops, §5 ft. and over.) 
Puritan ... 83-30 5 3 2 1 3-25-15 3-25-15 
lleen 65-78 5 5.6 5§ 3-54-01 3 40-42 
Thetis. ..... 6.69 5§ 6 7 6 3-57-57 3-45-30 
Huron. .....- 6620 5 9 9 7 4-00 3-47-55 

Prize: $150, Puritan; second, $75, Ileen. 

Wind, good, north-west breeze; course, triangular, from 
Marblehead rock to five miles E.4S., then five miles N.E.3 
N. to starting-point five miles S.S.E., and repeat, a distance 
of 30 miles, 


CoLuMBIA YACHT CLuB. — Eighteenth Annual 
Regatta, June 30, off club-house, Eighty-sixth street, 
New York. Sailed Corinthian and by club members 
only. 

15 miles. CLASS A.— CABIN YACHTS. 

Yacht. Start. 1st. 2d. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Clarita . 3 2 2 2-58-25 2-58-25 
—-- * <o 6 6 3-28-14 3-25-14 

Prise: Sliver, Clara, =” | a se 
15 miles. CLASS B.— CABIN YACHTS. 

I I 


28 


3-04-28 3-04 
(Withdrew.) 


Prize: Silver, Julian. 
15 miles. CLASS C.— OPEN YACHTS. 
Henry Gray ..... 13 2-29-48 2-29-48 
MarthaM...... 2-36-21 2-33-27 
a 7 3-05-43 2-59-43 
—— ° pane 4 roi" 

° eee 3-12- -03- 
Prize: Silver, Henry 
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15 miles. CLASS D.—OPEN YACHTS. 
Henry Fisher... ..15' 12 .9 4-1I-1 4-11-14 
Anna Bellew. .... 6 8 8 (Withdrew.) 
Minnie Kine. ....12 11 10 
Laura 8 4 - “ 

Prize: Silver, Henry Fisher. 
74 miles. CLASS E.— OPEN YACHTS. 
Gypsy .--sceee - 1-39-37 1-39-28 


Ss oe Sa - 1-47-27 1-47-2 
I attic oe - tWithdrew.)”” . 

Prize: Silver, "Gypsy. 

The Champion Pennant, for yacht making the best time 
without allowance, was won by the Henry Gray. 

Wind, light, west of north and freshening; course, trian- 
gular with loop, N.E. on east bank of river, E. and *W. on 
west bank, thence N. and S. to New York shore, the loop 
being N. W. from club house, fixed by two stake-boats, the 
westerly one making apex of angle; tide, slack high water; 
allowance 14 miles to a foot of length; judges, R R.C. Coffin, 
A. J. Prime, and A. Lichtenheim. 


BEVERLY YACHT CLUB.—Open Sweepstake Re- 
gatta, off Monument Beach, Cape Cod, July 3. 


11 miles. 

Yacht. 
Myth .. 
Surprise 
Alice .. 1-57-10 
Mattie 1-59 20 
Miyrtie ..cese 2-03-20 1-52-" 
—_— (Withdrew.) 

g “ e 
Violet . - 
11 miles. SECOND CLASS.—CAT-RIGS. (24 to 26 ft.) 
Good Luck . . . . 24-8 2-08-47 1-55-2. 
Nellie W 2-1 1-50-5 
74 miles. THIRD CLASS.—CAT-RIGS. (Under 24 ft.) 
Dollie + 22-9 1-31-48 1-20-54 
Myrtie 1-35-27 1-25-24 
scud 1-40-01 1-28-53 

Wind, double reef south-west; club rules and course in 
force; judges, J. Arthur Beebe, A. H. Hardy, and W. 
Lloyd effries. 


FIRST CLASS.— CAT-RIGS, 
Actual. 
1-57-01 
1-57-32 


Quincy YACHT CLuB. — First Champion Race, July 
3, off Quincy Great Hill, Quincy, Mass. : — 

8 miles. FIRST CLASS. 

Yacht. . Actual. Cor’cted. 
Queen Mab. . 3 1-48-24 1-20-34 
Amy. 1-52-45 1-23-42 
Erin 2-04-13 1-40-21 
Prize, Pennant Leg, Queen Mal; ana Amy. 

7 miles. SECOND CLASS. 
Wildfire 1-40-04 
1+39-55 
1-42-44 
1-42-25 


I-11-03 

1-13-33 

1-15-57 

1-16-17 

1-44-19 1-16-22 
1-44-11 1-16-36 

1-17-25 
“Disabiea. ) 
Prize, Pennant Leg, Wildfire; second, Nio' 

6 miles. THIRD CLASS. 

Flora Lee. 

Guenn 

Elsie 


1-24-52 
1-33-00 
1-35-52 
Undine 7-3 1-36-22 

Prize, Pennant Leg, Flora Lee; or uenn. 


Wind, fair, easterly; club rules and courses in force. 


0-59-09 
1-07-33 
1-09-36 
1-10-39 


SanpDy Bay Yacut C.us. — Third Regatta, July 4, 
open toall yachts under twenty-five feet, off Rock- 
port, Mass. : — 


Yacht. Length. 2d Actual. 
Louette .... + + «20-04 4 1-56-28 
Petrel 1-57-42 
Kittiwake . 1-56-10 
Roldan ° . «22-11 1-55-38 1-53-40 
Sassacus...... . 16-03 2-05-19. 1-55-01 
Fatinitza ..... «20-04 2-03-05 1-58-20 
Albion... + 16-03 2-32-30 2-22-12 
Pinta .. 16-07 (Withdrew.) 

wr tize, $12, ‘Louette; second, $8, Petrel; third, $4, Kitti- 


Cor’cted. 
1-51-43, 
1-51-. 
1-52-1 


- 21-01 


"Wind, fair, south south-east; course from Point, easter] 
to Big Salvage, then west, north-west to stake-boat o 
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Halibut Point, and south by east (windward work) to start- 
ing line, a distance of eight miles; start, anchor; no restric- 
tions to sails or ballast. 


QUANNAPOWITT YACHT CLUB. — Annual Regatta, 

July 4, at Wakefield, Mass. : — 

Ibis, W. T. Van Nostrand . 

Wave, W. H. Wiley. . 

Wide ‘Awake, A.J. W right 

Phantom, Lucius Beebe . . 

Foam, Frank Emerson. . ee 

Flying Cloud, G. W. Townsend..... * (Withdrew. ‘'. 
Wind, light, south-west; course, six miles, triangular. 


BEVERLY YACHT CLUB. — First Championship race 
for Buzzard’s Bay Pennant, July 4, off Monument 
Beach, Cape Cod, Mass. 

11 miles. FIRST .CLASS. — SLOOPS. 

Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Atalanta... 2-02-34 1-54-33 
Pennant Leg and first prize, ‘Atalanta. 

11 miles. FIRST CLASS, — CAT-RIGS. 
Surprise. . . 27-03 2-02-22 = 1-51-49 
Mattie, «2... ee ee ee oe eo B10 2-06-26 pean | 
M ee 27-04 2-11-2 2-00-! 
Violet .... oe + + 27-06 (Withdrew)> 
Pennant Leg, and first prize. Surprise; second, Mattie. 
74 miles SECOND CLASS, — CAT-RIGS. 
pple dotad ipl taper 2-20-1 
Flirt. . * 2 + 625-02 2-23-1 

Pennant Leg, and first prize, Lestris. 

74 miles THIRD CLASS. — CAT-RIGS. 
Dollie . . + 22-09 1-28-24 
Wink . 21-04 1-47-50 

Pennant Leg, and first prize, Dollie. 

Wind, light south-west by south; club rules and courses 
in force. Juoges,-A. S. Hardy and W. Lloyd Jeffries. 


‘tye 6 6 * 0.8 4&6 


2-06-1 
2-10- 


1-27-30 
1-35-23 


Great HEAD YACHT CLUB.—Second Regatta, 
July 4, at Winthrop, Mass. 
7 miles. 
Yachts. 


FIRST CLASS, — CAT-RIGS. (16 to 22 ft.) 
Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
1-46-15 1-16-48 
1-46-15 1-19-22 
1-47-30 1-20-32 
I-51- 1-23-30 
. a. rithdrew) 

5 miles. SECOND CLASS. —CAT-RIGS. (Under 16 ft.) 
Elf ° + ee ee © IS-OQk 1-15-44 0-52-50 
Spray-Bird + 014-06) I- Oey, 0-52-38 
Racket. .. eve cece rithdrew.) 

Wei so Acts ee eee 


Wind, at start, fresh east, dying out at close. Judges, 
Albert E. Prince, H. T. Crocker, and W. D. Lombard. 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB. — Annual Regatta, 
July 4, off Larchmont, N.Y. : — 


22 miles. CLASS A. — CABIN SCHOONERS. 

Yacht. Start. Mat. C.Is. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Speranza... e° II 4-58-11 4-58-11 
Clio eS 8 10 5-15-47 5-10-13} 
22 miles, CLASS I.—SLOOPS, CUTTERS, AND YAWLS. 


Fanita.... 3 4-15-23 4-09-10 
Vixen, No.2. 4-41-11 4-35-15 


rt 4-30-23 
316 4-55-30 
5-01-38 §-01-38 
Bod ibe 
Thistle; ; (Withd drew.) 
Maggie . . 
17 miles. CLASS II, —SLOOPS, CUTTERS, AND YAWLS. 
Crocodile ... ° 6 4-56-02 4-55-44 
Schemer.....+--. 5 40 5§-C6-09 
Happy Thought. . pie 5-11-14 
Hoye 5-16-42 §-14-07 
17 miles. CLASS III. — SLOOPS, CUTTERS, AND YAWLS. 
Stranger. . . om. 2 3-47-00 3-42-34 
bene eo 18 3-56-39 3-51-32 
Nym ° 4-01-17 3-59-01 
Adelina — es 4-28-02 4-23-54} 
Wake . - 3 4-44-24 4-24-44 
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17 miles. CLASS IV. —SLOOPS, CUTTERS, AND YAWLS. 


Brenda .... «2-34 5-03-21 5-03-33 
i ieeleeedetetbe 5-09-50 5-09-50 
(Serer coe & —50 5-15-02 
Gannet ... 2.220 7 01 
Mg Te 8.0, ¢ hi 5a 8 *(Witharew.) 
Dart ec eeee e ell 

MNS 6 a G6 a:< aes 28 _ 

17 miles, CLASS V.— OPEN SLOOPS. 

Mariota. ....6-. ‘i. 14 3-44-75, 3-445. 
Ananda... 15 3-390- 3-35-73 
Olara wc cts iat 19 47-30-23 4-22-22 
17 miles. CLASS VI.— OPEN SLOOPS. 

Lively rere ees (Withdrew.) 

Zoe. . eee ++ 0 +20 17 a4 

17 miles, CLASS VII.— OPEN CAT-RIGS. 

Jennie ...c2e0- 3 a 4-19-13 4-19-13 
17 miles. CLASS VIII.— OPEN CAT-RIGS, 

cae ee ee ee -18 20 4-03-17. 4-03-17 
Zelda...ccevve 4 _ 4-09-4 42 
Skibbereen ..... » 25 CWihdrew.5 


Wind, light, southerly; course, first three classes to Exe- 
cution Reef red buoy, ‘atinnicock Point black buoy, stake- 
boat south of Captain’s Island, to Execution Reef red 
buoy, to starting line; other classes the same, substituting 
black buoy off onstable’s Point, for stake- boat off Captain’s 
Island. No return from club. 


ToLEDo Yacht Club, second pennant race, July 4. 
As the result of the race, Petre/ takes the pennant 
for third class, having wonit twice. The Kate Gra- 
ham wins pennant for second class from the Scud, 
that won it May 30. 


21 miles, SECOND CLASS. Sloops(23 to 25 ft. w.1.) 
Yacht. Measure. St. 1st. ad. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Kate Graham .... +45 4 I 1 3-31-59 3-28-29 
Seud... cece ete 50 3 2 2 3-36-20 3-36-20 
Osprey ‘- 1S 6s = a oe 3-57-28 
Oberon ..... 2. 049 7 ¢ = 43 
Stella ..... 2- - + Cwitharee my 
Pennant leg, Kate Graham. 
21 miles. THIRD CLass. (Yachts less than 23ft.) 
Petrel . 2.2 - ee eee 30 4-15-05 4-13-12 
Mazeppa ....---.«- 34 4-20-25 4-20-25 


ee Petrel. 
Wind, fair, east. Club rules and course in force. 
Judges, A. P. Crane, J. W. Hepburn, and Joel Kelsey. 


City of Lynn, open Regatta, July 4, under the au- 
spices of the Lynn and West Lynn Yacht Clubs, in 
Lynn harbor, Mass. There were 127 entries, but 

many did not start, owing to the stiff wind and 
choppy sea. The race was pronounced the best ever 
held in the harbor. The Lynn band was in attend- 
ance, and added greatly to the occasion. Course, 
from Lynn Yacht club-house to stake-boat off Point 
of Pines, to Western Lobster Rocks buoy, to starting 
line, and repeat for first and second classes; and third 
and fourth classes from club-house to Point of Pines, 
to stake-boat off Sand Point, to starting line. Judges, 
B. W. Rowell for West Lynn Club; J. W. Haines for 
Lynn Club; N. T. Davidson for the city. 


10 miles. FIRST CLASS. (20 to 27 feet.) 
Yacht. Length. © Actual. Cor’cted. 
Awilda ... 20+ «24-09 1-45-00 1-12-30 
Greta .. 00s sv000 1B] 1-49-00 1-14-06 
Besse Ethel . . . . + + « «25-03 1-47-30 1-15-42 
Thrasher «44+ + + + + 620-03 1-53-15 1-15-44 
Muriel... 65 ee ee + 6 BIMOQ 1-53-00 1-17-01 
Zantho 1.6454 + + 0 oBI-Ol 1-53-30 1-17-13 
Witch . 2 0 0 ee ee + 1 B00 1-53-10 1-17-31 
David Crockett .... . «20-11 1-57-15 1-20-09 
Expert... 0+ 0+ 000 + 3Q] -55-00 1-20-12 
Jenni iti aight hen, wk is eo | re 1-20-26 
ennieL. ....e- e+ +23 = 30 1-20-55 
Nora ..+-+ ++ + + «21-06 45 1-21-04 
OS eee eee 22-03 ee] 1-21-10 
Planchette . . ... + ce. 21-00 2-10-00 1-23-11 
Nettie J... 2 % - « « 6 0 20-00 2-02-00 1-23-25 
eanette . oe ae oe 25-00 2—O: 1-30-01 
Gith . 0+. oe ic (Withdrew.) 


Prize: First, $35, “Awilda; second, $20, Greta; third, 
$10, Besse Ethe fovrii, oe Th rasher. Edith ’ carried 
away her mast, Expert carried away her topmast. 


10 miles. SECOND CLASS. (17 to 20 feet.) 
Spepaeter - cee ee eo . 19-03 1-54-30 1-14-50 
a «0 © « « © «© 19-00 1-57-45 1-17-51 
Hestia . + 2 + 2 17-08 2-00-15 aka 
Alice L. o 0 + + oIfO3 2-03-45 1-20-52 
Rattlesnake... 0.0... 19-00 2-03-05 1-23-09 
a Poe & a.8 ti ee « . . 18-00 2-04-45 1-23-10 
OMCy es cece sc ee eed ‘2-02-30 1-23-1 
Twilight . ar a ree 4 2-05-45 samen 
west 22. cc eee 1-27-15 
een esc ee « 2 16-06 2-11-00 1-30-15 
Georgie ... . . « .% . + 18-06 2-14-30 1-33-45 
Prize: First, $30, Crusader; second, $20, Pet; third, $10, 

Hestia; Fourth, $5, Alice L 
The Twilight hey time in rescuing the crew of the Emma, 
which capsized off Point of Pines. 








3 miles. THIRD CLASS. (14 feet 6 inches to 17 feet.) 
Mischief. . . 2.6 « 2 0 « 0 16-03 0-40-00 0-26-34 
Flirt . 0-41-30 0-27-31 
Cres¢ent . 0-41-00 0-27-46 
sie 0-43-10 0-294) 
Undine . 0-44-00 0-30-, 
Florence ... 0-50-00 0-36-54 
| ee - 16-08 0-45-38 O-32-1 
Leona . ° 0-53-00 0-30-43 
Psyche 0-43-00 0-30-5' 
LillieS.... 0-57-00 0-42-. 
BS. ws. 6) «4% e ona << 0-49-30 0-36-07 
Jumbo... . 5 &... © « 15-01 0-51-45 0-37-36 


Guess Not. ...... « «15-06 0-51-00 0-37-07 
Josephine ccc ec ee o IO 0-47-30 0-36-30 

Prize: First, $20, Mischief; second, $15, Flirt; third, $10, 
Crescent; fourth, $5, Elsie. 


3 miles, FOURTH CLA8S. (12 feet to 14 feet 6 inches.) 


oy e- coe e ee 6 14-3 0-39-00 0-24-18 
— a 2078s 80. © 60 0-51-30 0-35-00 
Serres . 0-51-00 0-35-22 
| eRe Eeeeee 13-03 0-53-30 0-37-03 
Brunette. . . . . 0 +. . «12-00 0-59-00 0-42-33 
—— oe 2 eo + 6 13-10 0-56-00 0-41-04 
Tot 2... 22sec ce 0 IFO 0-55-45 0-40-16 
Grace . . +. 22200 «+ 01200 0-57-00 . 0-40-33 
pr es 2 « - 13-09 0-54-30 0-39-26 
ne ib «+ 0 © 0 © © © © 2 14-00 0-52-00 0-37-07 
is + 2 o « a @ Oe ae 1 0-55-00 jO- 
BBG. 2 ow clee ae =m | ois oan-as 


Prize: First, $15, S _ second, $10, Clyde; third, 
Wizzard; fourth? $5,0 30 ag . . % 

The A. B. C. was “ay rune ruled out for sailing No. 4 
course. 

Wind strong, south-east; sailing length, water line; tide, 
flood ; sails, no restrictions. Rules of the N.E.Y.R. "Asso- 
ciation in force , 


City oF Boston. — Open Regatta, July 4, off City 
Point, South Boston, Mass. : — 


14 miles. SECOND CLASS.—CENTER-BOARDS. (27 to 40 ft.) 


Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
DhaGew .cceccer veces 33-10 2-45-26 2-11-34 
ee eee + 30-09 2-54-05 2-16-50 
Nimbus ce cece oe « «300 2-52-10 2-17-56 
WHE «0 ordre: e+ 0 © 6 33-0S 3-00-26 2-25-52 

iren 5 2 2 ee ee ee . Fei pm 2-20-5, 
i ee ate spat 
Prize: First, $40, ‘Shadow; aT ap, agic. 
14 miles. SECOND CLASS.— KEELS. (27 to 40 ft.) 
Maud .... «2+ +++ « «3206 3-12-16 2-36-59 
Aegir 2.2.64 20+ + + 6 + 3-00 3-21-35 2-47-52 
Fiona ..c.ccececee hoy 3-31-15 2-51-28 


Eastern Star... . +... + 28-00 4-00-32 3-19-53 
Prize: First, $40, Maud; second, $30, Aegir. 


10 miles, THIRD CLASS,—CENTER-BOARD. (20 to 27 ft.) 


Black Cloud. .... + + «22-00 1-46-0 1-10-24 
Serre rere 1-45-, I-1I-21 
Thisbe . See fanart 1-50-08 I-12 07 
Queen Mab .... ++. «21-06 1-48-50 1-12-31 
Sea Bird. . «+ «© © © © 32-00 1-48-17 1-12-38 
j.S. Poyen, Jr. <9 ne 22-06 1-48-35 1-13-34 
Amy.-..-cccccrcecce + 20-04 1-51-34 1-13-39 
Nerius. .; 2 > we Wels 22-00 1-51-43 i 5 
Lizzie Warner. : 2 © © 0 24-06 1-48-51 aie | 
Erin. . 202.02 ++ 0 + »- 3-00 1-56-18 1-25-1 


Prize: First, $40, Black Cloud; second, $30, Alda; 
third, $20, Thisbe; fourth, $10, Queen Mab. 
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10 miles. THIRD CLASS. — KEELS. (20 to 27 ft.) 
Banmeret. ... 2+ ++ * 23-09 1-37-33 1-05-04 

. See ee ee 2 1-45-42 1-10-54 
Lizzie F.Daly....... 26-00 1-44-23 1-13-23 
Fraud... cece eee eG 1-53-52 1-17-51 
Venus ... eo eo + 0 © + 23-00 1-51-28 1-18-11 
Fearless... «2 2+ 6» + 20-11 1-55-28 1-18-28 
Thelga ....+0.+-+ + «31-02 2-00-54 1-24-09 
Oplie 2. cc ccce-csern 25-00 1-56-21 1-24-17 
Nydia ......-.* « . 22-08 2-01-21 1-26-33 
Unknown ........ + 23-01 2-01- 1-27-12 
Afolus. ... 22s 0 0 6 0 MOS 4. IMF 1-29-13 
Alice .. 66+ ee es + #2010 2-07-12 ae 5] 
Wild Wave ..... + «+ «22-00 2-14-07 I= 
Stranraer .... +... « » 21-01 2-25-01 1-48-09 
Monarch. .....+-e-. * + 23-09 2-20-14 1-48-13 
Willow. . 2. ees cee 2-22-1 


3 
Prize: First, $40, Banneret; second, $30, Kitty; third, 
$20, Lizzie F. Daly; fourth, $10, Fraud. 


8 miles. FOURTH CLASS. —CENTER-BOARDS. (18 to 20 feet.) 


Niobe -.. 6. +0 ++ 0 + 1IQQ] 1-27-11 O-55-57 
— ee eee we 19-07 1-27-50 0-56-36 
m-Ell-Eye . -...++-s 19-04 1-31-04 0-59-32 
Tartar... sees + « «19-01 1-30-24 0-59- 
Biystle. wc ce cee ae I 1-33-04 1-00- 
Herald ..2.- cece ee 1-32-11 1-00-51 
Hornet . 22 eee. » « 11* 1-35-18 1-03-14 


Seraphine .....-+ «+ +1810 1-36-39 1-04-29 


Topsy ...2+eeee 0 «1806 1-43-27 1-10-51 
Nereus ..... e+ + & + 19-06 1-47-53 1-16-33 
Prize: first, $30, Niobe; second, $20, Joker; third, $15, 
Em-Ell-Eye; fourth, $10, Tartar. , 
8 miles. FOURTH CLASS.—KEELS. (Under 20 feet.) 
Zetia wcrc cece vse 18-09 1-35-32 1-03-16 
Charlotte ...ccccece 17-04 1-39-06 I 
VOM ccc eves en . 1b-09 1-41-04 1 
Hattie .. cc ceesvees 17-06 1-44-13 1-10-16 
Unique ...- + eevee 19-10 1-42-45 1-11-49 
Alert : 2.2. . 2c 0s 0 01800 1-44-51 1-12-11 
Hard Times ..c esse 18-06 as 1-13-29 
Veta 2 cc we ow so + IGE 1-44-47 1-13-5 
MMR cc cet et ewece 12-00 mot nts 
Lillie 2+ ©. 2c eeees 18-00 1-47-55 I-14= 
Zanetta ...2. 222 e ees 16-00 1-55-30 -Ig-1 
Ruby ...-eesceees > 1-51- 1-19-42 
Mijechief. . esc cesen 1 1-53- 1-20-12 
Mate. were ce cee eee 18-00 3-06 1-22-50 
Bessie... 2s csc ccece 17-06 1-50-37 1-25-40 
Dude .+ .cccer+ec ec 


$15, Vesper. 
8 miles. FIFTH CLASS.— CENTER-BOARDS. (Under 18 feet.) 
Flora Lee .... «+ « « « 16-02 1-32-05 0-56-09 


Yolande ..... ++. + «16-00 1-50-51 1-14-39 
a 2006 0b 0 © 00 wD 1-53-16 1-10-15 
ee ee + 15-00 1-57-2 1-19- 
ize: first, $25, Flora nia oan $12. Wildfire; thir 
$10, Parole; fourth, $5, Spider. 

Wind, fair, easterly; tide, half flood; start, anchor; 
course, second class, off City Point, out West Way around 
Point Allerton buoy, home through Main Ship Channel 
around Buoy No. 9, and een Fort Independence 
and South Boston. Third class to Cow-Pasture buoy No. 
6 to stake south-east, to buoy No. 7 off Fort Independence, 
to Sculpin Ledge buoy, to buoy No. 6 lower middle, to buo 
No. 9, and home between Fort and South Boston. Fou 
and fifth classes the same as third class, leaving out Scul- 
= Ledge buoy. Sails, no restriction, except in fourth and 

fth classes, which were limited to working sails only. 
Ballast, —o- Judges, M. J. Kiley, William Mor- 
ris, Charles F. ring, Chester Guild, Jr., Francis W. 
Pray, and John A. McLaughlin. The Queen Mab was 
fouled by the Erin, which lost her a larger prize. 


OCEAN sweepstake schooner race, July 9, off Cape 
Ann, Mass. : Course, from off 14g miles west of Lon- 
doner Island, between Milk and Thatcher Islands, 
20 miles to windward and return. The stake- 
boat was placed 1 mile E. by N. of Martin’s Ledge, 
whistling-buoy on the Graves bearing N.W. by N., 
Harding’s bell buoy S. by W. 14 W. The new 
sloop Puritan, although ‘not taking part in the race, 
sailed. After sailing 9 miles on the port tack she led 
by. about 4 miles, though a mile to leeward of the For- 
tuna. She outsailed all, was not given full speed at 
any time, and did not cross the finishing line. $100 
entrance money, the same to be spent for a cup. 


Yacht. Length. Start. Stake. Actual. Cor'cted. 


Puritan .. 2-38-45 
Fortuna . . 94-50 11-20-04 2-44-22 5-02-21 4-57-55 
Gitana. . . 94-40 11-22-04 2-53-47 5-14-46 5-10-20 - 


Mohican. . 104-10 11-22-56 3-00-25 95-25-22 5-25-22 
America. . 91-57 11-25-00 3-13-15 §-41-20 §© 5-34-36 
Wind, strorg, southerly, freshening. Judges, Daniel 
Appleton for Mohican, Fortuna, and Gitana; and T. Dennie 
Boardman for America. Referee, F. Gordon Dextcr. 


AN interesting race came off at Hull, Mass., July 
9, between the lobster fishermen at that place. The 
race was conceived, carried out, and prizes furnished 
by the summer residents of Hull. 


CLuB ELECTIONS. — Mobile Yacht Club: presi- 
dent, P. J. Pillans; vice-president, D. H. Lay; sec- 
retary and treasurer, B. C. Rowan; commodore, B. 
Hinckley ; vice-commodore, S. Woodhull. Green- 
wich Yacht Club, Conn., organized June 2: commo- 
dore, Arthur E. Kendle; vice-commodore, Charles J. 
Hart; secretary and treasurer, Henry Asten. 





Wildfre... 226 + «19-03 1-35-12 1-00-53 
Parole . . 200-42 + «  Sf10 1-30-55 1-03-26 
Spider... wc cece ccecs 17-08 1-37-50 1-04-07 
Imogen .. 46. esses 17-07 I- 1-04-19 
Nonpareil ...... + + «16-03 1-40-10 1-04-22 
Spray 2.6. esc ee ee IR 1-40-09 1 19 
OSSIE 6. we ow ee oe BIRO 1-40-32 1-06-35 
.. See eee 1-45-50 1-10-02 
yp. reat 13-09 1-53-54 1-13-45 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Just as we go to press the following letter is received 
from Thomas Stevens : — 


CONSTANTINOPLE, July 14, 1885. 
Ep1Tor oF OUTING : — 

DeEaR S1R,— Letter of June 4 reached me to-day, for 
which accept thanks. The Continental press has made uni- 
versal mention of my journey, and the people of Constan- 
tinople seem to have heard as much about it as the people 
of London or New York. I am fortunate in having made 
the acquaintance of Colonel Shelton, who has been in the 
employ of the Sultan for fifteen years, and is a gentleman 
of no small influence. He takes great interest in my 
journey, and will obtain for me, from a leading Moham- 
medan priest, a letter of explanation and recommendation 
that will insure me the good-will of Musslemans every- 
where capable of reading it, and which will be greater 
protection and more consideration than the government 
passports. He tells me that he has heard a hint to the effect 
that I will be summoned to ride before the Sultan before 
leaving Constantinople. 

I had a long conversation yesterday with the superin- 
tendent of the coast guards, an Englishman, who has 
traveled a good deal in Asia, and he strongly advises me 
to go to Teheran, Persia, via Trebizond, Tiflis, and Erze- 
rum, the way first intended, inste: of down the 
Euphrates valley to Bagdad. He says the roads are 


better and chances of being robbed at least fifty per cent. 
less certain; but he seems to think that little less of a 
miracle will save me anyhow. Rest assured, before start- 
ing, I will invent some way to carry my money that will 
give the uninitiated Kurd or Bedouin some little difficulty 
in finding it. If 1 take the Teheran route, will not remain 
here later than the first week in August. Shall have to devote 
what time I stay mainly to reading up the countries to be 
traversed, since it is very embarassing, if not impossible, to 
write intelligently of a country when one is not acquainted 
with the fangs ¢, and cannot carry a small library of 
reference books along with his bicycle. 

The journey from Liverpool to Constantinople I reckon 
at 2,500 miles, which brings my straight-away tour up to 
about 6,000 miles, so far. From here to either Teheran or 
Bagdad is about 1,500 miles, over a tough country, and one 
of these cities will be my next important station. When I 
reach there, shall have passed the half-way stage of my 
journey, with the real difficulties still ahead,— none but 
what time and perseverance will overcome, however. 

My bicycle is in good shape; the rear tire is worn rather 
thin, from the flinty roads, but no other evidence of its 
having carried me across a continent is visible. The 
‘Stamboul Fournal, commenting upon it when I arrived 
here, said, ** we fancy the rider ‘Sots a little fatigued, but 
the horse is in good condition.” 


Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas STEVENS. 
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FOR SPRINGFIELD. 


THE shades of night had left the sky Next morning, at the break of day, 
(The sun was nearly three hours high), As Berkshire cow-boys took their way 
When through the Berkshire country flew To’ard pasture bars, a whispered plaint 
A cycling tourist, clad in blue, Fell like an echo, — thin and faint, — 
For Springfield. “ For Springfield! ” 


His smile was grim, his, helmet white, There in the road-bed, pale and grand, 
His M.I.P. was strapped down tight; Half buried in the depths of sand, 
Anon he whispered with a sigh, The record-breaking tourist lay, — 
*‘T’'ll break the record, if I die, A fateful child of destiny, 
For Springfield.” For Springfield. 


* Hold on, young feller, what the deuce ” — His wheel was buckled, spoke and rim, 

The farmer paused, it was no use, His breath came short, his eyes grew dim, — 

While from the flying umberel Then, with a soulful smile, he drew 

He thought he heard a distant yell, — One gasp, and — “Please-to-check-me-through —_— 
“For Springfield! ” For Springfield.” 








